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PARKER & LESTER, LUX's 


— ESTABLISHED 1830. —— 


i sMA’OSES evens, ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. asPurifying Material 


THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


)  PaTeNT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER'S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH,| 's now used in many Gas- 





























OXIDB PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS. Works throughout Scotland 


SAFETY GAS-MAIN with gratifying success. 
STOPPER, 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 
TEMPORARILY DURING ALTE- 








Gas-Leak INDICATORS, 
" With all Latest Improvements. FRIEDRICH LUX 








cs. | _CRATIONS AND REPAIRS. SHORT'S IMPROVED Ludwigshafen-am-Rhein 
AND ANSELL CLOCK FORM. 
For Ground Use, Flush Boxes, &c. Sole Agent for Scotland : 
For Purifier Blow-off Valves. DANIEL MACFIE 
1, North Saint Andrew Street, EDINBURGH 
Highly Sensitive. Long Range. Telegrams : “GASLUX, EDINBURGH” 








For Hard Usage. Descriptive Pamphlet on Application. 


GEORGE WiLSOon, COVENTRY. 
Wet and Dry Gas Meter Manufacturer. 


PREPAYMENT METERS for Pennies, Shillings, or any other Goin. 


Sole Agent for Scotland: DANIEL MACFIE, 1, North 8t, Andrew Street, EDINBURGH. 


GAS COOKER REPLACEMENTS 


ANY PATTERN MADE INTERCHANGEABLE WITH THE PART NOW IN USE. 


Telegrams: “AMOUR, LONDON.” fA. C+. CLO A Fe Es 


Telephone Nos.: 1890 HOLBORN; CENTRAL 194. 54, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.c. 


“MELDRUM ” 
LOW GRATE 


BREEZE FURNACE. 




















High Efficiency. 
Reduced Prices. 


Recently supplied to 26 Gas-Works. 
(16 Repeat Orders). 


works, TIMPERLEY, MANCHESTER. 


¢ 
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PATENT ADJUSTABLE OVERFLOWS 


| , EY LONDON OFFICE:- 
TeLearapuic Anpress oot AND So 181 QUEEN VIGTORIASTEC 


“DAMPER oe MESSR® Barex Harpy 


AGENTS 





PATENT WASHERS 
a 


SUBISMVHXJ YOS AOLVSNIGWODSR 
SCVg-3AG GANIGWO) INSLVg 







ENeineers Become Ww” OrieinaL Makers 


GAS iY PL ANT or Dry-FAceo CENTRE VALVES. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Op Kk, S FRO ESTABLISHED OVERHALFACENTURY. 


PATENT FIRE DOORS & FRAMES 
| 





One of Podmore’s 


PATENT 


NEW INVERTED LAMPS 


FOR 


STREET LIGHTING. 


Perfection after 






Prolonged Experiment. 





The Latest and Best. 





Small Consumption. 





Great Efficiency. 





Strong and Reliable. 





SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


ALE. PODMORE &Co., 


Gas Lighting Engineers & Patentees, 
High-Power Lighting Specialists, 


34, CHARLES ST., HATTON GARDEN, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Patentees of the Popular Lamp with Dust 
and Insect Proof Burners. For all Countries. 





For Full Particulars of ‘‘ Ross’’ Mantles, apply to the 


Sole Representatives : 


The PATENT APPLIANCES Co., 
6, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
15, Hilton Crescent, Prestwich, Manchester. 
70, Wellington Street, Glasgow. 


A.B.C. Code, 5th Edition, used. 
Telegrams: ‘‘PRoMEROPE, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone No. 6600 Central. 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LIMITED, 


GAS BNGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


Telegrams: “GASOMETER OLASGOW.” GLASGOW 
a 














OIL PLANT GAS APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICAL tej iy OF EVERY 
APPARATUS, DESCRIPTION. 
BRIDGES, RETORTS, 
CONDENSERS, 
ae SCRUBBERS, 
WHARVES, PURIFIERS. 
PIERS, Be icns 
— GASHOLDERS 
ROOFING AND 
OF TANKS 
EVERY STYLE, ENGINES, 
att __ EXHAUSTERS, 
PIPES, VALVES, L STEAM BOILERS. 
AND —————————— <= ns AND 
CONNECTIONS. FITTINGS, 


Three-Lift Gasholder. Capacity, Six Million cubic feet. 


240 feet Diameter by 45 feet deep each Lift. Erected at Glasgow. 





London Office: 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET. 


GEORGE ORME & CO. Giaeiot tetas tia), 


ATLAS METER WORKS, 


Erie Ara: ORME, OLDHAM PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 








“NEW CENTURY” PATTERN 


PATENT COIN PREPAYMENT GAS-METER 


EITrTrTeD WwitTE 


COLSON’S PATENT GASH-BOX 


ENSURES ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST THEFT. 





Particulars on Application. 
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Simplicity of Design. 

No Machinery to get out of 
order. 

Carbonizing charges 40 per 
cent. less than with Horizontals. 

No skilled Stokers necessary. 

Yield of Gas per ton guaranteed 
about 1000 cubic feet more than 
under present conditions, of 
guaranteed candle power. 


Sole Agents: 





GEO. 


WINSTANLEY & CO 


R. 








Heats under absolute control 
throughout the whole length of 
the Retorts. 


Saleable value of Coke greatly 
increased. 


25 per cent. greater yield of 
Ammonia. 


More liquid Tar. 
Stopped Pipes unknown. 





FULLEST ENQUIRIES INVITED. 





LOYVE’S 


INCLINES AT 45 DEGREES. 


CARBONIZATION MADE EASY. 


A Few Recommendations for this System :— 


Naphthalene always in solution. 


45 per cent. less ground space 
required. 


Constructional cost per Ton 
carbonized considerably less than 
with Horizontal or Ordinary In- 
clined Retorts. 


Several Installations in course 
of construction or completed. 


MURDOCH WORKS, 
5 BING’S NORTON. 


















































BARRY, HENRY, & 


LIMITED. : 


Specialities : 
TRANSMISSION 
OF 
POWER. 
Rope & Belt Pulleys, 
Spur & Bevel Wheels, 
Shafting & Couplings, 
Pedestals & Fixings. 


WORKS 


ABERDEEN, 
SCOTLAND. 

















Spectalsties : 
TRANSMISSION 


OF 
MATERIALS. 


Conveyors, 
Elevators, 

Grinding Machinery, 
Motors. 





AND 


64, MARK LANE 
LONDON, E.C. 





agen Governor has been specially designed to work on high pres. 
sure mains, where these have been adopted, to effect the necessary 


reduction from the high pressure in the main to the low pressure 
required for normal working. 


It can be supplied to suit any desired range of pressures; for example, 
the standard size reduces from 5 Ibs. inlet pressure to ordinary low 
pressure. At the same time the Governor is correctly compensated 


and so accurately adjusted that, in the event of the main being 
temporarily used for*low pressure distribution, it will work as an 
ordinary low pressure governor. 


SIZES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, LIMITED, 


EDINBURGH. 





LONDON. 


GLASGOW. 


LEEDS. 























COLE BENE ARRAS 


Petes ae 8 


UE ee eS esp: 
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— N : Cc 0 SS en 


The ORIGINAL Inverted Burners and Mantles 


ARE NOW SUPPLIED 
Complete with “NICO” Patent Gas Regulators. 


Sailers? LEADING wr" MlUMs,, Lines. 


bo) 











4 
e 



















ARTISTIC aN EFFICIENCY 
and ‘en: ww combined with 
ECONOMI AP .€| 
CAL. =O DURABILITY. 
No. 4. re , 
Standard “ Large’’ Size.. F ene 
75-candle power. Paaeesees | 30-candle power, 
“NICO” Ss “NICO” 
No. 6. 
BURNERS are used and Me ii Size MANTLES are unrivalled 


recommended by all leading for 
i 55-candle power. 
Gas Companies. Brilliancy and Durability. 


THE NEW INVERTED INCANDESCENT GAS LAMP CO., Lp. 


19 & 23, Farringdon Awenue, London, E.C. 


Telephone: Nos. 2680 and 2681 HOLBORN. . Telegrams: “VALIDNESS.,”’ 


METROPOLITAN GAS METERS, LIMITED, 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES OF THE 


66 ° 99 
Simplex 
AUTOMATIC GAS LIGHTER AND EXTINGUISHER. 


Some of its Special Advantages are :— 


I. It is instantaneous in Lighting and Extinguishing without shock to Mantle, and can 
be set to its predetermined times in a few seconds. 

2. The Mechanism will act correctly, even though the Lamp-Post and Controller be out 
of the perpendicular. 

3. THE VALVE.—As this never leaves its seat, and the gasways being away from 
the seating, no impurities can collect between the valve and the seating, and by 
simply removing a small cap, the gasways can be freed of Naphthalene or any 
other matter. 

4. The leakage of gas into the Clock Mechanism and its resultant troubles are entirely 
done away with. 

5. Vibration of any description will not cause the Mechanism to operate prematurely. 


6. The “Simplex” Clock also has the advantage of a Lever Escapement. 





























PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





OFFICES AND WORKS AT LONDON DEPOT: 


Hyson Green, Nottingham. Malt Street, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


Telegraphic Address Telephone: Telegraphic Address: Telephone: 
Pp 
“ Gasometer Nottingham,” 204X Nottingham. **Gasometer London.” 2044 Hop. 
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CONTINUOUS GARBONIZATION 





* ik 


Description and 


GLOVER-WEST 
PATENTS. 


Particulars of Tests 
will be forwarded 


on request. 


*K Ke 


HHHOHMD mK < 


GOST OF LABOUR 


REDUCED TO 
Sd. 


— PER TON OF COAL CARBONIZED. 


See “JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING,” Nov. 2, 1909. 


WEST'S GAS IMPROVEMENT Go,, LTD., 


104, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. Engineers, 
Telegrams—* STOKER, MANCHESTER 
“RADIARY, LONDON. 


Te’ephones—Nos. 1339 and 5520 Manchester (Central). NM AN GC | ES i ic R 
No. 14,406 London (Central). M : LES P LATTI NG, 7 
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An Explanation of some 
Special Advantages of the 
7 k * * * 


Hitt MANTLES 


* * * * 


@ The only. points the Hill Mantles have in common with 
other Mantles is their shape and size. In all other respects 
they are of entirely distinct manufacture. 

































Le 


MUU 








NS 





@ The fabric is the celebrated Beehive Knitting, the patent 
of the Hill Company, not obtainable in any other Manitles. 


UL 


@ This knitting and special treatment of the fabric (made 
of only the finest Ramie) produces Mantles of unprecedented 
strength, and absolutely unshrinkable. 


LLC 


@ Hill Mantles are the mantles which succeea for high 
pressure work and for use where other Mantles fail. 





HILL MANTLES ARE FOR STREET LIGHTING, FOR 
RAILWAYS, FOR SHOPKEEPERS USE, AND FOR ALL 
PLACES WHERE THERE IS VIBRATION. 





MU 








NS 


geae- All interested are invited to write for further intorma- 


For use lion as to the Hill Mantle Specialities particularly the Hill 
in all Four Star “‘C” and Inverted Mantle No. 753 to: 

places H. WHITE THOMPSON, 
where 28, The Drive, Fulham Park Gardens, Fulham, S.W. 
other ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVE of HENRY HILL & Co., Ltd. 






mantles Alexandrinenstrasse 11, Berlin. Makers of all kinds of finest Ramie Mantles 
. for Gas, Petrol, Petroleum and Acetylene Burners, Upright and Inverted. 
fail. 


pon ert ana oe a =TEES.  «casnovoer.” 








MANUFACTURERS AND ERECTORS OF 
| Bi e e 
' Gasholders, Purifiers, Condensers, 


Washers, Steel Mains, Roofs, 
AND ALL OTHER GAS-WORKS PLANT. 





bind sie et 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT & GHANDLER, LD, owt! cstties, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


“Standard” gentalties. 




















WASHER-SCRUBBER, “HURDLE” GRIDS, “RACK” GRIDS, TAR & NAPHTHALENE WASHER, 


| ae ‘LAMBERT BROS,, WALSALL, 


MANUFACTURER 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS ~ GAS, WATER, & STEAM, 
BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES, TOOLS, &., AND OF 
WARNER’S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 








And Fittings & Accessories.  (ONDON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON CO., LTD. 91 & 93, SOUTHWARK ST., S.E, 





Telegraphic Addresses: 
** BENZOLE, MANCHESTER,” 
‘* BENZOLE, BLACKBURN,” 
5 LTD. *OxipE, MANCHESTER,” 
Telephone Numbers: Oxide and Laboratory, 2369 Manchester. 
Head Office, 1112 Manchester. Blackburn, 295 Blackburn, 
Works Dept., 2397 Manchester. Clayton, 23974 Manchester. ib 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Hydrated Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification, and of different Strengths to suit conditions of Purification, 

Sulphuric Acid (free from Arsenic) for Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacture, Recovered Sulphur, and 

Prussiates of Soda, Spent Oxide bought .on Sulphur and Cyanide Contents, Tar and Gas Liquor pur- 
chased. Sce our Advertisement last week. 








THE GAS-METER CoO., LTD. 


WORKS: 238, Kingsland Road, LONDON, N.E.; 
Union Street, OLDHAM; Hanover Street, DUBLIN; 18, Atkinson Street, MANCHESTER. 


g 
7) 
G 


° 


To change Price of Gas, 
remove Wheels marked 
T & B (Top & Bottom) ; 
replacing them with | 1: - : oS 
other Price Wheels sent | A R . N i Berton | a DUBLIN, " 
free on application. | 
— A wd 
= reo, 9 


‘**METER LONDON.” 
Telegraphic | ‘‘ METER ae. o 
Addresses: ‘METER DUBLIN 

“METBR MANCHESTER.’ 


2918 MANCHESTER. 





Front View with Index Door Removed. 
THESE METERS CAN BE FITTED WITH COLSON’S PATENT CASH-BOX. 
Ageat for Scotland: THOS, WATSON, 34, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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See weno ee eee 9” 


Illustration of Patent Spring Globe 
Holder, fitted to Globe, Gallery, and 
sectional view of same. 






















FALK, STADELMANN, & CO., Lro. 


LONDON, & 
83, 85, and 87, Farringdon Road, B.C. 


IMPROVED VERITAS 


INVERTED BURNERS. 
ORIGINAL PATTERN and SHELL PATTERN. 
British Manufacture. 


NEW INTERMEDIATE SIZE. 


In addition to their already WELL-KNOWN STERLING QUALITIES, 
these BURNERS are now fitted with PATENT SPRING GLOBE 
HOLDERS (as illustrated in the accompanying diagram), simplifying the 
FITTING TO and REMOVAL OF GLOBES from Burner, also RE- 
DUCING BREAKAGE by allowing a FREE EXPANSION of the Glass. 

They are also fitted with NEW AIR REGULATING CUP, enabling the 
adjustment of Burner whilst alight, and NEW AND IMPROVED GAS 
ADJUSTER with thumbscrew of Black Non-Heating Material. 











A MOST EFFICIENT BURNER OF HIGH-CLASS 
FINISH AND THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. 





May we send you a Sample? 





GLASGOW, 
74, 76, and 78, Great Clyde Street. 












Gasholders 
and 
Steel Tanks. 


Purifiers. 


Condensers. 


Scrubbers. 


Structural 
Steel Work. 





Steel Storage 
Tanks for 
Oil, Water, 

&e. 


Welded and 
Riveted Steel 


Mains. 








SPIRAL 
GUIDED 
GASHOLDERS 


with 


Clayton and 


» 


Pickering’s 


<< DSL! 


REITER ee 


Patent Guides, 


v4 


or with 





4prebs 


Spiral Plates. 


ORIGINAL 
MAKERS. 


Three-Lift Telescopic Gasholder and Steel Tank, Made and Erected by 


CLAYTON, 


SON & CO., LTD., LEEDS, 


For the WELLINGTON GAS CO., Miramar Works, New Zealand. Tank, 152 ft. 6 in. dia, Gasholder, 150 ft, dia, by 30 ft. Lifts, 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 


CARBURETTED-WATER-GAS 


Cubic Feet Daily. 


Aarhus, Denmark 


Agram, Croatia. 200,000 
Alkmaar, Holland 400,000 
Allenstein, Germany 200,000 
Antwerp, Belgium . 1,500,000 
Antwerp (2nd) . 1,000,000 
Ashford : 50,00 
Augsburg, Bavaria . 425,00 
Aylesbury . ; 150,00 
Barmen- Rittershausen ‘ 500,000 
Barrow 00,00 
Bath . 1,000,000 
Belfast .700, 
Belfast (2nd) : 4,500,000 
Benrath, Germany . ‘ 125,000 
Berlin—Charlottenburg - 2,500,000 
Berlin—Rixdorf . 50,000 
Berlin—Rixdorf (2nd) 700,000 
Berlin—Tegel . 3,500,000 
Berlin—Tegel wan - 6,350,000 
Bilston a 75,000 
Birmingham 1,500,000 
Bishop’s Stortford 00,000 
Bochum, Westphalia 30, 
Bognor. 100,00 
= N.J. 25, 
Bournemouth . 1,000,000 
Bournemouth (2nd) . 00,00: 
Bremen, Germany 50,0 
Bremen (2nd) 950,000 
Bremen (3rd) 50,000 
Brentford . 1,200,000 
Brentford (2nd) 50,000 
Bridgwater 00,000 
Bridlington ° 150,000 
Bridlington (2nd) 0, 
Brieg, Silesia . 100,000 
Brighton . : - 1,750,000 
Brighton (2nd) . ; - 1,850,000 
Bromley ; - 1,500,000 
Bruges, Belgium : 00,000 
Brussels—Anderlecht 0,00 
Brussels—Anderlecht (2nd) 350,000 
Brussels—Forest . ,000,000 
Brussels—Koekelberg . 1,000,000 
Brussels—St. Gilles . ,000,000 
Brussels—St. Josse . ,000,000 
Brussels—St. Josse (2nd) 00,000 
Brussels—Ville . 750,000 
Brussels—Ville (2nd). ‘ 750,000 
trussels—Ville (3rd). 1,500,000 
Brussels—Ville (4th). 50, 
Bucarest, Roumania 1,100,000 
Budapest, Hungary . 50, 
Budapest (2nd)... 1,750,000 
Carlisle ° 00, 
Carlisruhe, Germany 500,000 
Chigwell . - + 350,000 
Chorley. . 300,000 
Commercial, London : 850,000 
Commercial ‘(2nd) 50,000 
Commercial (3rd) 1,250,000 
Commercial (4th) ,000,000 
Copenhagen. 00,000 
Copenhagen (2nd) 2,500,000 
Courtrai, Seigion 250,000 
Coventry . 0,000 
Geveubit (2nd) . 00,000 
Cracow, Galicia. : z 200,000 
Cracow (2nd) . : : 200,000 
Crefeld, Germany . . 500,000 
Croydon . . .  . 1,250,00 
Croydon (2nd) . ° . 625,000 
Croydon (3rd) . ; 625, 
Croydon (4th) . ‘ : 550,000 
Debreczin, Hungary. 100,000 
Deventer, Holland 150,000 
Deventer (aad) . 200,000 
Dorking 150,000 
Dublin ° 2,000,000 
Dublin (2nd) 2,000,000 
Dublin (3rd) 650,000 
Dundee. 1,500,000 
Dunedin, N.Z. . 150,000 
Dunedin, N.Z. (2nd) . 2'75,000 
Durham. 200,000 
Diisseldorf, Germany 1,000,000 
Eastbourne 1,250,000 
Edinburgh. . . 2,000,000 
Epsom a : ; : 225,000 
Epsom (2nd) - +. 300,000 
Falmouth . ; ; 3 150,000 


Cubic Feet Daily. 


Faversham. 00,000 
Flensburg, Sleswig 300,000 
Forst, Brandenburg 300,000 
Frankenthal, Germany . 175,000 
G. i. &@ Cc. Co. Beckton. 2,250.00 


0,000 
c (2nd) 10,750,000 
G.L. &C. Co., Bromley. 3,750,000 
G. L. & C. Co., Fulham. 1,750.000 
G.L.&C. Co., »» (2nd) 750,000 
G.L. &C.Co., Kensal Green 2,250,000 


G.L. &C. Ce., Nine Elms 2.75 0,000 
Gablonz, Austria . 0,000 
Gelsenkirchen, Westphalia 175,000 
Gelsenkirchen (2nd) 4 50,000 
Geneva, Switz. 4 0,00 
Gosport . ° 200,000 
Goteborg, Sweden . 00,000 
Goteborg (2nd) 600,000 
Graudenz, Prussia . 200,000 
Guildford . 8 50,000 
Guildford (2nd) ° 200,000 
Haarlem, Holland . 850,000 
Hamburg, Germany 1,750,000 
Hampton Court 5 0,00 
Hampton Court (ret 600,000 
Hartlepool 750,000 
Hebden Bridge. ‘ 200,000 
energy | eeu 200,000 
Holyoke, Mass. 600,000 
Hong Kong. ; : 450,000 
Hull . x ‘ : - 1,500,000 
Ilford : 650,000 
Innsbruck, Austria . 200,000 
Ipswich . 750,000 
Kampen, Holland 350,000 
Kiel, Sleswig . 1,000,000 
Kiel (2nd) . : : 80,00 
L. & N.W. Rly., Crewe . 700,000 
Lausanne, Switz. . 250,000 
Lawrence, Mass. 400,000 
Lea Bridge ; . . 350,000 
Lea Bridge (2nd) . . 350,000 
Lea Bridge (3rd) 400,000 
Lea Bridge (4th) 1,000,000 
Leeuwarden, Holland 00,00 
Leiden, Holland 500,000 
Leiden (2nd) 575,000 
Leigh, Lancs. . 350,000 
Lemberg, Galicia 260,000 
Lemberg (2nd) 500,000 
Liége, Belgium 1,000,000 
Liége (2nd) 50,00 
Lincoln . 500,000 
Liverpool . : R - 3,500,000 
Liverpool (2nd) % - 4,500,000 
Longton . R c 00,000 
Louvain, Belgium . 800,000 
Litbeck, Germany . 400,000 
Maastricht, Holland 200,000 
Magdeburg, omeny 1,400,000 
Maidenhead . 25,00 
Maidenhead (2nd) 225,000 
Maidstone : 500,000 
Malines, Belgium 500,000 
Malmo, ovate 350,000 
Malta 00,00 
Manchester. ‘ - 8,500,000 
Manchester (2nd) . - 3,500,000 
Marlborough . ‘ 00,000 
Mayence, Germany. 700,000 
McKeesport, Pa. . 500,000 
Merthyr Tydfil 300,000 
Middlesbrough. 1,250,000 
Namur, Belgium 75, 
Nelson . 400,000 
Newburgh, N.Y. 600,000 
New York. ‘i 5,200,000 
Nictheroy, Brazil 50,000 
North Middlesex . . 50,000 
North Middlesex (2nd) . 200,000 
North -—rcccee card) 75,000 
Norwich . ,000,000 
Norwich (2nd) . 300,000 
Norwich (3rd) . 500,000 
Nottingham . - 1,000,000 
Nottingham (2nd) . - 1,000,000 
Nuneaton . : ,000 
Oberhausen, Germany 175,000 
Oldenburg, Germany 00,000 
Ostend, Belgium 100,000 
Ostend as «= 00,000 
Perth, W.A. . a : 125,000 





Poo 

Pont “Fiizabeth, s. A 
Portsmouth . 
Posen, Germany 
Posen (2nd) 

Prague, Austria 
Preston 

Reading 

Redhill : 

Redhill (2nd) 
Reichenberg, Bohemia 
Reichenberg (2nd) 
Revel, Russia 
Rhymney assed 
Romford . 

Romford (2nd) . . 
Rotterdam, Holland. 
Rotterdam (2nd) 
Rotterdam (3rd) 
Rotterdam (4th) 
Rotterdam (5th) 

St. Albans. ; 

St. Gallen, Switz. 
St. Gallen (2nd) 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

San Paulo, Brazil 
Santiago de Cuba 
Scarborough . 
Schwelm, Westphalia 
Shanghai . 5 
Shanghai (2nd) . 
Shanghai (3rd) . 
Southampton . 
Southampton (2nd) . 
Southampton on : 
Southgate. 
Southport . 
Southport (2nd). 
South Shields . 
Stafford 

Staines . 

Stettin, Germany 
Stockholm. 
Stockholm (2nd) 
Stockport . 

Stockport (2nd). 
Stockport (3rd) . 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Swansea ° 
Swansea (2nd) . 
Swansea (8rd) . 
Swindon . 
Sydney—Harbour 


Sydney—Harbour (2nd) . 


Sydney—Mortlake . 


Sydney—Mortlake aed ‘ 


Syracuse, N.Y. . 
Taunton . . 
Taunton (2nd) . 

The Hague Holland . 
The Hague (2nd) 
Tilburg, Holland 
Torquay . 
Tottenham. 
Tottenham (2nd) 
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Utrecht (2nd) 
Verviers, Belgium 
Vienna ‘ 

Vienna (2nd) 
Waltham . 
Wandsworth & Putney 
Watford . 2 
Watford (2nd) . 
Wellington, N.Z. 
West Bromwich 
West Ham. " 
West Ham (2nd) . 
Weston-super-Mare. 
Weston (2nd) _ . 2 
Wexford, Ireland 
Wiesbaden, ren 
Winchester . 
Winchester (2nd) 
Wolverhampton 
Zwolle, Holland. 
Zwolle (2nd) 


Cubic Feet Daily, 
1,500,000 
4 0 


ALSO CONSTRUCTION OF AMERICAN COLLEAGUES, 581,800,000 Cu. Ft. Daily. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


A Notable Power Development. 


From several scientific and practical points of view—par- 
ticularly from those of the physicist and the mechanist—the 
paper by Mr. Herbert A. Humphrey, on “ An Internal Com- 
“bustion Pump, and Other Applications of a New Prin- 
“ciple,” read before the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and the discussion upon it (which was completed last 
Friday night), contain more than passing interest. To the 
engineer, whatever be his particular work in the profession, 
new developments in the provision of power in any shape 
or form have concern. Mechanical operation surrounds us 
on all sides ; and it is developing along the newer lines at a 
pace that is not a little astounding. And the simple method 
for the development of power which Mr. Humphrey has now 
presented to us promises—we can go no farther in positive 
assertion as yet—to place at command a method whereby 
there will be a great expansion of power application; for, as 
the title of the paper implies, the new internal combustion 
pump is not only capable of raising and forcing liquids, but 
it is especially applicable to the compression of all elastic 
fluids. In this statement, taking into consideration, too, that 
the motive force is gas, are found sufficient reasons, apart 
from the scientific interest attaching, for calling our readers’ 
attention to the latest novelty that has come to swell, and 
possibly to take a prominent place in, the vast and fasci- 
nating history of thermodynamics. 

The originality and fertility that pervade this invention of 
Mr. Humphrey (whatever may be its practical future) force 
themselves upon one at every fresh aspect of consideration ; 
and the acknowledgment of this by many eminent engineers 
during the discussion on his paper must be alike gratifying 
and encouraging to the inventor. The direct development 
and application of power without going through a chain of 
transformations is of itself a worthy achievement. The sup- 
planting of complication, and the eradicating of old-time 
difficulties, by a combination of extreme simplicity, enhance 
the value of the achievement. Mr. Humphrey claims no 
credit for the radical idea of this invenion. As far back as 
1868, the notion of exploding a combustible mixture of gas 
and air to produce pressure on the surface of water with the 
object of raising the water, was conceived; but the efforts 
to put it into practice failed through conception not being 
backed by a sufficient breadth of view. It has been left to 
Mr. Humpkrey, forty years or so later, to discover by criti- 
cal examination of the problem what appears to be a prac- 
tical solution, attested by experts, and so far accepted by 
practical engineers that it is possible there will soon be at 
work trial plants on a large scale. Then, and not till then, 
will it be possible to speak in the confident manner that one 
is tempted to employ in face of the infatuating enthusiasm 
of the inventor and his friends. 

The underlying principle, then, of the new gas-pump is 
the exploding of a combustible mixture which exerts the 
force so generated direct on to the surface of water, and 
so lifts it. The mass of water on which the gas acts is 
made to oscillate between high and low level; and this 
movement alone serves to draw in fresh water, to exhaust 
the burnt products of combustion, to draw in a further com- 
bustible charge, and to compress it previous to ignition. 
Looking broadly at the invention, there has been, in develop- 
ing the combination, a comprehensive attack on gas-pump, 
gas-turbine, and gas-engine problems. The plain and sim- 
ple, if somewhat cumbrous, types of structure by which Mr. 
Humphrey has secured the end he sought, eliminate much 
of the mechanism, and therefore difficulty, that obtain in 
connection with the gas-engine, though the gas-engine, be 
it said, like most other mechanical contrivances, appears to 
Possess a worse character than is actually the case when the 
defects of the genus are accumulated and brought under 
notice in bulk instead of separately. But we cannot escape 





from certain facts in connection with Mr. Humphrey’s in- 
vention. Where there is no rotating fly-wheel, no slide 
piston, no connecting-rod, nocrank, no bearings or glands of 
any sort, where the lubricating devices are of the simplest and 
are little required, and where no strong framework is needed 
—well, there goes a whole sheaf of points of difficulty, of 
friction, of waste, of wear and tear, and of labour. There 
is in the new structure the minimum of mechanism for the 
power developed. The high temperatures that are necessary 
for efficiency and economy in the gas-engine are absent 
here; and therefore also the concomitant difficulties—such 
as expansion and contraction of cylinder and piston, piston 
lubrication, and pre-ignition. As a matter of fact, there is 
little to lubricate, save a little interlocking gear; and as to 
pre-ignition, there can be no trouble in this regard in view 
of the fact that the explosion chamber is flushed by water 
every cycle. It is obvious, on brief acquaintance with the 
results of his work, that credit has to be taken by the in- 
ventor for economies in structure, in working (not speaking 
at the moment of fuel), and in maintenance. 

All of this might allow a big discount from working 
efficiency in comparison with other forms of engine, and yet 
give the new invention an easy lead. But for the moment, 
in regard to results, we have to depend only on those ob- 
tained from limited trials made by Dr. Unwin; and careful 
and accurate as is the learned Doctor in his technical pro- 
ceedings, we cannot avoid the recognition that the running 
of any mechanical structure large or small under the con- 
ditions of day-by-day actual work is not the same thing as 
the refinements of trial in the hands of such an expert. 
Provisionally, then, we accept the testimony of Dr. Unwin, 
which assures that the fuel consumption in the trials he 
made, reckoned on the work done in lifting water, was less 
than in any pumping arrangement, either by gas or steam, 
hitherto recorded. The new gas-pump used 831 cubic feet 
of Mond gas per pump-horse-power-hour; as contrasted 
with 120 to 127 cubic feet with a gas-engine and centrifugal 
pump. The pump answered to the demands upon it with 
varying lifts without any alteration in the gas and air mix- 
ture. There was no misfire or hitch of any description. 
On the other hand, in using the gas-pump for lifting water, 
the pertinent question has been asked as to whether there 
is any contamination of the water by tar or oil or sulphurous 
acid. Such contamination has not been noticed; and 
therefore the answer for the present stands in the negative. 
However, it is an exceptionally good character with which 
this novel internal combustion pump is introduced; and 
surrounding it is found much of special technical interest 
and merit. 


District High-Pressure Supplies. 


A COMPLIMENT was paid gas undertakings at a meeting 
of electrical engineers a few days ago, in the acknowledg- 
ment by one speaker that there is not anything in the com- 
mercial sphere that electrical people can do that the gas 
people cannot do. The managerial section of the gas 
industry will try to continue to live up to the good opinion 
formed of it by some of our electrical friends. The industry, 
as Mr. Sydney R. Barrett, the Superintendent of the Fittings 
Department of the Birmingham Gas Undertaking, was 
telling the Master Fitters’ Association a few days since 
(ante p. 607), is ever at work developing the resources of 
coal gas, and increasing the field of its utility and value to 
the public ; and one of the ways in which the Birmingham 
Gas Department are doing this is by putting down plant 
for distributing gas at increased pressure throughout a large 
district for the service of all and sundry who require high- 
power lighting, or gas at pressures above the normal for 
industrial uses in which high and dependable flame tem- 
peratures are essential. The point lifts to the surface again 
the question as to whether gas undertakings are making 
the utmost use that they could do of high-pressure supply 
in aiding, developing, and protecting their commercial in- 
terests. The Birmingham Gas Department, of course, are 
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not actually leading in this matter ; but, in connection withit, 
they are in the van of trading progress. What is being done 
is an extension of what has been effected in other places. The 
system of high-pressure supply to the outside lamps of a con- 
tinuous range of shops, inaugurated elsewhere (on a small 
scale) the system of general high-pressure supply as distinct 
from the private installation of high-pressure gas-plant. 
Groups.of shops are being dealt with in somewhat similar 
manner in other districts, notably at Tottenham, in regard 
to which information was imparted at the recent meeting 
of the Southern District Association. But there are under- 
takings with still larger views as to the potentialities of 
high-pressure supply, and who look to a substantial de- 
velopment of business from a judicious application of the 
system. The Fleet Street and neighbourhood high-pressure 
supply of the Gaslight and Coke Company is a case in 
point; and the Birmingham Corporation are going to give 
another example. Fleet Street, through this system, fur- 
nishes what the late Chairman of the Streets Committee 
of the City Corporation described as being the best-lighted 
thoroughfare in the City; and through the high-pressure 
main too, the Company have been able to displace electric 
lighting by high-pressure lamps, and to largely bring the gas 
into use for industrial purposes in certain of the neighbouring 
printing and other establishments. The business from the 
main not only pays, but in regard to lighting it gives an assur- 
ance that electrical competitors, with contemporary means, 
will never oust the Company from places where the high- 
pressure gas system has got in. 

The provision of a high-pressure supply ina likely neigh- 
bourhood cannot naturally be made for nothing. There 
are capital and running expenses to be considered. But 
increased expenditure in the distribution department has 
been compulsory ; and there are directions in which it may 
be wise, although not absolutely compulsory, to incur yet 
additional outlay. The provision ofa high-pressure supply 
in appropriate neighbourhoods is one such, and for several 
reasons. The flamearc lamp, however much it runs counter 
to the laws of scientific illumination, is an attractive thing 
for the publican, for the vendor of cheap jewellery, and for the 
drapers and tailors who adopt cheap-jack methods in their 
trading. The modern high-pressure lamp, which has doubled 
efficiency and so halved consumption for a given duty, is the 
effective competitor of the flame arc lamp—in cost and in 
brilliance; and it is an altogether steadier and less harmful 
form of illumination. But there is adifficulty. Only com- 
paratively large establishments can afford to have a private 
compressing plant for these high-pressure lamps; and there 
may be many small shopkeepers in the principal thorough- 
fares who would like the lamps, but do not want the plant. 
If there were a general high-pressure supply available, these 
tradesmen would, no doubt, be pleased to avail themselves 
of it. A scheme of the kind in a shopping district is the 
most effective means of competing with the flame arc lamp; 
and the retention of the outside lighting of a shop means, as 
a rule, the retention of the inside illumination. The busi- 
ness centres of the larger towns also, in most cases, offer 
scope for the application of high-pressure gas to industrial 
purposes. 

To a gas undertaking, the advantages of the provision in 
appropriate neighbourhoods of a high-pressure supply are 
obvious; and they may be grouped under the heads of commer- 
cial, advertising, and business insurance. To the tradesman 
or manufacturer fortunate enough to be located where he can 
make use of the high-pressure supply, there are also several 
advantages. By its means he can obtain illumination per 
any given unit at a cheaper rate than is possible with low- 
pressure supply, owing to the threefold increase in efficiency 
per cubic foot of gas consumed. He has not to bear the 
initial expense of a private compressing plant ; nor do run- 
ning and maintenance costs fall upon him. The consumer 
has not to provide any labour or attention of any kind for 
the compressing plant. There is, in short, a considerable 
saving to the consumer between the private plant and the 
common provision of a high-pressure supply. The advan- 
tages are thus fairly evenly balanced. The question of the 
charge to make for the high-pressure gas must be governed 
largely by local circumstances. The convenience is cer- 
tainly worth a rather higher price than is paid for gas at 
ordinary pressure; but that is a matter that need not occa- 
sion gas undertakers much concern, so long as business is 
preserved to them—business of a class which the electricians 
find the most pregnable of all under the conditions of low- 
pressure gas supply. In the case of the Gaslight and Coke 





Company, they merely charge, in connection with the Fleet 
Street high-pressure gas supply, a percentage on the ordinary 
cost of gas to cover the loss of volume due to compression. 
Apart from the question of general high-pressure supply in 
suitable localities, it is patent the electricity undertakings 
are now feeling the effects of private gas-compressing plants. 
The Hornsey Borough Council have shown their feelings 
on the matter by deciding that the rates for energy for 
motors used for driving gas-compressors are to be 13s. 4d. 
per quarter up to 20 units, and for each additional unit 6d. 
These are vindictive prices ; and electricity for the working 
of compressing plants comes under the category of power 
supply! But electric motors are not necessary for gas- 
compressors; as a matter of fact, they area danger. Ona 
collapse of the electric supply, down falls the high-pressure 
lighting to the low-pressure level, though that the tradesman 
can better tolerate than total extinction. Anyway a general 
supply of high-pressure gas relieves the users of all personal 
worry. We believe that from tentative supplies on the 
small scale, high-pressure supply will exhibit some remark- 
able developments, and that in the very near future. 


An External Cause. 


One of those deplorable accidents which all must regret, 
but which care and foresight on the part of gas suppliers 
cannot avert, has occurred at Islington, in the poisoning 
by an escape of gas from a fractured street main of three 
children, the eldest of whom was only ten years of age. 
Children of such tender years ought not to have been left 
by their parents unprotected, and particularly after the 
warning that they had had on the morning of the fatality of 
the presence of gas in the dwelling. It would also seem that 
the children were practically prisoners in the rooms. Pro- 
bably with the best of intentions of safeguarding them—the 
event proved the mistake—according to the evidence of the 
mother, “ the doors were fastened, so that the children could 
“ not get out; but she did not think they were bolted.” Had 
the children had their freedom, it is not at all unlikely that 
they would have been alive now. But in this case it is not 
our business to censure; the Jury did this in the gentlest 
manner possible by their expression of opinion that it was 
unfortunate the children were left alone. What was done 
was done thoughtlessly by a pair of hard-working parents ; 
and no doubt their bereavement is in itself sufficient for 
them to bear. The aspect of the matter that chiefly con- 
cerns our readers is that it supplies another instance of how 
outside influences contribute mainly to the production of 
fatalities in which gas has part. In thecase of the Bermond- 
sey explosion (about which there is some fresh information 
in our news columns to-day, p. 689), a fractured water-main 
and the presence of a disused sewer were the causes that 
produced the escape of gas and offered storage and con- 
veyance over a considerable section of roadway. In this 
Islington case, we have a 3-inch pipe broken, some 3 ft. 6 in. 
from the kerb. The pipe had been in position for 46 years ; 
and from the evidence of the Chief Distributing Engineer of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company (Mr. H. S. Reeson), it was 
still in good condition for the conveying of gas. 

What, then, caused the pipe to fracture after being in posi- 
tion through sucha number of years? It was found that the 
earth at the spot where the fracture occurred was loose. The 
looseness must have been of somewhat recent origin, as other- 
wise it seems almost impossible that the pipe could have been 
fortunate enough to escape through its long life the accident 
that has now befallen it. But there is no testimony to show 
how the earth became loosened at the particular spot, nor as to 
whether there had been any abnormal traffic over the roadway. 
Nothing can be said on these points. But something found 
out the evidently newly-created weak point; the fracture oc- 
curred; and the released gas passed along the way of least 
resistance, and obtained entrance into the basement rooms 
where the children were. The jury imposed no blame upon 
the Gas Company, nor was there any foolish talk about the 
Company (as there has been in times past) undertaking such 
an almost superhuman task as making an inspection of the 
whole of their 2184 miles of mains and 2000 miles of ser- 
vice-pipes by opening up the roadways and footpaths, and 
so creating a condition of things, through loosening the soil, 
that would lead to more fractures than are heard of now. 
Nor did the jury appear to be at all astonished to learn that 
a gas-pipe, properly embedded in good soil, may be as good 
for its designed purpose after 46 years’ service as on the day 
it was laid. Expressions of opinion, riders to verdicts, and 
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so forth on the part of non-technical jurymen upon technical 
subjects of which they have no knowledge, and so do not 
understand, contribute to no good end; but they are apt to 
sharpen popular animosity against supply companies, who 
are anxious to serve the public well, and to do so with all 
possible concern for the public safety. 








The Statue of Sir George Livesey. 


It was anticipated, from a statement made last August by 
the Chairman (Mr. Charles Carpenter), that the memorial of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company to the late Sir George Livesey 
—to be erected on the garden plot adjoining the well-known 
offices at the Old Kent Road works—would be completed late 
in the autumn of this year. Anticipation has not been realized; 
and for a very good reason, there will not be realization until the 
summer of next year. In the first place, the eminent sculptor, 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, is an exceedingly busy man; and the statue 
will not be ready until the New Year. He is desirous, too, that 
the statue should be included in the next Royal Academy exhibi- 
tion; and to this the Board of the Company have acceded. The 
formal unveiling will not therefore take place before next summer. 
The ceremony will doubtless lose some of its freshness by reason 
of the statue being previously exhibited ; but the Board felt—and 
rightly—that they would be doing the correct thing by consenting 
to the exhibition, and so affording an opportunity to many, who 
would otherwise be denied the pleasure, of becoming acquainted 
with the merits of the statue. This explanation will satisfy all 
interested readers as to the non-fulfilment of Mr. Carpenter’s 
prediction. While mentioning this matter, it may be noted that, 
according to an announcement in the “ Co-partnership Journal,” 
it has been arrangement to place a bust of Sir George, by Mr. 
Pomeroy, in the vestibule of the Livesey Institute. 





Dangers of the Streets. 


Yet another danger threatens the long-suffering pedestrian, 
who, after being chased out of the roadway by motor cars and 
other fearsome vehicles, only reaches the pavement or refuge to 
find that it may be still necessary fur him to exercise caution— 
if the thoroughfare should be lighted by electric arc lamps. A 
young painter last May, while waiting for a friend at the corner 
of a road in the district of the Leyton Urban Council, stood under 
one such lamp, and, the globe falling, was severely cut about the 
head and otherwise knocked about. Absence from work and a 
doctor’s bill resulted; and all these unpleasant experiences formed 
the subject of an action which the sufferer brought against the 
Council in the Bow County Court. Ill-luck, however, pursued 
him even here; for, in the absence of any evidence of negligence 
in the fixing of the lamp, the plaintiff was non-suited by the Judge 
who said the Local Authority had a duty cast upon them to have 
these lamps for lighting purposes. An accident of the kind has 
admittedly hitherto been an extremely rare occurrence—in fact, 
the Council’s Electrical Engineer stated that it was the first case 
of the kind ke had known in his twenty-five years’ experience. The 
ground for uneasiness exists in a statement which was made by 
an expert called for the plaintiff—namely, that “ a thousand-and- 
one things might have caused the fall.” If the safe hanging of an 
electric arc globe depends upon the absence of so many factors, 
there must be an ever-present danger of one or more of them 
being brought into play. In fact, the Engineer himself seems 
to have admitted that the accident was one which it would have 
been impossible to avoid ; and this was supported by the expert 
referred to, who said it would be a very difficult matter to fix 
globes so that they would not fall on passers-by. 


Rating Statistics. 


We are reminded once more of the march of time by the 
receipt from Mr. James Carter, the Borough Treasurer of Preston, 
of his annual statistics with regard to the rates levied in a selec- 
tion of towns; and the charges for gas, water, and electricity, 
and profits and losses on municipal undertakings, in the same 
places. The present figures relate to the year 1909-10; and some 
points from them are reproduced in another part of to-day’s 
Issue. It is Mr. Carter’s custom to add year by year further 
names to his list ; and on the present occasion it is noticed that 
the already substantial number has been increased by the inclu- 
Slon of three new-comers—making a total of ninety-four towns 
dealt with. While not pretending to be anything like a complete 








record on the subjects with regard to which information is given, 
the fact that both large and medium-sized towns are included— 
combined with the extent of the list—fairly justifies one in looking 
upon the figures as a useful indication of the state of affairs exist- 
ing generally over the country. Of course, circumstances alter 
cases; but it is impossible in a compilation of the character of 
this one to point to the numberless factors which influence the 
various figures given in respect of the different places. Thus 
comparisons of one town with another must be open to the 
objection which so often attaches to the quoting of bare figures. 
There may be perfectly valid reasons for the rates being higher 
in one place than another; and the same remark applies to gas, 
water, and electricity charges. Still, however, the fact remains 
that there are these differences; and it is by no means without 
interest to note them. When a man is contemplating (say) the 
building of a factory, and is looking for a suitable site, he in- 
quires as to the extent of the rates and charges referred to. He 
would be hardly likely to concern himself overmuch as to why 
they happen to be high or why they are low. 


‘Some Figures. 


Well, to come to the present returns. Glancing down the 
list, the rates levied show in a few places a welcome tendency to 
subside to a somewhat lower level than one has of late become 
accustomed to. On the other hand, a large number of increases 
fall to be recorded. As tothe amount in the pound levied for rates, 
there are no less than thirteen places where it is gs. or over (com- 
pared with seven last year)—there being a tie between Norwich and 
our old friend (in thisrespect) East Ham for first place, with gs. 11d. 
This is an addition of 1d. in the former case and of 8d. in the latter. 
The number of instances in which the rates amount to 8s. in the 
pound or more is 36 on the present occasion, as against 24 and 
25 for the two immediately preceding years. At the bottom of 
the scale, there are again the same three towns—Bournemouth, 
Lancaster, and Oxford—where the rates are 5s. or less in the 
pound; and in spite of this, in the first-named case there were 
losses on estates owned and from “other sources” which in- 
creased the rates to the extent of 1d. in the pound. The list 
includes 16 places where the price of gas is 2s. or under per 1000 
cubic feet, for domestic purposes, against 15 last year (Sheffield 
is one of the newly-added towns). Widnes, as usual, occupies 
first place in regard to cheapness, with a charge of ts. 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet for domestic purposes, and still lower rates to large 
consumers and to users of power. For a domestic supply of 
electricity, four places charge 6d. or more per B.T.U.; while 
in Ashton-under-Lyne, Merthyr Tydfil, and Wolverhampton the 
average price is 3d., and in West Ham there is a flat-rate of 3d. 
Twelve of the towns (the same number as last year) named by Mr. 
Carter “relieve the rates” to the extent of 1s. or more in the 
pound in consequence of the “ rents of property and profits trans- 
ferred from gas, water, markets, &c.;” but numerous instances 
are quoted of losses on municipal undertakings which have caused 
the rates to be increased—in three cases by over ts. in the pound. 











The Latest Gas Undertakings Returns. 


The returns relating to the gas undertakings of the United 
Kingdom for the year ended Dec. 31, 1908, in the case of the 
Companies, and March 31, 1909, for the Local Authorities, were 
issued yesterday, but too late to be fully noticed in to-day’s 
“JouRNAL.” It was only a few weeks ago (on the 4th ult.) that 
they were presented to the House of Commons and ordered to be 
printed ; so that their prompt publication is in the highest degree 
commendable, and is in striking contrast to the dilatoriness of 
which complaint has been made in recent years. The returns 
furnish information in regard to 790 undertakings—499 Companies 
and 291 Local Authorities, compared with 495 and 276 (together 
771) before. The following are the totals: Amount authorized, 
£152,702,081; amount paid up and borrowed, £130,708,693 ; 
receipts, £30,519,639; expenditure, £23,474,709; tons of coal 
carbonized, 15,394,307; cubic feet of gas made, 189,918,737,000 ; 
cubic feet sold, 173,957,395,000; length of mains, 34,490 miles; 
number of consumers, 5,916,120 ; number of public lamps, 700,696. 
The totals in the immediately preceding returns, which were 
noticed in the “ JouRNAL” for the 2gth of June last (p. 958), were: 
Amount authorized, £129,702,385 ; amount paid up and borrowed, 
£113,865,050; receipts, £30,067,752; expenditure, £22,724,104 ; 
tons of coal carbonized, 15,406,753; cubic feet of gas made, 
188,486,693,000 ; cubic feet sold, 172,889,147,000 ; length of mains, 
33,536 miles ; number of consumers, 5,665,176; number of public 
lamps, 700,264. Our usual particulars from the new returns will 
be given next week. 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 





(For Stock and Share List, see p. 691.) 


Business on the Stock Exchange was quiet last week, particu- 
larly in the earlier days of it. The tendency at first was not 
quite pronounced, and prices oscillated at times first one way 
and then the other. On Wednesday, things took a decided turn 
for the_better,"except in the more speculative markets, which are 
subject to special influences; and for all the rest of the week 
there was a steady increase in activity, together with an advance 
in prices. Politics are excluded from these columns, and the 
post hoc is not always the propter hoc. But it is a noteworthy fact 
that, dating from the rejection of the Budget, a strong recovery 
in the choicest markets, and a buying of the best things, set in toa 
degree long unknown in Capel Court. The fairly firm opening of 
Monday had given way to some extent on Tuesday, and Consols 
had fallen. But all this was changed on Wednesday. Consols 
rose {; Railways began to amend; and the Foreign Market was 
calm and firm. Thursday was most cheerful. Home Govern- 
ment securities were in full cry, and Consols advanced ;7;. On 
Friday, the irresistible expansive force pushed Consols up another 
3; All the gilt-edged division were in strong demand; the Rail- 
way and the Foreign Markets following up. Business continued 
unusually active on Saturday; and the firmness in the leading 
departments was well maintained. In the Money Market, the 
supply was fully abundant, and rates eased down steadily. A 
reduction in the Bank rate on Thursday was at one time 
thought possible; but it did not come about. Business in the 
Gas Market was below the mark in point of activity; and it had 
no particularly noticeable feature about it. There were a few 
changes in quotations—about as many in one direction as in the 
other—but none apparently possessing any significance affecting 
the stability of the undertakings. In Gaslight and Coke issues, 
the ordinary was quieter, and evinced not the slightest disposition 
to budge from its old figures. Transactions marked from 102} to 
1033. The secured issues showed prices of 87 for the maximum, 
from 103} to 105 for the preference, and from 82 to 83 for the 
debenture. South Metropolitan was more active, but still un- 
changed. Dealings were marked at from 119} to 120}; and the 
debenture was done at from 81 to 82. In Commercials, nothing 
was done except one transaction in the 3} per cent. at 103—a fall 
of 1. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, Bournemouth 
preference changed hands at 15} and 15,4, Brentford old at 253, 
Lea Bridge at 121, South Suburban at 120}, and West Ham pre- 
ference at 125—a fall of 1. South Shields rose 3, thus edging 
above a 5 per cent. price. In the Continental companies, Im- 
perial was very quiet, with only three or four transactions at 
105; to 1063. Union made 98} and 98 (with a rise of 1 in the 
preference) ; and European was done at 243—a fall of }. Among 
the undertakings of the remoter world, Buenos Ayres realized 
133, Cape Town 2}, Monte Video 123 and 123, Oriental 138} (a 
rise of 1), Primitiva 6}; and 73, ditto preference 5} and 5,';, ditto 
debenture from 95} to 964, and San Paulo 14}. 


_ 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 








A Domestic Contract System—Prophecy Again—Fruitful Gas-Burners 
—Lessons from the Board of Trade Returns—Calorific Values— 
A Confession from Finchley—The Dog-in-the-Manger Spirit. 


THE paper that Messrs. Handcock and Dykes have read before 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, on ‘“ The Present Aspect 
of Electric Lighting,” is one of the most open admissions from 
electrical engineers that we have yet seen as to the tremendous 
pressure from which the electrical industry is suffering. It also 
affords another illustration of the frantic struggles electricians 
have to make to get business, and of the tortuous methods whereby 
they seek to effect their purpose; and their extremity is well 
portrayed in the grotesque figures that the authors quote for gas 
lighting. The authors (as a report in last week’s issue shows) 
suggest that householders within certain limits may be induced to 
change their patronage from gas to electricity by means of a con- 
tract system, under which an annual charge of (say) 12s. per 
25-candle (say, 30-watt per hour) lamp is made, inclusive of wiring 
rental for an all-day supply, and 10s. per lamp per annum for a 
dusk-to-dawn supply. The idea is not new. Charge per burner 
was at one time in vogue in the gas industry; it is not so now. 
The gas industry prefers not to do business on medieval lines 
in these days. It has a much better method, under which the 
consumer pays for what he receives; and the gas undertaking 
gets paid for only what is consumed. There is no speculation 
on one side or the other; and the undertaking does not look 
to come out on the right side of the hedge on the average 
of the business done. It expects every consumer to yield his 
average of profit per unit of consumption. There is freedom 
in the business processes of the gas industry, and no limitations. 
But to all these new systems of charging for electricity, to all the 
fresh methods that are evolved in the hope that they will be opera- 
tive in winning over consumers from gas, there are limitations. 
In the discussion on the Handcock and Dykes paper, it was gene- 
rally acknowledged that the short-hour consumers could not be 
supplied under the proposed system, but that they would still 





have to come under meter supply. And Mr. George Wilkinson, 
from his experiences at Harrogate, asserts that the system cannot 
be applied to cooking and heating. ‘It would,” he says, “be 
waste of money to do anything of the kind in a neighbourhood 
where there are small houses, as it is possible to get as many 
British thermal units out of 6 cubic feet of gas as are to be realized 
out of a unit of electricity.” That is a commonplace fact that the 
intelligence of few electricians appears able to grasp. There may 
be such a thing as being too scientific to be able to appreciate the 
mere practical. 

Under this new contract system, it is expected that it is all up 
with gas. The philosophic and prophetic Handcock and Dykes 
hold that gas companies will not be able to compete at the price. 
Mr. J. S. Dow—one of our illuminating engineering friends— 
asserts, and that truly, that gas companies could dosoon the same 
lines quite well; but they stand in no need of indulging in com- 
mercial curiosities of the kind. And Mr. Risch—another speaker 
in the discussion on the paper—believes that Mr. Dow is correct. 
The point is worth a little inquiry. The 12s. per annum must be 
a calculated figure for the 25-candle power (30-watt per hour) 
lamp. The details of the calculation (so far at least as the 
publication of the paper enables us to ascertain) remain locked 
in the breasts or the heads of Messrs. Handcock and Dykes. 
However, supposing we take 2s. per lamp as representing wiring 
charges per annum. This will leave 1os. per lamp for current, 
which, at 5d. per unit, would buy 24 units of electricity; this being 
sufficient to keep a 25-candle power metallic filament lamp run- 
ning for 792 hours. A 25-candle inverted gas-lamp only requires 
1 to 1} cubic feet of gas per hour, according to quality; so that 
1000 cubic feet of gas, or an expenditure for gas of only 2s. to 3s. 
in most districts, would supply the same illumination in the hours 
named. Have Messrs. Handcock and Dykes any objections to 
raise to these figures? If so, let us have them. There is a 
beautiful disregard among electricians of what can be done by 
the modern forms of incandescent gas-burners. They have yet to 
make intimate acquaintance with the truism that it is well to take 
account of the full strength of one’s competitor rather than to 
under-rate it. Take a house in which there are thirty incandes- 
cent gas-burners, in which house the whole of the cooking is done 
by gas, and gas-fires are used in the drawing and bed rooms, and 
in which the total and actual gas account, including meter and 
cooking-stove rents, comes to about {10 a year. The house is 
well lighted—even wastefully, to please the householder who pre- 
fers light to darkness. How is the scheme of Messrs. Handcock 
and Dykes going to benefit this man, whose gas account of £10 
includes all cooking, and a fair amount of heating in the winter 
evenings and mornings? Credulous as many electricians are in 
all matters that are opposed to gas, Messrs. Handcock and Dykes 
are asking much of their fellows in the electrical world in inviting 
belief in the declaration that, where gas is 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, 12s. 2d. and (many work out as high as) £1 per burner are 
(excluding cooking, but including meter-rent) fairly representative 
figures for domestic incandescent gas lighting. The householder 
above mentioned would, at 12s. 2d. pay, exclusive of ccoking and 
heating, £18 5s. per annum at 12s. 2d. per burner, and £30 at £1 
per burner. He does not pay either figure, including cooking and 
heating. Consider the matter another way. The £1 would buy 
8000 cubic feet of gas at 2s. 6d., which would run a 25-candle in- 
verted incandescent lamp from 6400 to 8000 hours (!) according to 
the quality of the gas—nearly as many hours as there are in a 
year. Messrs. Handcock and Dykes should find a platform where 
the members of the audience are not compos mentis. However, 
electricians really must take heed lest, in adopting the proposed 
contract system, they do not play into the hands of gas suppliers. 
Castles built in the air have intangible bases ; and the basis of the 
present scheme seems to be of much the same character. 

Look at the question of the expenditure for gas from a much 
more authentic source than the paper, from which authentic 
source it is possible to completely show the hollowness of the 
assertions put forward by Messrs. Handcock and Dykes. The 
last Board of Trade returns relating to gas undertakings (1907-8) 
present these facts: There were sold in the year by statutory gas 
undertakings no less than 172,889,147,000 cubic feet of gas to 
5,065,176 consumers, and 700,264 publiclamps. Assume that the 
public lamps consumed, on an average, 3 cubic feet, and that they 
were alight on an average 4000 hours each (of course, a number 
consume much more per hour, a number are cluster lamps, and 
a numberin rural areas are not alight all night, nor on moonlight 
nights; but the calculation will be sufficiently approximate for 
the purpose of demonstrating our point.) The public lighting con- 
sumption on this basis would amount to 8,403,168,000 cubic feet 
in'the year. Divide the remaining 164,485,979,000 cubic feet by the 
number of consumers, 5,665,176, and the consumption averages 
between 29,000 and 30,000 cubic feet, which, at the price of 2s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet selected by the authors, would represent an 
outlay of £3 15s. per consumer large or small—factory, business 
establishments, and householders—including the gas sold for 
power and industrial purposes, as well as for cooking and heating. 
These official figures absolutely subvert the absurdities set up by 
our electrical friends as representative and worthy of acceptation 
by electricians. It is time they threw off the old puerilities and 
pretence, and looked at facts fairly and squarely in the face. 

The remark made by Mr. Wilkinson (referred to in the opening 
paragraph) regarding 6 cubic feet of gas containing as much 
thermal value as a unit of electricity, is a point that few elec- 
tricians have yet realized. This conclusion may be drawn from 
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the statements that are glibly made as to cooking and heating by 
electricity at 1d. per unit being every bit as cheap as performing 
the same operations by gas. Many electricians never get beyond 
bare asseveration, for the simple reason that they either do not 
know what they are talking about, or, knowing, find that silence 
is the best line of escape from an awkward predicament on being 
challenged. Those electricians who want educating in this 
matter of the relative thermal values of gas and electricity can- 
not do better than study the article on the subject by Mr. R. M. 
Neilson as reproduced in the “ JourNAL” last week (p. 630). 
There is nothing new in the article, but the method of treatment 
is practical, and so valuable. It is shown that with coal gas at 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, 20,000 B.Th.U. can be purchased for 
1d.; whereas the heating value of a unit of electricity is 3425 
B.Th.U.—the number of thermal units purchasable for 1d. de- 
pending on the price per unit of electricity. This is a hard nut 
for our electrical friends to crack. The work of the gas industry 
is being directed to realizing still greater heating value from the 
coal carbonized, though gas manufacture, considering the heating 
value of the gas, coke, and tar, is already, in regard to thermal 
efficiency, a highly economical process ; whereas from the boiler- 
house to the electric radiator or electric cooking-stove, there is 
an unavoidable loss along the whole transformation road, with 
the result that the heat obtained from an electric-radiator is less 
than 54 per cent. of the thermal value originally contained in the 
coal put under the steam-boiler. The conclusion of Mr. Neilson 
is the only possible one, that while gas offers good prospects of 
taking the place of coal for house warming purposes, the employ- 
ment of electricity for such uses must always be expensive; and 
electric heating, though useful in special cases, will never be suffi- 
ciently economical to justify its extensive use. 

The street lighting question rages—at least, perhaps it would 
be better to say that those electricity supply owning councils con- 
tinue to rage who are pressed by the Local Government Board on 
the subject of the relative cost and efficiency for public lighting of 
modern incandescent gas-burners and electric lamps. The con- 
troversy at Finchley has been drawn out to weary length owing to 
the contumacy—which some vulgar people call pigheadedness— 
of the Council in refusing to answer the very simple question of 
the Board. Ofcourse, the Council were well aware they could not 
reply without giving themselves away; and the Local Govern- 
ment Board have too much knowledge of these matters to be mis- 
led by any specious or evasive answer. The Board have takena 
very dignified attitude in the matter. They say, and say truly, 
that it is their duty to satisfy themselves that the precise object 
for which a loan is to be sanctioned is one in harmony with the 
interests of the ratepayers. And as the information required is 
not forthcoming, the Board take the firm stand that they do not 
feel justified in sanctioning the loan. Some of the members: of 
the Council recognize that their own body has been evasive in the 
answers to the central authority. Now, however, on the matter 
being discussed on the final refusal of the Board to grant the loan, 
the Council’s abject fear of modern incandescent gas lighting is 
disclosed. It does not require a magnifying-glass to read between 
the closing lines of a resolution passed by the Council, in which 
it was decided to write again to the Board pointing out that all 
available information asked for by them was supplied during the 
local inquiry, and that “any prices offered by the Gas Company 
could only be regarded as competitive—quoted for undercutting 
the Council’s undertaking, with an ulterior motive which it would 
not be in the interests of the ratepayers to entertain.” That the 
Council are on the horns of a dilemma is clear; that they cannot 
give the information asked for by the Board without proving that 
their public lighting proposal is not in the interests of economical 
administration is equally palpable; and that they cannot compete 
with incandescent gas lighting is announced in as unequivocal 
terms as could be expected. 

The dog-in-the-manger spirit is unpleasantly rife in the pro- 
ceedings of our local councillors. The Chairman of the Finchley 
Council, in his curious contribution to the proceedings referred 
to above, confesses as much. “It is as well to announce now,” he 
says, “that we do not intend to take gas. We have our own 
electricity undertaking; and it would be madness on our part, 
under the circumstances, to take gas for lighting the streets. It 
is not altogether a matter of price. It suits the Council to light 
the streets, as current is thereby used at a time when it is not 
required for other purposes.” When will local authorities draw 
a distinct line between their trading and the common and legiti- 
mate functions of local government, so that the latter and the 
ratepayers generally may have fair play? It is idle to attempt to 
synthetize incompatible interests ; for one part or the other must 
suffer. What does the Chairman mean, too, when he suggests 
that the current for public lighting is used at a time when it is 
not required for other purposes? Have the Council lost all their 
private lighting custom? If not, does not the current required 
for public lighting come upon the peak of the private lighting 
load? Going farther afield, it is seen that the Epsom District 
Council have rejected an offer of the Gas Company to light the 
streets. It is said that the Lighting Committee have gone care- 
fully into the figures, and have found that the promise of the Gas 
Company—that the offer would result in a considerable saving to 
the ratepayers—is not justified. We should esteem it a favour if 
the Lighting Committee would allow us to examine the premises 
from which their deduction has been drawn. We are not very 
hopeful as to being allowed to make the investigation ; still the 
privilege would give much pleasure. Then there is the Lewisham 








Borough Council, who are not the owners of an electric lighting 
undertaking. They have recently been inquiring into certain pro- 
positions made by the South Metropolitan Electric Light Com- 
pany regarding street lighting ; and they have come to the con- 
clusion that the schemes would entail increased cost without any 
definite advantage. There we again see the influential difference 
between the ties of, and freedom from, municipal trading. 





ALTERING THE LEVELS OF LARGE GAS-MAINS 
AT BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE APPROACH. 


WE venture to think the statement will go without denial that there 
is no gas undertaking that has had more difficult tasks to perform 
in connection with alterations to its distribution system, through 
all the subterranean work demanded by the progress of public 
conveniences and changed conditions, than the Gaslight and 
Coke Company. Underground railways, tramways, and passenger 
subways, have been necessitated by the growth of the population 
and business of London, by the demand for means of more rapid 
transit, and by the altered circumstances of the surface traffic. 
Burrowings of the dimensions required cannot be effected with- 
out disturbing in some considerable degree the long-resident 
tenants of the ground not far beneath the surface. And some of 
these tenants are of considerable girth (such as the pipes, convey- 
ing gas at high and ordinary pressures, of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company), and are performing important public service. Conse- 
quently, their lowering to the depths required for the construc- 
tion of these underground means of locomotion, is a somewhat 
serious business. But, on every occasion, the work has been 
safely carried out, and without occasioning any interruption of 
the supply of gas. Notable examples of such work occurred in 
connection with the Mansion House subways and with the Theo- 
bald’s Road shallow tramways. Those were a couple of gas- 
distributing engineering feats that were performed during the 
time that Mr. G. F. L. Foulger occupied the office of Chief Dis- 
tributing Engineer to the Gaslight and Coke Company; and now 
the responsibility for another very heavy piece of alteration work 
has fallen upon his successor, Mr. H. S. Reeson, and has been 
executed successfully to his plans, and without a hitch, though it 
was anything but a straightforward job. 

This particular piece of work had its location at Blackfriars 
Bridge Approach; and it came about in this way: It will be re- 
membered that some time since the County Council secured 
parliamentary powers to carry tramway lines over Blackfriars 
Bridge to connect up with the tram-lines along the Victoria Em- 
bankment. In order to run the tram-lines over the bridge, it 
was necessary to widen it; and this brought in its train what for 
public protection was another necessity, and that was the pro- 
vision of passenger subways. The widening of the bridge con- 
siderably enlarged the space on to which the Embankment, 
Queen Victoria Street, Blackfriars Bridge, and New Bridge Street 
converge. This enlargement alone increased the danger of cross- 
ing from point to point. The trams added to the danger; and 
the advent of fast-moving vehicles, such as taxi-cabs and motor 
cars, also augments the personal risks of such extensive crossings. 
We understand that, in consideration of the City Corporation not 
opposing the running of the trams, the County Council consented 
to bear the cost of the subways, though situated in the City ; and, 
of course, the expense of altering the various services—such as 
gas, water, electricity, telephone, &c.—beneath the roadway, this 
being incidental to the work of constructing the subways, forms 
part of the whole cost. 

So far as the alterations of the gas-mains are concerned, it was 
an altogether interesting piece of work, owing to their number 
and size, the complications arising from the numberof other occu- 
pants of the subsoil, and the circumstances under which the 
changes had to be made. There is a pipe-subway running from 
Queen Victoria Street to the Embankment, and onwards to West- 
minster ; and this pipe subway had to be lowered at the points 
where the passenger subways crossed it—that is to say, at each 
point where the passenger subways intersect the pipe subway, 
the latter had to be lowered in order to get a uniform level for 
the former. The depth to which the pipe subway had to be 
further sunk in places was about 8 ft. 2 in.—the gas-pipes having 
to be dropped down on either side. 

The principal alteration has been to a 36-inch main, forming 
part of the high-pressure distribution system from Beckton. This 
high-pressure main had only to be lowered in one place in the 
pipe-subway, because the main only enters it from New Bridge 
Street, and not from Queen Victoria Street. But inasmuch 
as the main runs underneath the passenger subway connecting 
New Bridge Street to Victoria Embankment, and also the sub- 
way crossing New Bridge Street, it was desirable that the 36-inch 
cast-iron pipes should be substituted by a steel tube extending 
over the area covered by the subways. This has been done ; so 
that now there is no likelihood of any trouble arising from leaky 
joints. The depth at which this steel tube now reposes is 
12 ft. 4 in. from the surface, and the length is 68 feet; and it has 
been laid in concrete at all parts where it does not enter the pipe 
subway itself. Not only was the pipe lowered, but it had to 
be diverted from the original line of its cast-iron predecessor, 
for the convenience of the subway structure. There was one in- 
evitable drawback in executing the work. By arrangement with 
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the City Corporation, it had to be carried out in sections within 
hoardings, in order to prevent any dislocation of the street traffic; 
and besides the work was subject to the conditions of the subway 
construction work—the result being that any continuous prosecu- 
tion of the alterations was an impossibility. But, fortunately, it 
was possible to cap back the 36-inch high-pressure main in New 
Bridge Street—this being admissible owing to the two facts that 
the Company have a 48-inch high-pressure main going westward 
in addition to the 36-inch main, and that the work was done in 
the summer months. Otherwise,it would have been necessary to 
have laid a temporary main while the construction of the subways 
was proceeding. 

The next alteration was opposite the Hand-in-Hand Insurance 
Office in Queen Victoria Street. At this point, there are steps 
leading down to one of the subways; and running here are three 
mains—a 24-inch high-pressure one, and two district mains (24 and 
18 inch). All these had to be altered, and run underneath the 
subway. Steel tubes were also used in these instances. Connec- 
tion was made with bends, the down and rising pipes being vertical, 
with a straight connecting-pipe (laid in concrete) under the sub- 
way; this bottom pipe being some 17 feet long, so that the down 
and the rising pipes both stand clear of the sides of the subway. 
These mains were lowered about 12 feet. An alteration had also 
to be made to a 6-inch district service-main; but that and other 
incidental work were merely ordinary matters. 

But as has been said an unavoidable inconvenience was that 
the alterations had to be made piecemeal, and could not be 
carried out continuously. The same remark applies to the other 
users of the pipe subway and subsoil. They all had to work in 
conjunction with each other—the Gaslight and Coke Company, the 
Metropolitan Water Board, the Hydraulic Power Company, the 
Electric Light Company, the Post Office, and the National Tele- 
phone Company, all of whom have pipes and wires going through 
the subway. Though not causing the Gas Company any par- 
ticular inconvenience, it is interesting to note that the old Fleet 
Sewer runs through this particular locality to the river; and it 
gave some little trouble in connection with the construction of the 
passenger subways. 

On the successful completion of the gas-pipe alterations, we con- 
gratulate Mr. Reeson, the Company’s Chief Distributing Engineer, 
on whom the responsibility rested; the Contractors, Messrs. John 
Aird and Sons; and Mr. J. F. Yeulett, who supervises, on behalf 
of the Gaslight Company, all alterations of their large mains. The 
gas consumers in the neighbourhood had no knowledge that such 
extensive changes were being effected in the local distribution 
system—one way of saying they suffered no interruption of supply. 


THE GAS WORKERS’ STRIKE IN ITALY. 


Tue title that has appeared at the head of the intelligence week 
by week regarding the trouble in Italy at the works of the Union 
des Gaz is no longer appropriate. As was seen from the informa- 
tion published last week, there was an utter collapse of the strike, 
owing to the firmness of the Company and the weakness of the 
strikers’ position and case ; and the men were signing-on again in 
their hundreds on the revised conditions of the Company. The 
news from Milan yesterday was that all was proceeding quietly 
there. At Genoa, there was a little trouble with the yard men 
when they resumed work; and the Engineer and Manager (Mr. 
Philip S. Morton) was compelled to deal firmly with the matter, 
and discharge about twenty of the disorderly ones. Now things are, 
by the latest intelligence, also going along smoothly there. 


PERSONAL. 


The Hon. Sir E. Cuanpos Leicu, K.C.B., K.C., who was 
formerly Speaker’s Counsel, and is one of the Directors of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association, has just resigned the 
position of Recorder of Nottingham. 


Consequent on the resignation of Mr. Harold Bloor, who has 
obtained the position of Gas Manager at Carlisle, Mr. Ropert H. 
Brown has been appointed Assistant Works Engineer under the 
Birkenhead Corporation Gas Department. Mr. Brown, who has 
had 15} years’ varied engineering and pemmneety experience, 
has been for the past 2} years Chief Draughtsman in charge 
of extensions at the Birkenhead Gas-Works estimated to cost 
£120,000; and it was stated in the Council that it had been 
found “he was such a good man, that the Engineer (Mr. T. O. 
Paterson) recommended that he be given Mr. Bloor’s position.” 
Mr. Brown spent four years as articled pupil to Messrs. Bryan 
Donkin and Co.; and then passed a year as junior draughtsman 
to Messrs. S. Cutler and Sons. During the next eight years he 
was engaged, first with Mr. A. F. Paillips, and afterwards with 
Messrs. Stevenson and Burstal. Mr. Brown’s promotion will 
be received with particular gratification by the members of the 
London and Southern District Junior Gas Association, who still 
remember the pioneer work he did (along with Mr. J. M. Camp- 
bell, of Margate) in the formation of that body, of which he was 
for some time Vice-President. For two years he was occupied 
carrying through extensive alterations, &c., as leading draughts- 
man and Clerk of Works to Mr. T. H. Duxbury, at South Shields. 
Mr. Brown has passed the City and Guilds of London examina- 
tion in “Gas Manufacture ;” and he is an associate member of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 














OBITUARY. 


G. HAMPTON BARBER. 


Ir is with much regret we have to record the death, early last 
Thursday morning, of Mr. G. Hampton Barber, the Secretary and 
Manager of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department. He 
had been ailing a little for some time. About three weeks ago, 
he suffered discomfort from a slight attack of lumbago; and at 
the beginning of the week before last he complained of occa- 
sional abdominal pains. It was typical of the man, however, 
not to give way to illness unless absolutely obliged; and he was 
in harness right to the end. On Thursday week, he accompanied 
the Lord Mayor and the members of the Gas Committee on a 
visit of inspection to the Adderley Street Gas-Works, and the 
following day he journeyed to London to keep a business appoint- 
ment. While there, the pains became more acute; and it was 
with extreme difficulty that he managed to get back to Birming- 
ham in the evening. A doctor was sent for immediately he 
arrived home; and he diagnosed the complaint as appendicitis. 
A consultation was held on the Saturday between Drs. Gamgee, 
Heaton, and White, and it was decided to operate thatday. The 
operation was performed by Dr. Gamgee; but unfortunately 
peritonitis had already set in, and his case was regarded as 
extremely grave. He made, however, a wonderful rally—he was 
always a man of marvellous recuperative power—and bid fair to 
falsify the surgeon’s verdict. But heart trouble developed; and 
this was the ultimate cause of the fatal termination of his ill- 
ness. His death has come as a great blow to those in the service of 
the Gas Department ; and sympathy is keenly felt by everyone for 
the bereaved family. In addition to Mrs. Barber, who has her- 
self been very unwell for a long time, there are nine children— 
six sons and three daughters. Two of hissons hold appointments 
under the Corporation; one (Mr. C. Carrington Barber) being 
engaged in the Gas Department, and the other in the Water De- 
partment. The Works Sub-Committee of the Gas Committee 
met on Thursday morning; and after passing a resolution of 
sympathy with Mrs. Barber and the family, and placing on record 
their sense of the loss which the undertaking has sustained, they 
adjourned their meeting. 

Mr. Barber, who was in his fifty-first year, was born at Carring- 
ton, Cheshire, and on leaving school was apprenticed to the trade 
of millwright and engineer. When nineteen years old, however, 
he entered the Treasurer’s office of the Liverpool United Gaslight 
Company, with which his father had been associated; and there 
he remained for nearly twelve years—passing through the various 
departments having to do with purchases and sales of commodities, 
&c. At the age of thirty, he joined the Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of New York; and later—in 1897—he went to Birming- 
ham, with the Midland Employers’ Mutual Assurance Company 
and the Birmingham Mutual Fire Insurance Association. 

At the close of 1900, the secretaryship of the Birmingham Gas 
Department became vacant through the retirement of Mr. Edwin 
Smith, who had held the office ever since the acquisition of the 
gas-works by the Corporation. There were 120 applicants for 
the position; but Mr. Barber was unanimously selected, and he 
entered upon his duties in February, 1go1, at a salary of {1000 
perannum. Mr. Charles Hunt and Mr. Henry Hack were at 
that time the Gas Engineers to the Corporation. Mr. Hunt 
retired the year after Mr. Hampton Barber’s appointment; and 
Mr. Hack, during 1908. Mr. Barber’s organizing and managerial 
capacity was fully recognized; and on the advice of the Gas 
Committee, the City Council made no further appointment of 
Engineers-in-Chief, but established the system whereby, under 
Mr. Barber’s general management, each station was placed in 
charge of a Works Engineer—an arrangement which has been 
found to work very satisfactorily. 

In 1901, when Mr. Barber commenced his duties as Secretary, 
the surplus profit available amounted to £30,557. The succeed- 
ing year it rose to nearly £57,000; and for the years 1907-8 and 
1908-9, the available surpluses were respectively over £61,000 
and £71,000. Mr. Barber’s salary was increased at intervals 
until it reached £1400 per annum; but a proposal by the Gas 
Committee in May last to increase it to £1600 was defeated in 
the City Council by a small majority. It is felt that by Mr. 
Barber’s death the City of Birmingham has lost one of its most 
capable officers, and one who, during his tenure of office, had done 
much to encourage scientific and up-to-datemethods. The coal- 
testing plant at Birmingham was, it may be pointed out, estab- 
lished by the Committee on his recommendation. 

The funeral took place on Saturday afternoon at Sutton Cold- 
field. The weather was terrible. A heavy snow storm, com- 
mencing in the early morning, did not cease until late in the 
afternoon. Notwithstanding this, however, there was a very 
representative gathering of the civic life of Birmingham at the 
old Parish Church at Sutton. Among those present were the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham (Councillor W. H. Bowater), the Town 
Clerk of Birmingham (Mr. E. V. Hiley), the Town Clerk of Sutton 
Coldfield (Mr. Reay Nadin), the Chairman (Alderman Sir Hallewell 
Rogers, J.P.) and members of the Gas Committee, Councillor 
Wilson, Councillor Murray, Councillor Toller, Councillor Harrison 
Barrow, Alderman Bishop, Alderman Lloyd, and many other 
members of the City Council, Dr. W. B. Davidson (Chief Chemist), 
Messrs. F. J. Bywater, John Foster, W. Chaney, T. H. Hack (En- 
gineers), W. H. Powell (Cashier), J. Dingley and W. Wastell (Assis- 

‘tant Secretaries), Dr. H. G. Colman, Mr. E. A. Brotherton, M P., 
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and the majority of the staff of the Birmingham Gas Depart- 
ment. Letters of sympathy and apology for absence had been 
received from Mr. Charles Hunt and Mr. Henry Hack, the late 
Engineers of the Gas Department. The funeral service, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Canon Barnard (Rector of Sutton Coldfield), 
was a very impressive one. The hymns chosen were stated to 
be two of the deceased’s favourite ones—* Abide with me” and 
“ Lead, kindly Light.” Canon Barnard took the opportunity of 
expressing his own sympathy, and that of every resident in 
Sutton, with the members of the deceased’s family and with 
the City of Birmingham in the great loss they had sustained. 
A procession was formed to the cemetery—the coffin being followed 
by quite 300 mourners—and theinterment took place there at about 
3.15 p.m. The coffin was borne by eight representatives of the Gas 
Department. The esteem in which the late Secretary was held, and 
the sympathy felt for the bereaved ones, were evidenced by the 
number of lovely floral tributes. Magnificent wreaths and floral 
designs had been sent by, among others, the Gas Committee, the 
Clerical Staff of the Gas Department, the Gas-Fitters, the Meter 
Inspectors, and the staffs at each of the Gas-Works. For many 
yards round the grave, the snow was covered by handsome 
tributes of the kind. 

The Birmingham Gas Committee had a meeting yesterday after- 
noon, and passed the following resolution: “ That the Gas Com- 
mittee have heard with profound regret of the lamentable death 
of their Secretary and Manager, Mr. G. Hampton Barber, and 
hereby place on record their high appreciation of the valuable and 
zealous services unsparingly rendered by him as Chief Executive 
Officer of the Gas Department, and which contributed in so large 
a measure to the increased success of the undertaking. During 
the whole time he held office as Secretary of the Department, he 
served the Committee with the most unswerving lovalty and en- 
thusiasm and exceptional commercial ability ; and they feel that 
his capacity for hard work contributed to a very considerable 
extent to his sudden breakdown at so early an age. The Com- 
mittee also desire to express to Mrs. Barber and her family their 
sincere sympathy with her and them in their great sorrow, and 
direct that a copy of this resolution be signed by the Chairman 
and Town Clerk and forwarded to Mrs. Barber.” 


We regret to record the death last Tuesday, at a nursing home 
in Glasgow, of Mr. Davip Coats Niven, formerly Engineer and 
General Manager of the Oriental Gas Company, Calcutta. About 
thirty years ago, Mr. Niven was Manager of the Dunoon Gas- 
Works; but in 1882 he obtained the position in Calcutta which 
was rendered vacant by the death of Mr. James Blackburn, the 
first Secretary of the British Association of Gas Managers. He 
arrived in Calcutta on Oct. 6, 1882, and remained there till 
November, 1903, when he resigned on account of ill-health. In 
1896, Mr. J. C. Watson, the Assistant to Mr. Charles Gandon at 
the works of the South Suburban Gas Company, was appointed 
Assistant-Manager under Mr. Niven, and he succeeded him in the 
more responsible position ; Mr. Niven being granted his full salary 
for the remaining three years of his engagement—viz., till June, 
1906—in recognition of his services. He returned to England, and 
lived practically in retirement. 


We regret to record the sudden death, on Monday last week, of 
Mr. Epwarp Henry CarpwELt, one of the Directors of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. The deceased, who was known in 
racing circles under the name of “Carlton,” was on a visit to 
Newmarket, and was engaged in conversation with his trainer, 
when he suddenly fell down dead, as the result of heart failure. 
According to particulars sent by a correspondent to “ The 
Times,” Mr. Cardwell was the eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Cardwell, Principal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford, from 1831 to 1861 ; 
and he took his degree at Oxford in 1855. He was a member of 
the Atheneum, Oxford and Cambridge, Garrick, and Union 
Clubs, on some of the Committees ‘of which his services were 
greatly valued for his wise advice and sound judgment. He was 
modest and unassuming in bearing, kind hearted, courteous, and 
hospitable. Hehad been on the Board of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company for about seventeen years, and took great interest 
in the introduction of the profit-sharing scheme which has now 
developed into co-partnership. The deceased was a first cousin 
of the late Lord Cardwell. 








Mr. James Parkinson, whose service as Town Clerk of Brig- 
house and Gas Engineer to the Corporation for thirty-one years 
has lately terminated, was presented last Tuesday by the officials 
and office staff with three travelling bags and an illuminated 
address inscribed upon vellum. The presentation was made by 
Mr. S. S. Heywood, the Borough Surveyor. 


The annual exhibition of the Physical Society, which is to be 
held next Tuesday, will differ from that of previous years in that 
it will be open in both the afternoon (from 3 to 6 p.m.) and in the 
evening (from 7 to 10 p.m.)._ Also short discourses will be deli- 
vered at four and eight o’clock by Professor C. Vernon Boys, 
F.R.S., and at nine o’clock by Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, 
F.R.S. Among the firms exhibiting will be the Cambridge Scien- 
tific Instrument Company, Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, and 
Siemens Bros. and Co., Ltd. From the programme, of which we 
have received an advance proof, there appear to be many items 
of considerable interest, 





THE “DACOLIGHT” REGENERATIVE LAMPS. 


One remarkable feature of the development of the inverted in- 
candescent gas-burner has been the exceedingly high efficiency 


which specially constructed lamps have attained at normal pres- 
sures—efficiencies, indeed, that reach and excel those of the 
older forms of high-pressure lamps with pressures not exceeding 
(say) 8 to 10 inches. Had invention ceased at those original 
types of high-pressure lamps, had it been impossible to go beyond 
the pressures for which the lamps were designed, then assuredly 
high-pressure lighting would have had to give way before inven- 
tion in connection with inverted lamps at ordinary pressures. 
The history of efficiency progress to this stage at normal pres- 
sures causes the student of these matters to keep an open mind 
as to future possibilities, and not to settle down to the belief that 
the ultimate has been attained. Facts, and not random thoughts 
or uncorroborated statement, enable a positive declaration as to 
present achievement. The latest forms of lamp seen and tested 
that have notable efficiency at normal pressures are the “ Daco- 
light” regenerative types of Messrs. D. Anderson and Co., of 
Farringdon Road, E.C. They are protected by some four or five 
patents; and in their design and perfection, with Mr. D. Anderson 
Mr. J. Worsfold has been associated. The joint inventions were 
the original lamp and the burner; while the thermostat, the ven- 
tilating arrangements, and the cooling device for the gas supply 
pipe (all of which will be described presently) were inventions 
patented at a later date by Mr. Anderson, as a result of further 
experiments. Mr. Anderson, by-the-by, has had a long connection 
with lamp production aiming at the higher efficiencies—from, in 
fact, the time of the earlier type of Scott-Snell intensified lamp— 
and so has had ample opportunity for forming a judgment as to 
where weaknesses and difficulties exist that should be eradicated, 
and as to the lines along which to pursue further improvement. 
The “ Dacolight” lamp, in its various forms, embodies the experi- 
ences to the present time; and from various quarters, under vary- 
ing conditions of illuminating power, composition of gas, and 
pressures, there are authoritative tests to hand declaring effici- 
encies between 33'5 and 43 candles per cubic foot of gas con- 
sumed. With the mixed gas of the Gaslight and Coke Company, 
of an average illuminating power somewhat under 16 candles as 
tested by the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner, readings equal to 
about 40 candles per cubic foot are repeatedly obtained. 

This experience is gratifying; and the experience in trial street 
lighting is no less so. In Manchester, a trial lamp was fitted up 
among others in proximity to the Town Hall. The result was 
an order to light up the whole of Brunswick Road; and now 
working drawings have been submitted for deliveries of one, two, 
and three burner lamps. The installation in the Brunswick Road 
consists of sixty lights; and an interesting point is that in five 
months, the mantle renewals have only amounted to five. Glas- 
gow, too, has tried the lamp for public lighting. In this case, 
the firm were asked to supply a burner consuming not more than 
13 cubic feet of gas an hour. A lamp was sent passing 1°4 cubic 
feet per hour at 15-1oths pressure; and, with London gas, an 
efficiency of 43 candles per cubic foot was obtained at an angle 
of 45°. Successful tests have also been made by the Liverpool 
Gas Company on behalf of the Mersey Dock Board. Trials have 
been made at Bradford, Nottingham, Salford, Burton-on-Trent, 
Tunstall, Stalybridge, Llanelly, and many other places; and the 
results are consistently confirmatory. 

This “ Dacolight ” patent lamp is on the regenerative system ; 
and there are several points in it that disclose a practical appre- 
ciation of the requirements of a lamp of the kind, and a study of 
how to meet those requirements. A gas-lamp—especially an in- 
verted one—will not brook design in any haphazard manner, no 
matter how good the workmanship and finish. Good and scien- 
tific design is precedent to sound workmanship, although just as 
the latter is no good without the former, so the former is no good 
without the latter. The new lamp is made in numerous styles 
for outdoor purposes—for suspension, with glass bowl or square 
lantern, or, for all the modern types of lanterns for column use, 
square, circular, hexagonal, and so forth. The lamps are in every 
part strongly built. No iron is used in their structure; the mate- 
rials being confined to copper, brass, and aluminium. — 

The principles of construction of the various operative parts of 
the different types of lamps are the same; so that one descrip- 
tion will suffice for the whole range. The fundamental principle 
is the securing of (as it were) a long induction in a circumscribed 
space, so as to cause the air to become heated and expanded, 
and so gradually create pressure from its entrance until its work 
has been effected at the burner. Inside the ordinary spinning of 
the lamp, the patentees have a cylindrical body which practically 
forms a box, and inside this the burner (or burners) is placed. 
The box provides an annular space, which is termed the air reser- 
voir or regenerative chamber; and a tube conveying the air to 
the burner leads from this reservoir. The travel of the air com- 
mences just below the burner cap (to be presently described) ; it 
passes (becoming gradually raised in temperature in its travel) 
over the edge of the reflector through openings into the annular 
regenerative chamber, where it is further heated and expanded ; 
and from there it is conveyed at considerable velocity to the 
burners for the primary supply, or, for supporting combustion, it 
passes along the top of the porcelain reflector over the edge and 
along to the glass surrounding the mantle, or direct if the mantle 
glass is not preferred. In other words, all the air that is drawn 
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Single-Burner Inverted Street Lamp, showing Details of Construction 
and Travel of Air Supply. 


into the lamp is heated, and is either supplied for the primary 
work of mixing with the gas or the secondary one of supporting 
combustion ; and therefore it all serves some useful purpose. So 
effectively did the arrangements for heating and creating pressure 
act, that it was found necessary to apply some automatic means 
of regulation, in order to permit of a greater proportion of the 
heated air being used as the lamp heats up to its work. This 
is accomplished by placing a thermostat in the pathway of the 
heated air flowing to the burner. 

The burner itself is interesting. It is of angle form; and so 
constructed that it can be cleaned out perfectly from the outside 
of the lamp without taking the latter to pieces. The patentees, in 
fact, have left little for the unintelligent and careless to exercise 
their detrimental characteristics upon. The body of the burner 
is made, solidarity being a quality throughout, of solid cast brass. 
The mixing-tube is surrounded by an aluminium protecting cone; 
but it is the lateral part of the burner (which allows of the gas 
and air regulation and cleaning from the outside) in which the 
greatest interest isfound. This lateral part is really made in four 
distinct pieces. There is the main shaft, surrounded by the air 
regulating-sleeve, and carrying inside a specially constructed gas- 
way with the gas-nipple on the innermost end—the whole being 
finished off with a screw cap outside the lamp. This screw cap 
can be removed by hand. The small square projection on its 
outer surface forms a key, whereby the inside shaft constituting 
the gas-way can be extracted. The gas barrel is at one part 
slightly contracted ; and herethe gas finds entrance from the lam 
supply pipe, and through apertures to the inside of the barrel, 
and away to the nipple. This barrel is made gas-tight with the 
main shaft by ground joints. The drawing, however, shows the 
parts with great clearness; so that there is no necessity for any 
minute description. The regulating form of nipple has been 
discarded in this lamp. The nipples are all properly adjusted to 
pass a fixed amount of gas, at a given pressure; but provision is 
made for adjustment should the pressure exceed that for which 
the nipple has been designed. The air-collar is readily adjusted ; 
and can be secured by a set screw when the requirements of the 
lamp, on being heated up, have been decided. The parts of the 
burners are made in various forms (effecting the same purposes) 
for the different types of lamps. In all cases, everything has been 
worked out with calculated precision from gas and air inlets to the 
outlets for the products of combustion. 








The lamps are made so that the products of combustion pass 
away by the chimneys at the side of the burners, with which, 
however, there is—the burners being boxed-in—no possibility of 
contact by the products, and therefore no possibility of the heated 
primary air being vitiated. Each type of lamp has a specially 
constructed top, so as to positively assure no interference with 
the action of the lamp in windy weather. There can be no back- 
draught ; but there is a sucking action going on all the while the 
lamp is in use. The obstruction to back-draught is provided by 
a combination of expansion box, an inner cover (containing conical 
shaped holes with the small ends of the apertures directed out- 
wards), and other parts; the perforations in the outer casing being 
also of conical form. 

In the case of the suspension lamps with top central gas supply, 
it was found that the gas-pipe formerly got so hot, and the gas in 
consequence so rarefied, that something like 33 per cent. less gas 
ultimately passed through than when starting cold, with the result 
that the illuminating power of the lamps appreciably declined. 
This has been overcome by placing just above the hot-air box 
another chamber into which cold air passes direct from outside. 
The central gas-supply pipe is surrounded bya cylindrical casing, 
and the annular space thus formed is in communication with 
the cold-air box, so that the portion of the central tube inside the 
lamp is jacketed by a continuous current of cold air. This has 
been found efficacious in obviating the difficulty. Flash lights 
are fixed in the lamps as desired. For the cluster lamps, an in- 
genious form of gas-cock has been devised for the extinguishing 
of one or more burners as desired by hand; the idea having been 
suggested by the simple automatic lighting and extinguishing 
controller that has been devised by Mr. Anderson. 
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A Cluster Suspension Lamp, showing Details of Construction. 


This controller is of clockwork form, and only requires wind- 
ing once a fortnight. The mechanism is very simple; and the 
lighting and extinguishing, as we have seen demonstrated, is 
instantaneous. Through the special construction of the patent 
piston cock, the motions are absolutely frictionless; and there is 
nothing to drag on the mechanism. All the working parts are 
accessible from the front. The whole controller is protected by 
a small aluminium casing, which can be fixed in any convenient 
position at the top of the lamp standard. The times of lighting 
and extinguishing can, of course, be varied at will; and simple 
means are provided for lighting in foggy weather. The testimony 
of experienced lighting authorities conveys a high appreciation of 
the merits of the controller, Perhaps no better certificate of 
merit could be given than that the Liverpool Corporation have 
adopted several hundred of the device. 








Major Sir Frederick Carne Rasch having resigned the chair- 
manship of the South-West Suburban Water Company owing to 
ill-health, Mr. E. Stopford Jones, the late Deputy-Chairman, has 
been appointed Chairman, and Mr. Walter Thompson succeeds 
him in the vacated position. Mr. Courtenay C. S. Fooks (Chair- 
man of the South Essex Water Company) has been elected a 
Director of the Company. 
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INAUGURATING A NEW GASHOLDER AT TURIN. 





In the “JournaL” for Oct. 26 last (pp. 238, 239), an account 
and photographs were given of recent extensions at the works of 
the Consumers’ Gas Company at Turin, Italy. On the 15th ult., 
the new gasholder and pressure room were successfully inaugu- 





| 


rated, when the Manager, Sig. Rag. Giacomo Beria, welcomed the 
assembly and made a few appropriate observations. These, with 
a suitable selection of photographs, have been embodied in a 
souvenir-pamphlet which lies before us. 
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Fig. 1.—Panoramic View of the Turin Gas Consumers Company’s Works. 


The ceremony was honoured by the presence of the Syndic and , 
| they claim—and we think justifiably—to be among the first rank 


others well known in Turin society, to whom the Manager gave 
a short history of the Company. It was started in 1863; and the 
effect of it was at once seen in the reduction of the price of gas 
from 50 centimes per cubic metre (11s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet) to 
30 centimes (6s. g?d.). In the succeeding 47 years of the Com- 
pany’s existence, and with an ever-increasing number of con- 
sumers, the price of gas has continually been reduced until it has 
reached the present rate of 12 centimes per cubic metre, or 
2s. 8¢d. per tooo cubic feet, which is a lower price than that 
charged in any other Italian town. In addition to this, the 


works have continually been improved, until at the present time 


of gas-works in Europe. A panoramic view of the works is given 
in Photograph No. 1. 

The Manager then referred to the work of predecessors: Cav. 
Giorgio Tommasini, who became President of the Company in 
1884, and previous Managers—Sigg. Lenzi, Rossi, Zina, and Luigi 
Beria, under the last of whom, it may be called to mind, the work 
of structural re-organization was all but completed. 

For such completion, it was found that a new gasholder tank 
and holder would be required; and after careful investigation, it 
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Fig. 2.—Gasholder Tank in Reinforced Cement. About 138 feet diameter by 33 feet deep. 


was decided that the tank should be built of reinforced cement. 
[It may be mentioned, parenthetically, that in Turin there are 
many fine examples of buildings executed on this system of con- 
struction.| The work was entrusted to the Societa Ing. G. A. 
Porcheddu, of Turin; and in a few months it was successfully 
completed. Particulars of this reinforced cement tank were given 
in “ Le Génie Civil” of June 26 last (p. 179), and are also referred 
to in the last quarterly bibliographical review of the Société 
Technique du Gaz. Work on the tank was begun in May, 1908, 
and was so expeditiously carried out that it was completed in 
the following September. The actual dimensions of it are: 41°63 


metres diameter (say, 136 ft. 7 in.) by 10°20 metres deep (or 33 ft. 
6in.). It has been built a little above the normal level of the 
water in the subsoil. The tests it had to stand were severe, as it 
bad to resist the thrust of 11,000 metric tons of water, without 
taking into account any resistance offered by the earth embank- 
ment. It was tested full of water for eight days, without this 
embankment; and no leakage or deformation whatever showed 
itself. The earth-backing was afterwards proceeded with, and 
the tank, which is the largest of its kind yet built, was successfully 
completed. An illustration of it is given in Photograph No. 2. It 
perfectly satisfactorily stood its test with some 11,000 metric tons 
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Fig. 3.—Elevation of the Dry Well containing the Inlet and Outlet Pipes of the New Gasholder. 


of water, and was thus handed over to Messrs. Samuel Cutler 
and Sons, who, from among several competitors, were selected 
as the builders of the holder. ‘ There soon arrived,” said Sig. 
Beria, “from England all the innumerable pieces of which the 
lifts and guide-framing are composed, and all was so precisely 
prepared that not even a file had to be used to ensure the perfect 
coming together of the parts. Ina very short time, and with a 
simplicity of means really wonderful, the imposing guide-framing 
and strong lifts were erected, repeated tests upon which have 
proved the perfect working of the new gasholder. To Messrs. 
Samuel Cutler and Sons are certainly due our praise and our 
thanks.” The holder is a three-lift one, and is designed on 
Messrs. Cutler’s well-known lines. 
(or about 458,000 cubic feet) of gas. A photograph of it has 
already been published (see ante, p. 239); so here we only give, 
as of some interest, an illustration, in Photograph No. 3, of the 


It contains 35,000 cubic metres | 


1 


pleasing design of the “dry well,” containing the inlet and outlet 
pipes of the new holder. 

The day following the inauguration (Nov. 16), the Gas Com- 
pany’s workmen participated in the celebration, when the Man- 


| ager addressed the men in well-chosen words, and thanked them 


| 


for their hearty efforts and willing assistance. He said he was 
convinced that it was not by strife between classes, but by affec- 
tion between them wherein lay the whole secret of human pro- 
gress; and in this sincere spirit he thanked them one and all, 
from the highest to the lowest, for their work in advancing the 
interests of the Company and in preserving the good esteem of 


| the community. 


It but remains for us to add our congratulations to Sig. Beria, 
the Manager, and the directorate of the Societa Consumatori, and 
the contractors concerned in the successful completion and in- 
auguration of their work. 








THE ‘SOLEIL D’OR” GAS-BURNER. 


In an article dealing with the subject of the utilization of the 
lost heat of gas-burners, M. Grebel refers to the burner which has 
been brought out by the French Auer Company, and to which 
has been given the name of the “ Soleil d’Or.” It is an embodi- 
ment of the principle of supplying 

= the burner with a mixture of gas 

r ; and air at an increased tempera- 

ture, in order to obtain a higher 
illuminating result. The burner, 
to which reference has already 
been made in the “ JourNAL,” is 
shown in the accompanying illus- 








the descriptive particulars, from 








Gaz et a l’Electricité.” 
The aspiration of the air and its 





and radial blades A arranged in 
the lower part of the armature of a 
small electric motor B with vertical 
\ axis, placed under the burner in a 
metal box, and located between 
two induction magnetsC. Thelid 
of the box contains two brushes D, 
composed of silver thread, articu- 
lated, and falling by their own 
weight on to the collector E of the 
motor. The axis of the latter is 
prolonged by a freely-turning shaft 
F, enclosed in a sheath filled with 











tration, which is reproduced; with | 


the “ Journal de l’Eclairage au | 


admixture with the gas are effected | 
6 by means of a fan with vertical | 


A oil, and ending in a pivot made of | 


hardened steel. It is really a 


thermo-electric pile, actuated by | 


the products of combustion, which furnishes the current necessary 
for the working of the motor. This pile G is composed of metal 


plates soldered in couples at each end, and arranged radially, so | 
that the lower solderings form the prolongation of the inner side | 


of the chimney. The outer ones are cooled by the surrounding 
air. The pile does not furnish the power of more than about 
one watt; but this is quite sufficient to set in motion the fan, 
which draws in the air from below, in the direction shown by the 
arrows, and expels it after having caused it to mix with the gas. 
The latter escapes by two injectors H placed in two tubes I, 
which conduct the mixture to the chamber surmounted by the 
burner K. 

M. Grebel says the burner described gives the light of upwards 
of 960 candles for a consumption of 35°3 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
or about 28 candles per cubic foot. He has seen some of these 
burners which, when well regulated and attended to, gave a light 
that was very warm to the eyes and remarkably steady. He points 
out that the burner enables a light of high power to be furnished 
without necessitating the installation of compressing plant, as in 
the case of high-pressure burners. 





AN ITALIAN PAPER ON COKE-CONVEYORS. 





Tue last issued number [October] of our Italian contemporary, 
“Tl Gaz,” contains a paper by Sig. Ing. M. Bohm, which was in- 
tended for, but was not given at, this year’s Italian Gas Congress 
at Venice. On the general observations on coke-conveying in the 
paper we need not dwell, as they have long been known—its diffi- 
culties, systems, quenching troubles, wear and tear, breakdowns, 
dust production, and so forth. Reference is made to the large 
coke handling and storing plant by the firm of Pohlig at the 
Cologne Gas-Works ; also to the installations at the Tegel works, 
Berlin, by Messrs. Bleichert and Co.; at the Provan works, Glas- 
gow, by Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox, Limited ; and at the Bovisa 
works, Milan, by Sigg. Ceretti and Tanfani. The running water 
coke-conveyor at La Villette Gas-Works, Paris, ismentioned. It 
is stated that the earliest hot-coke conveyor was that patented 
in England in 1867 by Messrs. Breckon and Dixon, consisting of a 
chain with raised sides and forming a kind of continually moving 
channel, in which the coke, without being dragged, was carried 
along out of the retort-house and quenched. : 
After describing the system of coke conveying formerly in use 
at the San Celso works, Milan (where Sig. Bohm was at one time 
Engineer), he shows the method which replaced it—ordinary 
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narrow-gauge tip-waggons, running upon rails, first under a 
quenching tower, then on to a steam-worked lift (illustrated in 
fig. 1), raised, and tipped on to the coke heap in the yard. The 
tip of the first lot of coke is some 3 metres in depth, or about 
10 feet ; and upon it are placed the rails for carrying the waggons 
further and further, as may be desired, until the required space 
is filled. It is said that practical working has proved that the 
transit of the waggons and the men pushing them do not have 
any deteriorating effect on the coke. The empty waggon returns 
on connecting rails to the same lift, ready to descend after the 
succeeding full waggon has come up; ora second lift could be 
adopted to work in conjunction with the first—the returning 
empties to assist in lifting the on-coming full waggons. 

After the first layer of coke has been made, a second and a 
third are formed, reaching to a height of 9 metres (say, 30 feet). 
The expense of storing coke on such a system as this—including 
interest, sinking fund, and motive power—is said to be one-fifth 
of that of storing by labour with coke baskets, in the old Italian 
way. How it compares with modern transporter systems, we are 
not informed. 

The last conveyor described by Sig. Bohm is that of Messrs. 
Babcock and Wilcox, and shown in cross section in fig. 2 and in 
longitudinal section in fig. 3. It is of the tray-carrying type, and 
is submerged in water. The metal trough is fastened, as usual, 
along the front of the settings, and is placed just under the draw- 
ing stage—being covered in by hinged doors. The trough rises 
at its end, and is furnished with water-overflows for maintaining 
a constant water-level. The trays are joined together by a steel 
chain, which is carried on travelling rollers running on rails fixed 
on the sidesof the trough. A scraper is provided for the clearing- 
out of any sediment in the trough bottom. Special provision is 
made for lubricating the chain on its return journey; and the 
wearing parts and power required are said to be few and slight, 





and the breaking-up of the coke is claimed to be avoided. 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Section of Tray Con- 
veyor running in Water. 
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Fig. 1.—Milan Method of Storing Coke by Lift and Platforms for 
Narrow-Gauge Tip Waggons. 
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Fig. 3.—Longitudinal Section of Tray Conveyor. 








HUMPHREY’S INTERNAL COMBUSTION PUMP 





And other Applications of a New Principle. 

The discussion was resumed on Friday last, at the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, on the paper by Mr. HEerBerT A. 
HumpuReEy, on the above subject. Extracts from the paper, 
with an abbreviated report of the opening of the discussion, 
appeared in the “JournaL” for the 23rd ult. The following 
report gives points from the speeches delivered in the further 
discussion on Friday. 


Professor CHATTERTON discussed the question of the application 
of the gas pump from the point of view of the small user; his 
interest lying in the fact that during the past five or six years in 
the South of India, the department with which he is connected 
had been endeavouring to induce the use of oil engines and 
pumps for irrigation. Up to the present, they had succeeded in 
putting down nearly 200 pumping-stations. The long delivery- 
pipe which regulated the speed at which the Humphrey gas 
pump worked had been referred to as a disadvantage; but for 
irrigation, it did not matter whether the pipe was long or short. 
In the paper the author stated that “ the length of the pipe between 
the combustion chamber and the high-level tank must be sufficient 
to contain such a mass of water that its kinetic energy at maximum 
velocity shall ensure the burnt gases being expanded to atmosphere. 
This is the limiting condition.” It seemed to him (the speaker) 
there must be some slight error about this, because whatever the 
mass of water might be, it would absorb the kinetic energy of the 
burnt gases; and if the mass of water was comparatively small, 
the velocity would be high, and if it was large the rate at which 
it would move—its acceleration—would be much smaller. What 
seemed to him to determine the length of the pipe was rather that 
it must be long enough so that the mass of the water was set in 
motion by the energy of the water—the continuing motion had 
to be sufficiently long to enable the water coming in from the 
low level to fill ‘up the explosion chamber and pipe behind the 





moving column of water. This seemed to be the determining 
factor in settling the length of the delivery-pipe. If the pipe was 
not long enough, the water would move at too high a velocity, and 
it would come to rest too quickly, and there would not be time for 
the valves to admit a sufficient quantity of water to allow it to move 
to the high level. One advantage of the pump seemed to be that 
they would get rid entirely of suction-pipes. As to the question 
of efficiency, from Dr. Unwin’s report he found that when the 
pump was working under its maximum load, a little over 12,000 
B.Th.U. were consumed per pump-horse-power-hour, and, when 
working at two-thirds its load, the amount of heat required to 
obtain a pump-horse-power-hour was 13,596 B.Th.U. In one of 
the largest pumping-stations they had in India, in which there 
were eight Diesel engines of 160-horse power, lifting water over a 
range of about 14 feet, he found in some trials that, under the 
most favourable conditions, 13,000 heat units were required to 
generate a pump-horse-power-hour, and, when the pumps were 
working at about two-thirds the most efficient load, the thermal 
units rose to 17,000, which was a great contrast with the Humphrey 
pump. Using a suction-gas plant, with charcoal, the thermal 
units per horse power were about 14,100. That, however, was 
working under exceptionally good conditions; and, as a general 
rule, such a high result could not be obtained. They had about 
150 oil-engines and pumps—chiefly centrifugal; and using the 
residuals of pretoleum, he found the best results obtained from 
small pumps was with an absorption of not less than 50,000 B.Th.U. 
per horse power ; and in other cases, 40,000. With the Humphrey 
pump, only about one-third the number of thermal units were re- 
quired per pump-horse-power-hour. Taking the figures from about 
half-a-dozen pumping-stations, he found in addition to the cost 
of fuel, a great deal was spent on lubricating oil; the average for 
the six stations for this purpose being 30 per cent. of the cost of 
the fuel. With the Humphrey pump, the cost of the fuel would 
be practically negligible. They had therefore the prospect of 
getting the work done for an expenditure of about one-third the 
fuel, and saving the greater part of the cost of lubrication. He 
commented, too, on the simplicity of the pump; and he also called 
attention to the fact that, as it could be used for compressing air, 
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it would be a convenient arrangement to use in some cases the 
compressed air for lifting water from wells. The important point 
in India would be the fuek supply. They had few gas-works 
there; and for the small sized installations, suction-gas plants 
would have to be on a smaller scale than they were now. 

Mr. C. LippELL Simpson (London) remarked that a gas pump 
of 16-horse power that gave the results shown in the trials of Dr. 
Unwin would take a lot of beating. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Humphrey, he had had an opportunity of seeing the pump at 
work. The head of the pump that Dr. Unwin tried was only 
14 in. by 24 in. by 4 ft. stroke. The one he saw was of rather 
larger diameter, 24 in. by 24 in. by 4 ft.; and it was most remark- 
able to see this running with such little mechanism. He should 
like to know whether, seeing that the exhaust gases went away so 
cold that one could put his hand in them without causing damage, 
Mr. Humphrey had thought of exhausting the gases into vacuum, 
and ascertaining whether this would enable the pump to make a 
greater number of cycles. So far as he understood, it had not 
yet been proved whether the pump would suck like an ordinary 
engine; but judging from the general arrangements of the pump 
as they now saw them, it would always have to be sunk below the 
water-level so that there was a head on the suction valves. 

Dr. H. S. HELE-SHaw (London), remarking as to the effect of 
the products of combustion on the water, said it had struck him 
there was a possibility of greatly reducing the bulk if Mr. Humphrey 
would use the explosion downwards. He directed further remarks 
to showing that, as in the case of the pulsometer and the injector, 
the uneconomy of fuel consumption did not prevent the use of a 
useful piece of apparatus. In his opinion, no one had succeeded 
in obtaining what Mr. Humphrey had done through the beautiful 
simplicity of the means of compression. He had secured the 
beautiful simplicity of the pulsometer, with the admirable effi- 
ciency and economy of the internal combustion engine. 

r. J. EMerson Dowson (London) remarked that the first 


point he should like to refer to would be the explosion of the’ 


gases in contact with water. Some twelve years ago, he had to 
report on a system of heating water by burning gas and air at 
pressure under water. The burners were simply put into a tank 
of water ; and they burned the gas and air there. The result 
was very poor; there being incomplete combustion. Later on, 
they tried a Voigt engine. This had a water-piston ; and, so far 
as he remembered, there was no trouble about the explosion of 
the gases. Mr. Humphrey seemed to have gone one better. It 
might be perhaps worth considering as to why it was that, in the 
case of the heating of water to which he referred, there was prac- 
tically failure, and why in the case of the explosion of gases 
under compression, there had been success. He did not know 
why it was. But his own opinion was this: In the case of the 
water experiment. the burners and the gas were in contact 
with the water; but in this case, and in that of the little 
Voigt engine, there was, he took it, a cushion of products or of 
air, or partly of both, between the water and the new charge 
of gas and air, and this gave some protection. Very possibly it 
might account for the difference. If Mr. Humphrey would have 
an analysis of the exhaust gases made, it would help them to 
see whether or not there was complete combustion. As to the 
fuel consumption, Mr. Humphrey estimated, assuming a central 
station, a fuel consumption of 2 lbs. of anthracite per Board of 
Trade unit. The leading gas-engine makers would guarantee 
that the consumption would not exceed 1 lb. per brake horse power 
hour; and if 50 per cent. were added for dynamo, &c., they had 
14 lbs. Contracts were made for the consumption, with bitumi- 
nous coal, not to exceed 13 lbs. In the case of the gas-engine, 
they knew there were considerable heat losses; and it seemed 
they must infer with the Humphrey system those losses would be 
still more. He should also be glad to know about the absorption 
of the soluble gases in the water. He referred more particularly 
to the sulphurous acid gas; and his point was as to whether the 
quantity was so small that it could be neglected. If the quantity 
were appreciable, he took it that, in many cases for domestic and 
industrial purposes, some treatment would be necessary. 

Mr. R. H. Mécver noticed that Mr. Humphrey’s pump had 
valves as in the ordinary piston pump; and he did not know 
whether, for any purposes where the water was not very clean, 
pump-valves were very desirable. The circumstance, in his 
opinion, which was most in the way of the general application of 
this pump was that it required not only a suction head, but the 
suction head must be very constant indeed. Such a condition 
was seldom met with. He did not think the tar that might con- 
dense in the water would come into direct contact with the water 
supplied to the consumers. 

Captain Sankey and Mr. Henry Lea criticized some of the 
comparative figures in the paper as to fuel consumption. They 
were not quoted in our abstract, so we can leave them with the 
remark made by Mr. Lea, as to whether the lesser cost of the 
Humphrey pump, having regard to the points of depreciation, 
interest, and repairs, would. justify the greater cost in fuel for 
running the pump. 

Mr. I. V. Ropinson (Glasgow), who is connected with the manu- 
facture of large gas-engines, dealt with the point as to whether 
the Humphrey gas-pump was going to cost more than an ordi- 
nary gas-engine. The firm with which he is connected have 
supplied several engines indicating about 1600-horse power; and 
these engines weigh, with the fly-wheels, about 150 tons. He 
had attempted to work out the relative weight of a pump on Mr. 
. Humphrey’s system ; and he went at length over the calculations 





he had made—the conclusion at which he arrived being that the 
total weight would not be much less than 250 to 270 tons, and 
on top of this would have to be added some 170 tons of water 
oscillating in the pipes. But being chiefly pipe work, it should 
come out cheaper per ton than the ordinary gas-engine. He 
thought Mr. Humphrey should make an effort to increase the 
mean pressure throughout the stroke (which probably could be 
done by higher compression), and also increase the number of 
cycles per minute. Both these would reduce the cost of the pump, 
and probably enable it to be made use of to a much greater ex- 
tent. As to the effect of sulphur in the gas, in his opinion this 
would be disastrous; but Mr. Humphrey assured him this was not 
the case. _He (Mr. Robinson) had seen wrought-iron silencers 
absolutely riddled through. In that case the sulphurous acid per- 
forated the pipes in a short time, and so they had to do away 
with all water in the silencers. Mr. Humphrey had made an un- 
kind remark about ordinary gas-engines with regard to lubrica- 
tion and stores. He (the speaker) had in mind a small gas-engine, 
coupled to a 375 kilowatt “ D.C.” generator, which was supplying 
power to an engineering works; and this plant generated in one 
year about 700,000 units, the load-factor being about 21 per cent. 
The cost of repairs for twelve months was only £12, and the cost 
of oil and stores about £28. 

Professor J. A. Ewinc asked whether Mr. Humphrey found any 
embarrassment from the heating of the chamber, or did he anti- 
cipate finding any? If so, how would he deal with it in the case 
of chambers of large size ? 

Mr. BERTRAM Biount remarked with regard to the amount of 
sulphur in the gas, this would depend naturally on the composi- 
tion. But the amount would not be very large; and he himself 
did not feel apprehension that corrosion would occur. A cognate 
question was as to the contamination of the water which might be 
used for drinking. It was alittle difficult to speak upon this point 
definitely. But, again, he did not feel any apprehension, for the 
reason that the explosion of even rather crude gas in contact with 
water for the short time it must be from the pulsations of the 
column of water, could scarcely, to his mind, absorb any appreci- 
able quantity of the products. His view was—speaking without 
experiment—Mr. Humphrey would not fall into difficulty there. 
If this was so, the utility of the apparatus would be extended to 
all sorts of pumping purposes. 

Mr. Humpurey only partially replied to the discussion owing to 
the lateness of the hour; and he will be contributing a written 
reply to the “Transactions.” He expressed his gratification for 
the kind and generous way in which the paper had been received. 
Many of the criticisms had not only been favourable, but helpful 
and suggestive. Mr. Humphrey went on to show that Mr. Davey 
was hardly justified in some of his criticisms by quotation from 
the South Staffordshire Mines Drainage Commissioners’ reports. 
He showed, too (as Mr. Bryan did on the last occasion), that in the 
comparison with steam-engines the figure of 18 lbs. of steam per 
pump-horse-power-hour was justified. Another point was that 
what he (Mr. Humphrey) claimed was that he had made a pump, 
and not the various parts of which the pump was composed. 
Regarding its bulkiness, he was quite prepared to admit that, if 
Mr. Davey had compared it with a gas-engine, the apparatus must 
be considered bulky, because, when one expanded the com- 
bustion gases down to atmosphere, it was necessary to provide 
a chamber much greater than that of the ‘‘ Otto” cycle engine 
cylinder of the same power. By illustration on the screen, he also 
showed that the gas pump occupied less space than the Davey 
and Worthington pumps, while delivering much more water. 
Including the discharge-pipe, the comparison as to space was 
favourable; but why should Mr. Davey want him to include with 
the gas-pump the discharge-pipe ? He objected to do so, as 
whatever the form of pump used, there must be pipes to carry 
away the water raised. As to the contamination of the water, an 
independent analyst had made an analysis; and, as the result of 
his investigation, he said he was of opinion that the water was not 
contaminated by tar or sulphurous acid. As already observed, 
the remainder of the reply is to be communicated to the Institu- 
tion “ Transactions” by Mr. Humphrey. 











A Municipal Gas-Works Testing-Plant. 


From the last quarterly bulletin, or ‘‘ Revue Bibliographique,” 
issued by the Société Technique du Gaz—referring to an article 
in the “ Revue Industrielle” of May 15 last, p. 195—we learn of 
a testing laboratory that has been established in the municipal 
gas-works at Vienna-Simmering, which is a place about two miles 
from Vienna proper. The plant does not include any experi- 
mental ovens; but the gas is taken from different parts of the 
works to the laboratory apparatus. The latter is housed in a 
building 20 metres long by 12 metres wide (65 ft. 7 in. by 39 ft. 4 in.), 
which is divided into four rooms.. One of these is for condensing 
plant; another for purifiers; a third for machinery; the fourth 
for testing apparatus. The gas from the actual works travels 
through a 6-inch pipe; and, by an arrangement of valves, it may 
be either coal gas before or after purification, or water gas, or a 
mixture of both. Measuring and testing appliances are provided 
to treat 500 cubic metres (17,658 cubic feet) of gas per 24 hours. 
By these means, it is possible to make tests on a sufficient quan- 
tity of gas in order to arrive at results of practical value, and 
which will serve as a guide in the actual manufacture of both ga 
and bye-products. 
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IMPROVED STREET LAMPS. 
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SPECIAL POINTS. 





1. Storm Proof. 5. Reflectors supported by special Holders—easily removable. 
, 2. Riveted at all Corners and Joints. 6. Heads of all Lamps interchangeable. 
| 3. Door Beading in One piece—No Solder used. 7. Fitted with Self-Closing Trap. 
4. Perfect Rigidity. 8. Special Ventilated Bead fitted to Bottom to prevent heat-cracks. 
Prices and Sizes wOM AS GLOVER & C L Lateot \ Gothic Works, 
from Makers: T 0., C0. (cits Angel Road, Edmonton, LONDON, N. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GotHic Lonpon.”’ Telephone No. 41 Tottenham. City Office: 49, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. Telephone No. 6159 Bank. 


And at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, ahd MELBOURNE. 


ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, LTD., ELLAND. 
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Steel Tank and 3-Lift Spiral Gasholder Erected by us in South America in 1909. 
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COAL TAR PRODUCTS. 


Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 

Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 

Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia up to 
20°75 per cent. Nitrogen. 


For Prices apply tothe SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 




















Works: ORDNANCE WHARF, 709, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘METROGAS, LONDON.” 
THE 





ECONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION Go... Lo. 


(TORONTO). 


WATER GAS PLANTS 
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A YEAR’S TECHNICAL AND MECHANICAL 
PROGRESS IN THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


By Irvin BUTTERWORTH. 


[Extracts from a Paper written for the Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the American Gas Institute.] 


Large bodies move slowly, and it could hardly be expected that 
radical and revolutionary advancements would be made in the 
technique of an old and established industry like ours during the 
short period of one year. Nor will the mention of any such steps 
of progress be found in this report. However, when we come to 
examine carefully the developments in each branch of the engi- 
neering and mechanical divisions of our business during even the 
short period of the last twelve months, we find that, in the aggre- 
gate, a satisfactory, creditable, and encouraging increment of pro- 

ress has been made. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult for the contemporary historian to 
discriminate between the new things that are destined to be per- 
manent improvements and those that are only heralded as such, 
but that prove after experience to be valueless. Many claims of 
progress are controversial for the first year ortwo. In the follow- 
ing notes, therefore (which are by no means exhaustive), care has 
been exercised, so far as possible, to record as advancements only 
those things that seem actually to be such; although, to show 
the trend of effort towards progress, and as matters of interest, 
some things that look promising have been mentioned simply for 
what they are worth, as having been “ brought out ” or invented. 
Whether they will prove permanently useful to our industry must 
be left to the future. It will also be noticed that, whatever may 
be said as to the superiority of American commercial or business- 
getting methods in the gas business, our technical progress seems 
to originate, for the most part, in Europe—chiefly in England and 
Germany. The attempt has been made to enumerate the follow- 
ing points of progress in the order of their importance. 

CARBONIZATION OF COAL, 

There has been world-wide interest and activity during the past 
year in all matters pertaining to the study of the problems of coal 
carbonization. As a result, we have to-day the choice of many 
different methods, including ordinary horizontals and inclines, 
inclines at an angle of 45°, verticals (both continuous and inter- 
mittent), chamber ovens of various sizes and positions, combined 
coal and water gas retorts, &c. In Germany, the feeling prevails 
that the days of the ordinary horizontal and inclined systems are 
numbered, and that the star of the verticals and chamber ovens 
is rising. As the result of the success of the latter with long-hour 
charges, engineers operating ordinary horizontals and inclines 
have been stimulated to make the most of these systems, and 
have found that by increasing the size and duration of the charges 
they are able to get better results in yield and candle power of gas 
and quality of coke. This practice is therefore being generally 
adopted ; and the placing of inclines at the greater angle of 45° is 
the outgrowth of this experience. 


Bye-Propuct CokeE-OveN PLantTs. 


The bye-product coke-oven industry is coming into closer 
alliance with the gas industry with each succeeding year. More 
cities, both in America and in Europe, are adopting coke-oven 
gas, to a greater or less extent, as their “ town gas” supply. In 
the city of Indianapolis, a bye-product plant has just been erected 
for the primary purpose of supplying gas to the city; and in 
Chester (Pa.), a plant has been diverted from its original purpose 
of making coke as its chief product to the principal business of 
making illuminating gas. The bye-product works at Hamilton 
have been doubled in capacity; the one at Detroit has been en- 
larged ; a new plant is now building in Gary; anda large iron and 
steel company have just contracted for one in Canada, to have a 
carbonizing capacity of 1000 gross tons per day. 

It has been suggested that a possibility of the future is the 
manufacture of practically all gas throughout the thickly popu- 
lated portions of the country at a comparatively few central points 
in large bye-product plants (which are only a modified vertical 
retort or chamber oven), and the high-pressure transmission of the 
gas through pipes to the intervening cities and towns. However 
that may be, it is certain that the bye-product coke-oven system 
is making headway ; and it is hardly too much to say that it has 
made greater technical progress recently than has perhaps any 
other branch of the gas business. The developments at Chester, 
above referred to, are especially interesting and significant. Here 
the modified plant saves all the gas for sale (after enrichment 
with benzol) ; uses no more coal and produces no more coke than 
ordinary retort-benches yielding an equal quantity of gas; utilizes 
the small and inferior coke for producer gas making, and all or 
any desired portion of the tar, to good advantage, for heating the 
oven flues; while the coke produced is, of course, suitable’ for 
metallurgical purposes, and therefore commands a higher price 
re sour market. A block of this type has been installed in 

roit. 

There are three or four bye-product coke-oven systems in use, 
and all of them have made technical improvements during the 
past year. Notable progress has been made in benzol enrich- 
ment, in the direction of a better understanding of how to treat 
the gas to ensure the proper absorption and retention of the 





benzol vapour in cold weather. This is effected by thoroughly 
drying the gas and removing certain interfering hydrocarbons. 
The gas is so scrubbed, also, that the last particles of tar mist 
and naphthalene vapour are removed; and, for proper manipu- 
lation of the gases in exact proportions, the Venturi meter bas 
been developed and applied with very satisfactory results, 


CHAMBER OVENS. 


Probably the most remarkable feature of the gas industry 
during the past year or so is the rapid development and adop- 
tion of chamber ovens—a system of carbonization intermediate 
between ordinary retorts and bye-products coke-ovens, designed 
and used primarily for the manufacture of gas, and therefore 
employing coke instead of gas for fuel. Although Klénne made 
an unsuccessful attempt at a chamber setting at Schalke as long 
ago as 1892, and Dr. Bunte pointed out their promising possibili- 
ties in 1894, the first successful experiments in their construction 
were made late in 1901, by Ries and Schilling,at Munich. After 
a few years of experimenting in a small way, quite a large installa- 
tion was built in 1906; and it has been running almost constantly 
ever since. As the result ofits success, chamber ovens have been 
erected by several concerns on different designs. 

Most of these installations have been erected within the past 
year or two—some probably being yet uncompleted ; and, con- 
sidering their novelty, and their radical departure from ordinary 
construction, their introduction has been astonishingly rapid. 
This is the more strange for the reason that apparently these 
chamber ovens have not thus far shown markedly better results 
as a whole than those obtained by the usual retort methods. The 
“ JouRNAL OF Gas LIGHTING ” sees no great advantage in them, 
except where a better coke is needed; and yet Dr. Lessing, a 
competent authority, said before the Institution of Gas Engineers 
last June: “Ihave no hesitation in saying that I consider the 
coming of the chamber setting by far the most important event 
in the carbonizing branch of the gas industry during the past 
twelve months,” 

Briefly, the chamber ovens are not essentially different in shape 
and size from bye-product ovens, but they are built horizontally, 
vertically, or inclined (mostly the latter), and are heated with coke 
instead of with gas. The largest chambers contain from 6 to 7 
tons of coal. The candle power of the gas is not above 12; and 
this may explain the relative slowness of their introduction into 
England and other places where higher illuminating power is re- 
quired than in Germany. At least one chamber oven concern is 
pow represented in America. 


HIGH-PRESSURE LIGHTING. 


Recent developments in high-pressure gas lighting constitute 
probably one of the most interesting and important steps in the 
progress of our industry, especially as they may point the way in 
which gas is destined to cope with electricity for its share of the 
illuminating business. During the past year several gas com- 
panies in America, including those at Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Detroit, have experimented with high-pressure gas lighting, 
with encouraging results, especially when employing burners made 
for, and properly adapted to, high pressure. In Europe, notable 
progress has been made in this direction, particularly in Berlin, 
where, on the ist of July of this year, 25 miles of streets were 
being lighted with 1531 high-pressure gas-lamps, supplied by four 
separate compressors, with gas at from 53 to 78 inches of water 
pressure, and giving light, in some cases, of over 4000-candle 
power each. 

The Pharos system of high-pressure gas lighting is said to show 
an economy of 40 to 50 per cent. compared with ordinary low- 
pressure lighting; from 60 to 70 per cent. compared with electric 
metallic filament lamps; and from 80 to go per cent. compared 
with carbon filament lamps. The Pharos burners employ no 
chimneys. The Graetzin type of high-pressure gas-burner seems 
to be the one mostly used in Germany thus far; while the Keith, 
Sugg, Pharos, Lucas, and others are being tried in England. The 
compressors used for bringing the gas to the desired pressure 
are very efficient and compact. One delivering 500 feet per hour 
at 55 inches pressure weighs only 60 lbs. In the Pharos system, 
either the gas or the air is compressed, according to circumstances. 
The Lucas lamp has recently been fitted with a thermopile, 
heated by the burner, which supplies current to a small electric 
motor mounted in the base of the lamp, and carrying a fan which 
produces the desired pressure. A somewhat similar burner has 
also recently been placed on the market in France.* Only one 
mantle is used; the illuminating power being 1300 candles when 
burning 28 cubic feet of gas per hour—making an efficiency of 
over 46 candles per foot. This is really not a high-pressure, but 
a self-intensifying lamp. 


AUTOMATIC STREET-LAMP LIGHTING AND EXTINGUISHING. 


So much has been done within the past year or so in the deve- 
lopment and perfecting of methods and devices for automatically 
lighting and extinguishing street gas-lamps, that this might pro- 
perly be considered one of the most important steps of recent 
progress in our business. At least twelve different systems are 
now in use in Europe and Great Britain, where, of course, gas 
street lighting is much more in vogue than it isin America. Up 
to the 1st of July last, 20,000 burners had been fitted witb one of 
these systems; in January last, 30,000 were using another ; while 





* The author was doubtless referring to the ‘‘ Soleil d'Or ’’ burner, which 
is described and illustrated on p, 670.—ED. J.G.L, 
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as long ago as November, 1908, 28,000 were equipped with still 
another. European cities everywhere are rapidly adopting these 
and other systems, and saving, according to reports, about 50 per 
cent. in labour, 30 per cent. in mantles, 20 per cent. in chimneys, 
and ro per cent. in gas, as compared with methods previously 
used. Some of these systems employ an independent clockwork 
device at each lamp; others light and extinguish the lamps by 
means of a wave of high gas pressure through the mains, imparted 
at the works or other central point; while still others employ a 
combination of these two methods. A degree of ingenuity that 
commands our highest admiration has been exercised in over- 
coming the many and great difficulties incident to making the 
“wave ” system successful, flexible, and reliable; and it is not too 
much to say that the system has now passed the experimental stage 
and has been made practical and dependable. It is interesting 
to note that in one of these systems at least the pilot-light at the 
burner consumes only o'1 cubic foot of gas per hour. 


Frre-Ciay Goons. 


During the past twelve months much progress has been made 
toward the production of better fire-clay goods. Manufacturers 
generally have adopted more thorough and scientific methods 
for improving the quality of their output; one American manu- 
facturer claiming an increase of 100 per cent. in the life of his 
material. Some three years ago, a new material for retorts and 
settings was brought out by a well-known maker of fire-clay 
goods in America; and although it gave extraordinarily good 
results from the start, it is only within the past year that large 
installations built with this material have brought it into the lime- 
light as a notably superior product. Owing to the fact that it 
does not settle under high heats, and has a greater conductivity 
than materials previously and generally used, the results obtained 
from it in the way of gas yield per pound of coal are quite sensa- 
tional—running as high as 6 feet, with no diminution of candle 
power; thus marking a noteworthy forward step in our progress 
fairly belonging to the past twelve months. 

A Committee representing the Institution of Gas Engineers 
has been co-operating with the English Ceramic Society in a 
movement having for its object the standardizing of fire-clay 
materials. Original and important experiments were conducted 
in this country during the past summer with a view of determin- 
ing the heat conductivity of different fire-clays under different 
temperatures; andthe results, which are of considerable value to 
our industry, were reported at the last meeting of the Michigan 
Gas Association. 

WaTER-GAs APPARATUS. 


About a year ago, a German process of water-gas manutacture 
was described, the essence of which is the constant maintenance 
of a particular temperature in the generator; the result being an 
increase in efficiency. This is accomplished automatically; the 
gas pressure at the inlet of the holder actuating a manometer 
which operates a recording pen and also rings asignal bell. This 
method of control has been applied during the year to a number 
of plants in Europe, with excellent results in the way of increased 
hourly yield and decreased coke consumption. Several companies 
in America have within the past year or so installed devices for 
securing the volumetric regulation of the admission of air and 
steam in their water-gas generators. They accomplish this by 
so throttling the generator connection-pipe, on the Venturi meter 
principle, as to cause the pressure fluctuations in the base of the 
generator, due to the variations in the resistance of the fuel bed, 
to signal the operator, and, in the case of one company, to auto- 
matically regulate the admission of air, the steam being also 
mechanically measured. This automatic regulation is so much 
more exact than hand regulation, that the result in actual practice 
is a decided improvement in efficiencies; and the device consti- 
tutes an invention of great value and importance in water-gas 
manfacture. 

Gas STREET LIGHTING. 


There has been very little change during the past year in either 
the volume of gas street lighting in America or in the means for 
such lighting. The tendency, of course, is towards high-pressure 
street lighting ; but this is being tried so far in America in only a 
limited way and in speciallocations. In Great Britainand Europe, 
however, conditions are quite different ; and there has been con- 
siderable progress there in both high and low pressure gas street 
lighting. England, for instance, has added during the year about 
22,000 low-pressure street-lamps, and now has a total of about 
800,000. This increase is doubtless due in part to the success of 
the automatic lighting and extinguishing systems now coming 
into extensive use; and it does seem that, with these remarkable 
devices and the wonderful results of high-pressure gas, the street 
lighting of American cities, as well as those of Europe, may soon 
again be done, in large part at least, by gas. 


VERTICAL RETORTS. 

Although vertical retorts have been the subject of more interest 
and discussion during the past year than ever before, and several 
additional installations of them have been and are being made, 
the technical and mechanical improvements in these systems 
have been few and comparatively unimportant. The Woodall- 
Duckham system (employing continuous carbonization) has, how- 
ever, been considerably improved by the substitution of an indi- 
vidual coke-discharging drum for each retort, which obviates 
the handling of hot coke, and brings the work of each retort 
directly before the eye of the operator. The Dessau system (in- 





termittent carbonization) has been improved only with respect to 
the bracing of the retorts. _The three small trial installations of 
intermittent system verticals made in America within the past 
year or two—those at Manchester (N.H.), Columbia (Mo.), and 
Vancouver (B.C.)—have apparently all been failures, at least as 
originally constructed, though efforts are still being expended to 
make them successful. A small installation of the Woodall. 
Duckham system is being finished at La Grange (Ill.) for ex. 
perimental purposes; and a contract was recently let for the 
erection of a large installation of 120 vertical retorts on the 
Dessau system at Providence (R.I.), the plans providing for 
eventually doubling this number.* The Dessau (or Bueb) system 
has grown rapidly in favour in Continental Europe, particularly 
in Germany. There are said to be upwards of 4000 Dessau 
vertical retorts now in use, and installations have been made in 
Dessau, Berlin, Aix-la-Chapelle, Brussels, Frankfort, Oberspree, 
Cologne, Potsdam, Bremen, Warsaw, Trieste, Genoa, Rio de 
Janeiro, and several other cities. Continuous carbonization 
seems to appeal to our English cousins as the ideal to be 
attained ; and Glover and West have recently tried, with ex- 
cellent results, a comparatively large installation of their own 
design on this same principle, at St. Helens. [See ante, p. 316.] 
There is a growing feeling that the vertical-retort system has 
passed its experimental stage, and has not only established its 
success, but bids fair to become quite widely adopted for works 
making more than 500,000 cubic feet of gas per day, especially 
when candle-power requirements are not high. While the illu- 
minating power of vertical-retort gas is somewhat low, and the 
furnaces require careful treatment and watching, the system has 
the following claimed advantages: An increased yield of gas and 
ammonia; improved quality of coke and tar; great saving in first 
cost of land and buildings; less nitrogen, fixed sulphur, and naph- 
thalene; improved working conditions; and less wear and tear of 
retorts. The practice of introducing a little steam into vertical 
retorts for the purpose of making some water gas, or what is called 
“ wet carbonization,” while having some advocates, has not been 
found by most operators to be advantageous. 


MANTLES. 


The use of incandescent mantles has grown to such proportions 
that, according to one authority, there were manufactured Jast 
year the following numbers (in millions): Germany, 109; America, 
55; Great Britain, 35; France, 15; Austria, 3; Italy, 2; Bel- 
gium, 2; and Russia, 1—total, 213. One new factory in England 
has a capacity for 10 million mantles annually. With such large 
production, it is inevitable that every year, including the past one, 
has brought forth improvements in the machinery and methods 
for mantle making, and in the mantles themselves. Ramie mantles 
are now used very largely in England, though the Plaissetty cotton 
mantle is employed to a considerable extent for street lighting. 
High-pressure gas lighting with such lamps as the Graetzin, 
Keith, &c., has led to the increased manufacture of mantles speci- 
ally impregnated for withstanding the high pressures. A new 
braided mantle, made of asbestos and ramie, has been brought 
out recently, for which increased strength and durability are 
claimed. The most interesting invention is a metallic filament 
mantle, said to be very strong and durable, and to yield 85 candles 
per cubic foot of gas (probably under high pressure). It is, how- 
ever, still in the experimental stage. 


PropuceR GaAs PowER PLANTS. 


The development of producer gas power plants is interesting 
and important to us because of their competition with city gas. 
However, this competition should rot be serious for sizes of en- 
gines below 30 or 40 horse power ; and as there are comparatively 
few prospective installations larger than this, producer power 
plant is not nearly so formidable a competitor as the electric 
motor. It is interesting, however, to note the rapid development 
of the producer plant, especially for use with cheap and low-grade 
fuels, such as lignite, “ bone” coal, mine roofing-slabs, culm, &c. 
Several such plants are in successful use with peat as fuel; and one 
or two are using cotton-seed oil, sawdust, &c. The best available 
information on the recent development and present status of the 
producer gas power plant is to be found in the report of Dr. R. H. 
Fernald, lately issued by the United States Geological Survey. 
According to this report, there are now about 500 such plants 
in operation in America, aggregating about 125,000 H.P., 57 per 
cent. of which is produced from bituminous coal and lignite. 
While about 88 per cent. of the number of installations use anthra- 
cite, those using bituminous coal average twelve times larger. 
The report states that while the first cost of these plants is high 
as compared with steam plants (except for the very large sizes), 
their cost of operation is less, resulting in a decided net saving. 
The suction producer has practically superseded the pressure 
producer working into a holder. 


BENCH FURNACES. 


The Parsy bench furnace, invented in 1906, is said to be rapidly 
coming into successful use in Europe.+ It is suitable for either 
large or small works where there is no cellar—everything being 
above ground; and it is said to be practically as economical as 
the most complicated and expensive furnaces. M. Parsy has 





* This installation was described and illustrated in the ‘‘JoURNAL ’’ for 
Aug. 3 last (p. 313).—ED. J.G.L. 
+ See ‘‘ JOURNAL,” Vol, CVIL., p. 182. 
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more recently brought out a novel form of gas-producer for his 
furnaces. A concern in England is also building and introducing 
a furnace in which the producer gases are taken up flues in the 
side walls of the producer, instead of through nostrils in the arch; 
the secondary air being also taken up in the same way, resulting, 
it is claimed, in a 20 per cent. increase in the duty of the retorts. 
In America, bench furnaces in which a portion of the flue gases 
are brought back under the grate-bars are being improved and 
more generally adopted. 


CHARGING AND DISCHARGING MACHINERY. 


No noteworthy improvements have been reported in these 
machines during the past year; but minor improvements are 
being constantly made, and charging and drawing machinery is 
coming into more extended use each year. This is especially 
true in the case of small works; machines being now frequently 
used where for the greater part of the year as little as one ton 
of coal per hour is handled. The De Brouwer charger has been 
recently adapted to very small works; and an entirely new 
manual power machine for charging and discharging has been 
brought out within the past year in France. A new hydraulic 
coke-pusher has also been put on the market in England within 
the year. The proprietors of one concern have improved their 
manual charger by making it much easier to handle, and their 
power charger so that the shoot can be quickly lifted at any 
moment, irrespective of the position of the carriage. The Fiddes- 
Aldridge charging and discharging machine has been adapted to 
serve retorts five tiers high, and is so efficient that through retorts 
21 feet long, and carrying goo-lb. charges, can be discharged and 
refilled in 30 seconds. 


GASHOLDER CONSTRUCTION. 


A three-lift holder was recently erected by beginning at the top 
and working downwards; the crown and upper sheets being lifted 
by jacks and otherwise as the construction of the lower sheets 
proceeded. This was the second holder built in this fashion. 
The spiral. guided holder seems to be holding its own, as there are 
now some 300 in use. A million cubic feet holder of this sort was 
erected at Montreal a year ago; and one of the spiral-guided 
holders erected in England during the past year has a capacity of 
34 million cubic feet.* In Germany recently, several gasholders 
have been constructed with Intze tanks, in which the tank stands 
over a masonry tank of smaller dimensions. Oil-tanks are now 
occasionally constructed inside holder tanks, especially those of 
relief holders. The largest gasholder in Continental Europe has 
just been finished at Hamburg—capacity, 7,060,000 cubic feet. 


HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION. 


The past year has added its increment to the growth of high- 
pressure transmission and distribution; and there is now hardly 
a gas company of any considerable size that does not employ it 
to a greater or less extent. America was the pioneer, and still 
leads all others, in the use of this system, and in its refinements; 
but European cities are rapidly falling into line. During the 
past year there has been a tendency towards conservatism in the 
application of high-pressure to low-pressure distribution ; and 
the consequent reduction of the percentage of the gas subjected 
to very high pressures. This, however, does not refer to the 
transmission of gas between town and cities. In Great Britain, 
one company at least is automatically regulating its gas-pumping 
plant by means of a pressure pipe direct from the centre of dis- 
tribution. The transmission of gas at high pressure through long 
cross-country mains from town to town is increasing year by year, 
both here and abroad. In Germany, 344 villages are now thus 
supplied with gas.+ 


Distance LicuTinG (Locat). 


At least three systems for the distance lighting of gas in homes, 
factories, churches, &c., by means of the electric spark, have been 
brought out in Europe during the past year. A foreign concern 
making a pneumatic push-button device for lighting and extin- 
guishing gas-burners has recently begun making the plungers 
of steatite, which greatly reduces their unfortunate tendency to 
stick and cause trouble. There have also been some other im- 
provements of a minor character in this system of distance light- 
lng; but further improvement is greatly needed. The so-called 
Norwich switch” has come into considerable use in England; 
and inventors are still chasing the ignis fatuus of that desideratum 
of our business, a thoroughly satisfactory self-lighting mantle, 
with some claimed progress as time goes by. 


UTILIZATION OF TAR. 


_ The low price of tar has revived progress in means for burning 
it economically. A French patent was taken out early this year 
for heating and atomizing tar to increase its efficiency as a fuel. 
Three papers on the use of tar as a retort-bench fuel were pre- 
sented at the meeting of the French Gas Society last Summer,}{ 
and one at the meeting of the Italian Gas Society. The use of 
tar for laying dust on roads, and for so constructing roads as to 
make them dustless, is increasing rapidly, both in America and 





* See ‘ JOURNAL,” Vol. CV., p. 231. 

+ In this connection, reference may be made to the article on ‘‘ The 
Spread of Long-Distance Gas Supply on the Continent,’’ which appeared in 
the last number of the ‘t JOURNAL "’ (p. 605). 

+ See ‘‘ JOURNAL,” Vol. CVI, pp. 975-7. 





in Europe. Experience is gradually showing road builders and 
public authorities how the tar should be applied; and progress 
would be still more rapid if they would accept the knowledge 
gained by the experience of others, instead of trying to work out 
the problems for themselves. The tendency is towards the use 
of heavier material as a binder for the upper courses of the stone 
and surface material, which gives more permanent results than 
surface application only. One large tar concern in America 
reports an increase of 125 per cent. this year over last in the 
quantity of tar used for roadway purposes, and they estimate for 
the year 1909 there will be treated with tar about 1000 miles of 
roadway 15 feet wide. The Roads Improvement Association of 
England report that last year nearly 1500 miles of English roads, 
averaging 20 feet wide, were treated with tar. 


SULPHUR PURIFICATION, 


Experiments were made in Germany within the past year or so 
with the view of finding some means for cheaply removing bisul- 
phide of carbon from illuminating gas by washing it in certain 
oils and chemicals; but while some success was secured in the 
laboratory, the process was deemed too expensive for adoption 
on a working scale. Wood charcoal has also recently been ex- 
perimented with for the removal of this impurity, with partial 
success. In Oregon, the old abandoned method of reheating 
purified gas, thus converting the bisulphide of carbon into sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and then removing the latter in the usual 
way, has recently been revived; but as the added expense inci- 
dent to the nearly total extraction of the sulphur thus effected is 
there about 1 c. per 1000 cubic feet, it is not likely the method 
will be very widely adopted, especially in view of the prevailing 
tendency to relax the sulphur restrictions heretofore imposed upon 
gas companies. In this connection, it is also pointed out that gas 
produced in vertical retorts contains about 40 per cent. less fixed 
sulphur than does gas from horizontal retorts. During the past 
year there has been a revival of interest in the problem of purifi- 
cation by ammonia, and several experimenters are working along 
this line, with encouraging prospects of final success. 


THE FELD WASHER. 


About a year ago, Walther Feld, of Germany, brought out his 
new system and apparatus for removing (separately) from coal 
gas its tar constituents, cyanogen, ammonia, and even sulphur 
compounds, by fractional distillation of the gas ; his scheme taking 
advantage of the different dew-points of the various vapours. The 
Feld washer is regarded as a promising and important invention, 
and is already being successfully used. It may develop into the 
solution of the problem of the complete purification of gas in 
closed vessels.” 


PHOTOMETRY AND CALORIMETRY. 


One of the important technical advancements of the past year 
or two is the effort that has been made toward the adoption by 
all civilized countries of a standard unit of light, to be maintained 
jointly by the national standardizing laboratories of the United 
States, France, and Great Britain—such unit to be called the 
“ International Candle” (or some other suitable name), and to be 
employed in all photometric determinations, gas and electric in- 
cluded. Though all gas and electric organizations throughout 
the world are desirous of the establishment of such a unit for 
universal adoption, the difficulty of agreeing upon a satisfactory 
unit is, of course, great. 

Apart from the efforts that have been made for the adoption 
of an international unit of candle power, no notable progress in 
photometry has been made during the year. Studies in this 
subject were reported last October by Mr. Carl Hering to the 
British Engineering Society ; and the National Physical Labora- 
tory of England presented further evidence of the reliability of 
the 10-candle pentane lamp as a primary standard of illuminat- 
ing power. At the meeting of the German Association of Gas 
and Water Engineers last summer, Dr. Bunte recommended that 
photometric tests should be dispensed with everywhere, as they 
had been in Berlin. Flicker photometry has been declared by 
the Physical Technical Institute of Charlottenburg to possess no 
advantages over the ordinary methods. Dr. Kruss, of Hamburg, 
described last spring a new form of integrating photometer. 

The increasing tendency during the past twelve months towards 
the substitution of the calorific for the photometric test for gas, 
both in America and in Europe, can properly be considered a 
step in advance in the technical progress of our industry. The 
number of companies who are required to furnish gas of a specific 
heating power is increasing; and the next step should be, and 
doubtless will be, the removal of existing requirements as to illu- 
minating power. This is also foreshadowed by the prevailing 
tendency towards a lower candle power requirement, especially 
in Europe, and in the actual removal of all such requirements by 
one State Commission in America in specifying the quality of gas 
to be supplied in that State. 

The use of calorimeters in the gas business is rapidly increasing 
as the result of the growing importance of the heating value and 
the lessening importance of the lighting value of gas. One well- 
known Eastern house reports the sale of more than 60 calorimeters 
of one rather inexpensive type within the past eight months. As 
the result of the increased attention that is being given to this 





* The washer has lately been described in the ‘‘ JOURNAL "’ (see Vol. CVII., 
p. 816). 
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subject, there is much activity in the invention and improvement 
of calorimeters, and numerous makes are now on the market. At 
the Electrical Exhibition at Manchester about a year ago, a new 
portable calorimeter was exhibited, especially adapted to testing 
suction producer gas continuously. The firm showing it has like- 
wise so improved another of their calorimeters as to provide for 
neutralizing by weak alkali the effects of the products of combus- 
tion on the interior of the instrument, and also for automatically 
shutting off the gas if the water supply should suddenly cease. 
The accuracy of their calorimeter is said to be limited only by 
the skill of the operator in reading the thermometers; and tests 
can be made in two minutes. A new recording thermo-electric 
calorimeter was also described a few months ago in a paper by 
Professor Féry read before the International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry; and another calorimeter was very recently brought 
out in France, and described in the gas publications last August. 
There is scarcely a maker of calorimeters who has not improved 
his instruments within the year. New types should, however, be 
carefully tested before being used, if accuracy is desired. 


METERS. 


The oil-dipping of meter diaphragms has been more generally 
adopted, with good results; and improved methods of introducing 
the oil have been evolved. Meter provers and “complaint” 
meters have been improved. Promising experiments have been 
made, during the past few months, looking to the devising of a 
means for accurately and quickly testing consumers’ meters in situ. 
At least one large gas company have recently put into operation 
in their meter-shop a complete and detailed piece-price wage 
schedule. The dictum has recently gone forth from Manchester 
that consumers’ meters should be tested for correctness of indices 
as well as of measuring chambers. An American inventor has 
just brought out a simple device for attachment to ordinary con- 
sumers’ meters, for indicating and measuring the passage through 
them of extremely minute quantities of gas. This will be useful 
for detecting very small leaks in house-piping, &c. A greatly 
improved lock for prepayment meter cash-boxes has been brought 
out, and also a “ thief-proof” cash-box. A coin-changing attach- 
ment for prepayment meters has also been invented. The use of 
the rotary station meter seems to be increasing. A station meter, 
said to be practicable, has just been brought out that works on the 
very interesting principle of adding electrically a known quantity 
of heat to the gas, and determining the quantity of gas flowing by 
its rise in temperature. This meter may come in good play in 
measuring high-pressure gas. 


Gas-ENGINES. 


The increasing use of producer-gas engines has led manufac- 
turers to give more attention, with promising results, to the effect 
of high compression in the ordinary type of gas-engine. The use 
of larger engines for producer and blast-furnace gases is increas- 
ing—more particularly in America. Last August, 628 gas-engines 
of 1000 H.P. or more were said to be in use—some of them béing 
as large as 6000 H.P.; and one or two are being built of 8000 H.P. 
capacity. The opinion has been expressed that such large engines 
are mechanically rather than thermo-dynamically deficient ; but 
internal-combustion engines are in better favour to-day than they 
ever were before. The city of Philadelphia already has a gas- 
engine high-pressure water-pumping plant for fire protection, and 
has recently decided to duplicate it in another part of the city, 
employing ten 300 H.P. gas-engines, all to usecity gas. A Wash- 
ington paper recently reported that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and also a large New England concern owning a big line 
of cotton-mills had decided to substitute gas-engines for steam- 
engines in all their plants. The gas-turbine has not yet material- 
ized, though several inventors and scientists are at work upon it. 


Gas GRATES AND HEATERS. 


With the constant tendency towards a lower price of gasanda 
higher price of solid fuel, the gas-grate and room-heater become 
more and more important, especially in view of the increasing 
number of apartment housesin cities. The percentage of auxiliary 
house-heating that is done by gas is increasing each year. Dur- 
ing the past year much study has been given to the improvement 
and perfecting of gas-grates, or “fires,” as they are called in 
England, particularly in the direction of increasing their radiating 
efficiency. At the last meeting of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, a previously appointed Gas Heating Research Committee, 
working in connection with the University of Leeds, presented a 
noteworthy and instructive report on the subject of heating with 
gas. It is becoming recognized that gas-grates are even more 
hygienic than are coal-fires. 


TECHNICAL EpucaTION IN GAs ENGINEERING. 


Year by year better public facilities for learning gas engineering 
are made available. Several colleges in America now have 
courses bearing especially on this subject, including the Univer- 
sities of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois. In England, the 
Livesey Professorship of Gas Engineering at the University of 
Leeds has recently been endowed, in the sum of £10,000, by the 
gas industry of Great Britain, as a memorial to the late Sir 
George Livesey. This University already maintained a Depart- 
ment of Fuel and Gas Engineering; and a number of public 


lectures have been delivered there on this subject, as well as in. 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, &c. Courses in gas engineering 








are maintained at technical schools in Carlsruhe, Cologne, and 
several other European cities. 


Among the other matters dealt with by the author are “ Coalite,” 
“ Coalexld,” and “‘ Gasoline Lighting ;” and a number of miscel- 
laneous subjects are mentioned under the heading of “ Odds and 
Ends.” 

The paper is followed by a useful appendix, containing a list, 
compiled by Mr. Frederic Egner, of books on technical subjects 
pertaining directly or indirectly to the gas industry, published in 
any language during the past twelve months; the author’s object 
being to indicate the present tendency of thought along the 
technical lines of our business. The appendix also contains a 
classified list of all papers on technical subjects connected with 
the gas industry presented at any Gas Association meeting since 
the date of the last meeting of the American Gas Institute, to- 
gether with classified lists of all patents issued during the year in 
the United States pertaining to the gas business, and of those 
granted in England which have been described in the “‘ JouRNAL” 
—the purpose being to show the present trend of invention in the 
gas industry. 





NAPHTHALENE PICRATE, AND THE QUANTITA- 
TIVE DETERMINATION OF NAPHTHALENE. 


In the “JournaL” for the goth ult. (p. 409), it was mentioned 
that at the monthly meeting of the London Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry a few days previously a paper on the above 
subject, by Messrs. W. P. Jorissen and J. Rutten, was on the 
agenda, and that, in the absence of the authors, an indication 
of its principal feature was given, by request of the President, 
by Dr. Harold G. Colman. The full text of the communication is 
published in the current number of the Society’s “ Journal,” from 
which we reproduce it. 


In the course of a large number of determinations of naphtha- 
lene by the Colman-Smith method,* the results obtained were 
always too low.+ In these experiments, coal gas freed from 
naphthalene or air was passed together with naphthalene through 
U-tubes containing picric acid solution, which were weighed 
before and after the experiment. Niermeyer got similar results 
independently. When it was attempted to determine the picrate 
formed by filtering, washing with water, and drying in a desic- 
cator, the results were lower still—8z per cent. of the naphthalene 
in maximo. It was, however, observed that accurate results were 
obtained when the washing-bottles contained not only a saturated 
solution of picric acid, but undissolved picric acid as well. 

The method used was as follows: 250 c.c. of a saturated solu- 
tion of picric acid is evaporated to about 150 c.c., and transferred 
while hot to two gas-washing bottles. The coal gas, which has 
been freed beforehand from tar, cyanogen, hydrogen sulphide, 
and ammonia, is passed through the bottles at a rate of 30 to 40 
litres an hour, When a fair quantity of picrate has been formed 
in the first bottle, the gas-meter is read, and the picric acid solu- 
tion and the picrate are transferred to a 250 c.c. flask. The 
bottles are washed with water, which is added to the solution, 
and the latter is made up to 250 c.c. with water and heated in the 
closed flask for half-an-hour at 40° C., and shaken from time to 
time, in order to dissolve the picric acid. The cooled solution is 
filtered, and 25 c.c. of the filtrate are titrated by a solution of 
potassium hydroxide of known strength, using litmus as indicator ; 
25 c.c. of the original solution are also titrated. From the differ- 
ence, the quantity of absorbed naphthalene may be easily calcu- 
lated. The results obtained were as follows :— 


Naphthalene Found by 
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Weighing the U-Tube. by Titration. 
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The fact that it is necessary to have enough undissolved picric 
acid in the gas-washing flasks is explained by the phase rule: 
Picric acid, naphthalene picrate, naphthalene, and the saturated 
solution, cannot be in equilibrium with each other at the same 
time; hence, if there is equilibrium between the saturated solu- 
tion, picric acid, and naphthalene picrate, any naphthalene which 
is added is transformed into naphthalene picrate as long as picric 
acid crystals are present. 

If the method was to give good results, it was necessary that 
the picrate should be practically insoluble in a saturated solution 
of picric acid. This was found to be the case. 100 c.c. of water 
were shaken for some weeks with 5 c.c. of picric acid and 2°5 (in 
the other experiment 5) grammes of naphthalene picrate at a tem- 
perature of 25°C. A large thermostat was used, which was kept 
at constant temperature by means of a toluene regulator. The 
precipitate was then allowed to collect at the bottom of the bottles, 
and part of each solution was drawn off and weighed. After 
heating with excess of a solution of sodium hydroxide of known 
strength (about decinormal), the remaining sodium hydroxide was 











* “JOURNAL,” Vol. LXXV., p. 798. t ‘Het Gas,"’ 1908, p. 447. 
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titrated by sulphuric acid (about decinormal), using phenol- 
phthalein asindicator. The strength of the sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion was tested by means of pure picric acid. 

For the determination of the naphthalene, some 10 per cent. of 
sodium hydroxide solution was added to weighed quantities of the 
solutions. The separated naphthalene was filtered off into a small 
tube containing asbestos (which had been heated beforehand, in 
order to remove traces of organic matter). After washing with 
water, the small tube was placed in a combustion tube partly filled 
with copper oxide, and the naphthalene was decomposed in a 
stream of pureoxygen. The carbon dioxide formed was absorbed 
as usual and weighed. In this way it was found that 100 grammes 
of the solution contained 1°44 grammes of picric acid and 0'0027 
gramme of naphthalene. Some experiments were made with pure 
naphthalene picrate in order to verify these results. The weighed 
quantity of the substance was treated with sodium hydroxide, the 
naphthalene was filtered off, and was decomposed as in the experi- 
ments described above. 


Naphthalene Naphthalene 


Naphthalene Carbon Dioxide Calculated Calculated 
Picrate, Produced, frem the from the 
Carbon Dioxide. Picrate, 
Mer. Mgr. Mgr. Mer. 
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Naphthalene is practically insoluble in water ; in 100 grammes 
of the saturated solution of picric acid and naphthalene picrate, 
about 3 milligrammes are found. As the solutions used in 
Rutten’s method are not saturated at the moment when they are 
filtered, the inaccuracy caused by the solubility of the naphtha- 
lene is very small. 

Solubility experiments were also made at the same temperature 
(25° C.) with picric acid alone and with naphthalene picrate and 
naphthalene. It was found that 100 grammes of the saturated 
solution of picric acid dissolved 1°33 grammes of this substance. 
In 100 grammes of the solution, which is in equilibrium with 
naphthalene picrate and naphthalene, 0'183 gramme of picric acid 
and a trace of naphthalene are present. 

In consequence of this, the “ solubility” of the naphthalene 
picrate observed by Colman and Smith—who found that 100 c.c. 
of water at a temperature of 14° dissolve 01857 gramme of 
“naphthalene picrate”—is to be interpreted in a somewhat 
different manner. The decomposition of naphthalene picrate by 
water, which is a great drawback in using the method of Colman 
and Smith, had already been observed some fifty years ago by 
Fritsche. He stated that the crystals were superficially decom- 
posed when treated with cold water. On boiling the solution 
with water, it was found that naphthalene distilled with the water 
vapour. That the picrate can be recrystallized from a weak 
solution of picric acid, is shown by the diagram obtained when 
the results of the solubility determinations are plotted in a 
triangle after the manner of Schreinemakers, when treating three 
component systems. 

Paternd and Nasini, who determined the freezing-point of 
solutions of naphthalene picrate in acetic acid, found that in 
dilute solutions it is almost completely dissociated into naphtha- 
lene and picric acid. Anschiitz observed the same in benzene 
solutions. In order to ascertain whether this is also the case in 
alcoholic solutions, we determined the boiling-point of such solu- 
tions, using Landsberger’s apparatus. Solutions which contained 
5°68 and 11°67 grammes of naphthalene picrate in 100 grammes of 
absolute alcohol, showed elevations of the boiling-point of 0°345° C. 
and 0650 C. From these data the molecular weights 189 and 206 
are calculated. As half of the molecular weight of the picrate is 
179, it follows that in alcoholic solution, too, the decomposition is 
considerable, and increases with the dilution. 

These experiments were made in connection with the method 
of Stavorinus for the determination of naphthalene in coal gas. 
The gas is passed through glacial acetic acid, and the dissolved 
naphthalene is precipitated again by diluting or by neutralizing 
the acid. After filtration through a filter, drying at 100° C., and 
washing with water, the naphthaleneis put into a small crystallizing 
vessel, containing 5 grammes of picric acid and 50 c.c. of strong 
alcohol. The solution is evaporated on a water bath, and the re- 
maining substance is dried till the weight does not change any 
more. After heating on the water-bath for six or ten hours, and 
even after having added another 50 c.c. of alcohol, the weight of 
the residue was stated by Stavorinus to remain constant. Now 
Niermeyer and also Rutten observed considerable decrements of 
this weight. The latter observed the same at a temperature of 
60°, Our observations on the decomposition of the picrate in 
alcoholic solutions offer an explanation for the observed evapora- 
tion of naphthalene during that of the alcohol. Also on heating 
the pure dry picrate at a temperature of 100° for some days, we 
found that the naphthalene is totally evaporated (also traces of 
the picric acid ; the vessel is coloured yellow). 

[A report of the remarks to which the paper gave rise has 
already been given, ante, p. 409.] 








Recent Wills.—The late Mr. John Henry Cox, the Manager 
and Secretary of the Sunderland Gas Company, whose death was 
recorded in the “ JournaL ” for the 28th of September, left estate 
of the gross value of £24,082, with net personalty amounting to 
£22,937. Sir Theodore Martin, the Chairman of the Brymbo 
Water Company and a well-known Parliamentary Agent, who died 
On the 18th of August at the advanced age of 92, left estate of the 
8ross value of £157,706, with net personalty £145,065. 





LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Tottenham Gas-Works. 


In accordance with the arrangements made in the programme for 
the session, a large party of members of the Association, with the 
President (Mr. W. J. Liberty) at their head, on Saturday afternoon 
paid a visit to the works of the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas 
Company. Before doing so those who were able to get down 
by early trains took advantage of the offer which had been made 
to them on the occasion of the reading of Mr. W. Wright’s paper 
a week previous, to inspect the sand-blast gas-cooker cleaning 
apparatus which he then described. 


The sand-blast plant (for full details of which readers may be 
referred to Mr. Wright’s paper reproduced in last Tuesday’sissue, 
p. 616, as well as the number for May 4 last) is not at the gas- 
works, but at the stores and stove-repairing shops in the rear of 
the Company’s offices in the High Road, Tottenham, where there 
is ample room for its accommodation. On arrival, the members 
were received by the Engineer of the Company (Mr. A. E. Broad- 
berry) ; and under his guidance, and that of Mr. Wright, who is 
Storekeeper, they saw the whole process in operation. The first 
sand-blast plant put down has proved so satisfactory that a second 
one has just been installed in which it is intended to clean small 
parts; Mr. Broadberry’s experience being that the cost of the 
system is about three-quarters that of hand work, while it does 
the work very much better. That the sand-blast is a rapid and 
efficient scourer could be easily seen by watching through the 
glass windows in the cleaning room. As the nozzle was moved 
slowly up and down the article that was under treatment, the 
effect was much as if the operator had been directing a spray 
from a painting machine. Next was witnessed the removal of a 
batch of cookers from the oven in which they had been baked for 
the removal of the grease and dirt—this being the operation that 
precedes the sand-blasting. Finally, the members inspected the 
retort in which the Bower-Barff process is carried on—that is to 
say, in which, by the action of superheated steam in the heated 
retort, the small parts which have undergone sand-blasting are 
covered with black oxide, which prevents them for the future from 
falling a prey to red oxide or rust—of course, providing the black 
oxide coating is not chipped off. Parts which had been through 
this process had a very attractive appearance; and the extreme 
simplicity of the system was rightly regarded as being a great 
point in its favour. 

Already far more than repaid for the journey to Tottenham, 
the party then left the offices, and proceeded to the gas-works 
in Willoughby Lane, where other members were awaiting them. 
No time was lost in starting off on the inspection of the works, 
for the daylight that remained had to be made the most of. In 
groups, the members were piloted by Mr. Broadberry, Mr. J. Fisher 
(his Chief Assistant, who has recently taken up his duties), Mr. E. H. 
Harman (who has been doing duty for Mr. Fisher during the time 
that he was engaged in Antwerp), Mr. G. Warburton (Chemist), 
Messrs. Fiddes and Randall (from the Drawing Office), and Mr. H. 
Banyard (General Foreman). There was so much to be seen, 
and so little time to see it in—this latter, of course, being a draw- 
back inseparable from winter afternoon visits to works—that the 
inspection had perforce to beof a rather more hurried nature than 
would under other circumstances have been the case. Never- 
theless opportunity was afforded the members of taking in the 
main features of the works, and the visit, from start to finish, 
proved both pleasant and profitable. 

A beginning was made with the retort-houses, of which there 
are two. No. 1 house was reconstructed in 1898, and fitted with 
Arrol-Foulis hydraulic stoking machinery; while No. 2 house was 
built in 1905, and formed the subject of a lengthy illustrated 
article in the “ JournaL” for Feb. 13, 1906 (p. 413). In this 
house, the charging is done by De Brouwer machinery, and the 
discharging by the Jenkins De Brouwer ram. Charges of from 
8 to 8} cwt., of about 7$ hours’ duration, are worked in the 20 feet 
retorts; and the make of gas is about 12,000 cubic feet per ton, 
using a mixture of Northern and Derbyshire coal. The elevating 
plant is in duplicate, to provide for emergencies ; and in the ordin- 
ary course of things, the sets are used alternate days. 

Leaving the retort-houses, and passing by the hydraulic coal- 
waggon tipping arrangements, there was reached a useful looking 
appliance, made on the gas-works for the purpose of separating 
the clinker from the pan breeze. It is made of a piece of 48-inch 
main, arranged with a fall of 1 in5; the principle of the separator 
being a revolving cylinder placed at a slight angle. The mixed 
materials are fed in at the bottom, and a stream of water poured 
in at the top. A helical vein inside (driven by a small gas-engine), 
about 2 inches deep, worms the clinker which is too heavy to ride 
over the vein up to the top; while the breeze, being of lighter 
specific gravity, is washed with the stream of water out at the 
lower end. The separator thus not only performs the function of 
sorting out the fuel from the clinker, but at the same time it washes 
from both all dirty particles, and leaves a clinker of high grade at 
one end and a fuel (after it has been allowed to dry) of most ex- 
cellent quality at the other. The breeze is used on the works ; 
while the clinker is sold. Mr. Broadberry anticipates that his 
coke figures will show a marked improvement in consequence of 
the fuel thus being recovered from the ash. The arrangement was 
only finished somewhere about last midsummer. 
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A pause was made to admire the Arrol type of hydraulic power 
machinery, which is utilized for operating all the slides of the 
coal-hoppers, raising some of the purifier-lids, and working the 
waggon-tipping rams and the Arrol-Foulis stoking machinery. 
Out of a battery of ten Babcock and Wilcox boilers, eight are 
fitted with Crosthwaite’s fire-bars and forced draught arrange- 
ment. These furnaces will, it is found, burn anything at all like 
fuel that may be put into them. The Humphreys and Glasgow 
carburetted water-gas apparatus is at the present time undergoing 
that frequent change in connection with plant at the Tottenham 
Gas-Works—namely, extension. There are already two 500,000 
cubic feet sets and two 1,000,000 feet sets; while a 1,500,000 feet 
set is being put down in place of two 250,000 feet sets. A feature 
of the carburetted water-gas house which attracted attention is 
the arrangement made for bringing the coke up to the charging 
stage. Instead of the usual lift, the coke is raised by means of 
a bucket conveyor, and taken to a large overhead hopper, from 
which it falls down a shoot into the buggies as required. Some 
350,000 gallons of oil are stored on the works, in three tanks. 

Perhaps one of the most attractive buildings (on a works where 
everything is clearly made to look as pleasant as possible), is the 
valve-house, in which some ferns in hanging baskets appear— 
strange as it may seem—dquite in keeping with their surroundings. 
In this house, where the holder inlet and outlet valves are assem- 
bled, there is a bye-pass safety governor ; and there is also a little 
De Laval turbine, which is found useful for clearing out gas from 
a light holder and pumping it into a heavier one. Growing ferns 
were noticed in at least one other of the buildings; and the com- 
fortable appearance of the interiors generally was freely com- 
mented upon. Amid such surroundings, it is not in the least to 
be wondered at that the men should feel impelled to keep all the 
machinery, &c., up to a high standard of cleanliness. Another 
thing about the works in which special interest was taken by the 
visitors is the system of emptying syphons under vacuum which 
was devised by Mr. John Terrace, at the time when he was Mr. 
Broadberry’s Chief Assistant. Every syphon on the works is con- 
nected up to the vacuum plant. It is unnecessary to repeat here the 
description of the arrangement which appeared in the “ JouRNAL” 
(together with a diagram) after the visit of the Eastern Counties 
Gas Managers’ Association to Tottenham—see the number dated 
Oct. 2, 1906 (p. 28). The London Junior Association, it will be 
recalled, saw the process in operation on the occasion of their 
visit about eight months ago to Croydon—Mr. James W. Helps 
stating then that he had taken the idea from Mr. Broadberry’s 
works. The Rostin system of lighting and extinguishing lamps 
by increasing the pressure at which the gas is sent out from the 
works is in use for the public lamps practically all over the dis- 
trict. There are four boosters; and of these two are used at a 
time, in tandem. 

The sale of coke in paper bags has come to be quite a big busi- 
ness at Tottenham, as elsewhere. The price is 4d. for 28 lbs., or 
44d. delivered. Shopkeepers are supplied at 3s. 6d. a dozen bags, 
and make quite a good thing out of retailing them. But it seems 
that Tottenham is not a place which in any case experiences 
much difficulty in getting rid of its coke. 

At the conclusion of the inspection, the members of the Asso- 
ciation, as well as a party from the East Ham Technical College 
who had been visiting the works at the same time, were hospit- 
ably entertained at tea in the handsome Co-Partnership Recrea- 
tion Room, after which 

The PReEsipDENT said it was a great delight to the Association 
to find themselves again at Tottenham. They had visited the 
works some years previously ; and it was interesting to note the 
changes that had in the meantime been made. At the date of 
. their earlier visit, water gas was being a great deal talked about; 

and their particular object in going to Tottenham was to see one 
of the early plants installed there. This plant was at the present 
moment, they were pleased to see, being reconstructed on a larger 
scale. One reason why they were glad to be at the works that 
day was because associated with the Company was that distin- 
guished gentleman, Mr. Corbet Woodall, who gave the members 
such an interesting address at the opening meeting of the present 
session. The Tottenham and Edmonton Gas-Works had a name, 
he found as he went about, for “wrinkles.” There were to be 
seen there things which were new and expedient, and which were 
not to be seen generally in gas-works. 

Mr. E. Scears proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Broad- 
berry and his assistants for showing them round the works, and 
to the Directors for giving permission for the inspection. He 
remarked that to those who were engaged in constructional work, 
it was extremely instructive to revisit a works after several years’ 
interval. He supposed that about the most marked feature at 
Tottenham was the architectural arrangement of the buildings and 
the interior decoration, which was far in advance of what was seen 
in most gas-works. It was evident the opinion prevailed at Totten- 
ham that if a workman’s surroundings were made better, it made 
a better man of the workman himself. 

Mr. W. H. VANnNneER, who seconded the vote, said that what had 
struck him most was the efficient way in which everything was 
carried on. Not only was the plant most satisfactory, but also 
the way in which the workmen kept the machinery and buildings 
tidy and clean. Their thanks were certainly due to the Company 
for the hospitality that had been shown them. 

Mr. T. F. CANNING supported the vote, and pointed out that it 
was a compliment to the Association that such Engineers as Mr. 
Broadberry should give up their time to them. 





The PresipEnt added that he had been much impressed with - 


the pride the men took in their work, which was evidenced by the 


spick-and-span condition in which everything was. Whether it ; 


was the co-partnership feeling running in their blood, he did not 
know; but the men all seemed to take the greatest interest in the 
upkeep of everything they had to do with. 

The resolution having been carried with hearty applause, 

Mr. BroapBeERRY said he was much obliged to the members, 
not only for himself and his assistants, for their vote of thanks, 
but also on behalf of the Chairman Mr. Corbet Woodall and the 
Directors and Secretary of the Company. He was sure that the 
Directors would be very pleased to have it reported to them that 
the Association had appreciated their visit to Tottenham. If Mr. 
Woodall had been in a fit state of health, it was his intention to 
be present that afternoon so as to welcome the members; but un- 
fortunately he was suffering from a bad cold, and it would have 
been inadvisable for him to undertake the journey. The Secretary 
(Mr. E. Topley) had also asked him to express his regret at 
being unable to be with them. Sofaras he (Mr. Broadberry) and his 
staff were concerned, they had been amply repaid for having devoted 
their Saturday afternoon to this visit, when they found the mem- 
bers so well pleased with what they had seen. The inspection 
itself had been made under rather disadvantageous circumstances 
so far as the time of year was concerned—both because they 
found the works so busy, and being so busy it was not possible 


to keep everything so clean and spick-and-span as they wished ;' 
* because the daylight was so short that they had been: 


and a 
compelled to rush somewhat rapidly round the works. If there 
had been time for them to examine into the details more closely, 


he certainly thought they would have found a great deal to interest: 


them. Not that he claimed that anything about the works was 
really novel; but when he went about to other works, he kept his 
eyes open and took up any idea he thought was good, and tried to 
improve upon it when introducing it into his own works. They 
were, of course, exceptionally placed so far as this particular 
matter was concerned, because he believed Tottenham enjoyed 


an almost unique record. Nearly ever since the Company was: 


formed in 1845, they had been regularly doubling their output 
every eight years. ¢ 
had an opportunity of introducing every novelty into the working, 


and keeping everything absolutely up-to-date. With the constant’ 


extensions going on, there was a chance of testing every idea that: 


seemed good. Whether such ideas occurred to them on their’ 


own works or whether they were given to them by a generous 
brother engineer, they felt equally justified in adopting them; and 
in precisely the same way, they were glad to give any of their 
own ideas away to others who might find them useful. He 


was proud to think that, if in their works they had cribbed a good’ 


many ideas from other people, they had been able occasionally 
to give them something in return. If any of the members had’ 
seen anything in the works that particularly interested them, and 
during the rush they had not had time to inquire fully into it, 
and so would like to make a further inspection of the works and 
inquire about this particular thing at any time, they would find 
themselves heartily welcomed. If it was the sand-blast plant, or 
anything to do with the High Road depét, they would find Mr. 
Wright, who was one of their own members, in charge of the 
shops up there ; and he would do all that he could for them. If, 
on the other hand, it was anything in connection with the works 
themselves, they would find Mr. Fisher there in charge ; ana if he 
was not able to give them his personal attention, he would tell off 
one of his able assistants to accompany them round the works. 
Anything they could offer the members in this way, they were 
most heartily welcome to. If it should be a question of the high- 
pressure lighting, for which the Company were trying to make 
themselves—he was going to say to some extent famous, but, at 
any rate, with which they had been very successful, Mr. Richard- 
son, one of the inspectors, who took a special interest in this 
branch, would be most pleased to accompany them either to the 
Alexandra Palace, where there was an extremely fine exhibition 
of this system of lighting, or else to Harringay, or any one of the 
four different groups in Wood Green, where high-pressure lighting 
had been adopted. These groups in Harringay and Wood Green 
were worked on the idea that the outside lighting of shops could 
be better carried out if it was done in a uniform way by a joint 
scheme of a number of shopkeepers combining together. The 
Company found no difficulty in getting from fifty to a hundred 
shopkeepers in a group, who hired from them a high-pressure 
lamp giving 600-candle power, for a rental of 20s. a quarter for five 
nights a week, or 22s. for six nights. This system, which was intro- 
duced only just before Christmas last, had spread so enormously: 
and become so popular, that he was glad to learn that surrounding 
districts had thought it worth while copying ; and shopkeepers, not 
only in their own area, but in the district of supply of other gas 
companies, were anxious that some similar installation should 
be carried out for their benefit. In every branch the Company 
aimed at being up-to-date; and he thought he might fairly claim 
that they were in the forefront in regard to high-pressure lighting. 
Evening would, of course, be the best time for any of the members 
who wished to inspect the installations to which he had referred. 
He might add that if any of those present had time and would care 
to further inspect any portion of the works that was still available, 
they would be welcome to walk round again after tea. Or if they 
would like to remain in the room as guests of the Social Club, it 


. would be a pleasure to entertain them. They had been having 


their tea in a room that was the direct outcome of co-partnership. 


Under such conditions of progress as this, one’ 
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The Directors of the Company had always done all they could to 
encourage the workmen to improve themselves in their work by 
giving them the most suitable surroundings to work in; but in 
addition to this, they had also done everything to induce the men 
and the officials to join together in one brotherhood, working in 
one interest. They had formed athletic clubs for all branches of 
sport; they had started a rifle-range open to all employees to 
join; they had provided the room in which the party were now 
assembled, which they hoped would be a centre of co-partner- 
ship; and, of course, above it all was the fact that they had 
admitted all the employees as co-partners in the Company. In 
this room, they would see all grades of the service joining 
together in all their enjoyments; and since the room had been 
opened, some very pleasant evenings had been spent there. In 
opening the room, the Chairman suggested that a good motto for 
it would be: “To make a man a better workman; and to make a 
workman a better man.” This was the spirit in which the Direc- 
tors wished always to deal with their men; and while they went 
on in this way, he was sure the undertaking would continue to 
progress. With such constant progression, if ever the members 
should pay another visit to Tottenham, he was afraid they would 
always find the works more or less untidy in some part, because 
they had always to be adding to and extending the plant. It 
meant a great deal of work to keep up with an increase like 
theirs. The members could imagine for themselves what it meant, 
when they considered that in eight years’ time the Company 
would be called upon to supply twice the quantity of gas that they 
were doing now. This meant that during the next eight years 
they had to provide new works or extensions of the existing ones 
equal tothe size of the plant in use at the present time. This was 
no light task; but it certainly did something to lighten the task 
when they heard visitors to the works say that they were pleased 
with what they saw. 

After rising from the tables, a number of members remained 
for a time in the recreation-room, which contains two full-sized 
billiard tables; while others went with Mr. Broadberry to the 
rifle range, where some of the party indulged in a little shooting 
practice. 





PRODUCERS & INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES 


This was the subject of a paper read by Mr. F. L. M‘Laren, 
of Dumbarton, at the meeting of the Western District Division of 
the Scottish Junior Gas Association, held on Saturday in Glas- 
gow—Mr. D. Currit, of Stirling, the President, in the chair. In 
the course of his paper, the author made the following remarks. 


In the Presidential Address of 1908, it was pointed out ina very 
definite manner that the thermal efficiency of the modern steam- 
engine was such that its days were numbered, as no improve- 
ment of any consequence was to be hoped for. After the brains 
of a century have been spent in perfecting this prime mover until 
we have it in the ideal form of the steam-turbine, it would have 
been pleasing to think we had reached the ideal. Yet, can we 
be surprised we have not? How came the steam-engine to be? 
A very clever engineer—all honour to his name—saw the effects 
of steam expanding, and concluded that the latter would be an 
excellent force to harness intothe serviceof men. But the power 
engineer of the present day thinks on quite different lines. The 
problem is to get an abundant supply of two substances which, 
when united, will evolve heat. The first two substances to come 
forward to help us were atmospheric oxygen and ordinary coal 
gas. The latter came with its impediment, high price, and the 
air with its worse than useless complement, nitrogen. It soon 
became evident, however, that, in order to get the most heat out 
of these substances, their pressure had to be raised before allow- 
ing them to part with their heat. To do this efficiently still re- 
mains a problem. In the meantime, Otto’s idea holds the field. 
But if we are to get power in the form in which we want it—viz., 
rotary—it is evident we must depart from the Otto principle. 
Having witnessed the miraculous development of the steam- 
turbine, we are satisfied that even a wider and more glorious 
career awaits the successful application of the internal-combus- 
tion principle to rotary prime movers. In the address referred 
to, it was shown how high compression before combustion was a 
sine qud non of efficiency. To reach efficiency, then, we are face 
to face with an insoluble enigma. We must compress the gases; 
and it is the compression which makes the machinery so heavy 
and bulky. ‘What does our problem really resolve itself into in 
order to get efficient results? We must apply our expanding 
gases directly and continuously to the impelling parts of our 
prime mover. To manage this, we have to burn both the fuel 
and the supporter of combustion under pressure, and we have to 
compress the supporter of combustion before the former can be 
carried out. This means that as every pound of fuel is burned, 
235 cubic feet of air have to be compressed to 100 lbs. or over, 
which is really no easy problem. The fact of the matter is, our 
engines of the present day are just makeshifts—made to use 
a number of different fuels which are ready to our hand. How- 
ever, in spite of these imperfections, we are proud of them; and, 
having reached a stage nearer the ideal, it is well worth while 
considering the relative advantages and prospects of the modern 
producer gas-engine. When it was first suggested to work in- 
ternal-combustion engines on producer gas, the calorific value 








of which was below about 150 B.Th.U., it was thought that such 
a keen gas (as compared with town’s gas, the calorific value of 
which is about 600 B.Th.U.) would hardly work satisfactorily. 
But, when tried, the results soon showed that this idea was ill- 
founded, especially when higher compression pressures were used. 
To increase the calorific value of the gas, however, and also to 
keep the producer at good working temperature, hydrogen is sup- 
plied in the form of steam mixed with the air, and this combines 
with the carbon in the producer. [The author proceeded to de- 
scribe the action of the producer.] 

Mr. W. A. Tookey points out that there is a limit to the amount 
of good gas that any producer will yield, seeing that good gas can 
only be produced when the generator is of such capacity as will 
allow sufficient depth of fuel to become incandescent to serve for 
both combustion and reduction zones, when the engine is working 
under its load. If this condition occurs when the engine is not 
working at its full output, any increase in demand for gas by the 
engine will cause more air to be admitted. The combustion zone 
will take care of itself, and extend from the fire-bars to such a 
height as would ensure all the air becoming converted to COs. 
But while the maximum limit can thus be determined, there is 
also a maximum limit as regards quality of gas from any generator. 
Decomposition of steam and production of good gas can only be 
obtained at comparatively high furnace temperatures. This can 
only be produced by the rapid combustion of the fuel, which can 
only be obtained by causing the air to pass through the fire in 
a strong current. 

The second limit to the size of a suction-gas plant depends 
upon the rate of flow of the air through the fire; and this affects 
the cross sectional area of the fire-brick lining, as the requisite 
volume of air will pass through a large opening at much lower 
velocity than through a more restricted area. It is therefore 
quite as important to proportion the diameter of the fire to suit 
the necessary draught as to provide sufficient depth of fire to 
enable combustion and reduction to do their part. Further con- 
sideration will show that the available area of the combustion 
zone for the passage of air is influenced by the average size of the 
fuel. Experience has determined that a depth of fire from 24 to 
30 inches is quite sufficient to give good gas under all conditions 
of work; and, therefore, almost without exception, this depth is 
common to all suction gas-producers. 

Having arrived at the depth and diameter of a producer to work 
a given power of engine, I will pass on to consider the relative 
merits of the different gases used for driving internal combustion 
engines. When asked which of these gases is to be preferred for 
motive power, irrespective of cost, I should say, “That obtained 
by the partial combustion of carbon in a producer.” And I have 
good reasons for my answer. The trouble of pre-ignition in small 
paraffin engines is aggravated when the powers are increased. 
Petrol is perfectly homogeneous ; but being rich in hydrogen, it is 
impossible to get it to combine with the requisite amount of air for 
its complete combustion, with the result that the products of com- 
bustion leave the cylinder after the explosion at quite a bright red 
heat. Nogas requiresso littleas 100 per cent. of air for its complete 
combustion as producer gas, which combines with the air without 
any great explosive violence, emitting a comparatively cool ex- 
haust, and rendering the running of the engine more like that of 
a good triple-expansion steam-engine. Herein consists one of the 
great economies of producer gas. The supporter of combustion 
in all internal-combustion engines is air, which consists of one 
part of oxygen to four parts of nitrogen. In all gaseous explosions 
there is considerable waste in the heating of this nitrogen, which 
constitutes the greater part of the exhaust gases; so that the less 
air used to give complete combustion to the fuel the less heat is 
lost at the exhaust. Again, when the explosion takes place ina 
cylinder, the speed of the piston is unfortunately at a minimum, 
the crank being at dead-centre, with the result that the products 
of combustion are unable to absorb all the heat liberated by the 
explosion fast enough; and the heat requiring to find an imme- 
diate outlet, does it in supplying the cooling water round the 
head of the cylinder. A violent explosion is therefore a bad thing 
thermodynamically, as well as from the mechanical point of view. 
So that in the producer-gas engine we have a saving in the two 
most important directions—viz., the loss to cooling water and the 
loss to exhaust. Another advantage is the greater flexibility in 
the running of the engine. 

Whatever the reducing agent may be, we must bear in mind 
that what is wanted at the outlet of the producer is carbonic 
oxide and hydrogen, and also remember that having made all 
the necessary arrangements for the production of this gas, we 
must see that no oxygen gets access to these gases to form other 
compounds. Originally the walls of producers converged to- 
wards the fire-grate, in order to bear the weight of the coal in 
the producer, and thereby reduce the weight on the fire-bars. 
This was found to encourage the air to pass up the walls, and so 
form excess of carbon dioxide at the top. Perpendicular walls 
are now adopted, whereby all the air must necessarily pass through 
some fuel before reaching the top. To prevent air leaking up 
the walls, the layers of bricks should be dodged, so that no two 
joints on adjacent layers register with one another. Moulders’ 
sand should be carefully packed—in fact, rammed—down between 
the bricks and the outer casing, so that if any of the fire-brick 
joints prove faulty, they fill with sand and prevent air getting up 
and burning the carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide before it 
leaves the generator. A sight-hole at the top of the generator 
enables leaks of this description to be detected, as round the 
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sides of the lining tongues of flame will be seen above the in- 
candescent fuel, showing that combustion is taking place at the 
expense of the quality of the gas. 

In order that a producer may be got quickly under way, it is 
essential that it should be properly installed. It must be borne in 
mind that anthracite is a troublesome fuel to ignite, since there is 
only a small volume of hydrocarbon to be set free at the lower 
temperatures. On this account, it is difficult to set up a draught ; 
and the fan should not be entirely relied upon for this purpose. 
Besides forcing in air to a producer, the necessary precautions 
should be taken to prevent an accumulation of that evil element, 
nitrogen, at the top. For this purpose, a fairly long vent-pipe, 
with easy bends, should be fitted. When a boiler is put down to 
give power, every consideration is made in the building of a huge 
chimney-stack ; but many a producer has to go with a foot or two 
of the cheapest piping, sufficient to take the fumes through the 
roof of the shed. If it is not convenient to take the vent-pipe 
straight up, easy bends should be used, and no right-angle knees 
and horizontal lengths be used. Moreover, the area should not be 
restricted, since the more gas that can escape the quicker will 
the fire draw. A large quantity of smoke and grit has to pass up 
these pipes, so that any sharp bends or corners favour the ac- 
cumulation of this dirt, and make the vent difficult to clean. 
These pipes should not be less than 3 inches in diameter, and 
as long as possible; for the better the draught that is natural 
the better the fire, and the sooner will the producer be ready to 
deliver clean, burnablegas. A little forethought displayed in the 
installing of a producer may save countless hours of hard work 
and worry in the starting of the gas-engine, and win for the latter 
the credit for reliability and convenience which it deserves. 

To kindle the fire, place some oily waste on the fire-bars, then 
some shavings and sticks, and then a bucketful of coal. Repeat 
this, having a double Jayer of each, allowing about 5 inches depth 
of coal, and then apply a light. Close the door above the fire- 
bars, and see that water is in the water-vessel to the right level, 
and that there isnonein the ash-pit. Satisfactory natural draught 
will soon have the fire ready to receive sufficient coal to half fill 
the producer. After the engine has been looked to and oiled, 
the ash-pit door may be closed and the fan can at once be put into 
operation for a few minutes and then the producer filled, when 
gas will be ready for passing through the scrubbers. On the gas 
at the outlet being transparent, a test can be made of the gas; and 
on the appearance of a good, blue flame, the gas may be turned 
on to the engine. The fan should be kept going until the engine 
is under way, then the air-door to the vaporizer should be opened 
and the fan put gradually out of action. As the gas is enriched 
by the supply of hydrogen from the water, the engine will take 
up its load, and the water supply must be turned on to maintain 
the level in the water-vessel. 

The air should be heated as much as possible (to, say,80° Fahr.) 
on entering the producer, so that it may take up as much moisture 
as it can in passing through the vaporizer. Thisisa law of nature 
we are all well acquainted with. The more steam used the cooler 
the producer will be; and thus the danger of clinker forming will 
be obviated. The regenerator principle is further carried out by 
superheating the air and water vapour before it passes through 
the fuel ; but this should not be carried to excess, as the fire-bars 
are liable to suffer. It is the rushing past of the cold gases on 
which the fire-bars depend to keep them from burning by contact 
with the hot fuel. Therefore, by superheating gases which pass 
the fire-bars, the latter may easily be destroyed. Where water 
is kept in the ash-pit, however, any chance of this occurring is 
removed. 

Having set the engine agoing, let us consider what are some 
of the troubles we are liable to experience, so that when we do 
meet them we shall know how to act. Nothing is more annoying 
and unsatisfactory than for a whole factory to be brought to a 
standstill on account of the failure of the gas, or for any other 
like reason. Take the reason (whatever it be) to the managing- 
director, and the inevitable answer is: “I can get a cartload of 
excuses; but I want the work carried on without interruption.” 
The great advantage of the steam-engine has always been the 
fact that, in the event of a breakdown, it is a comparatively easy 
matter to diagnose the trouble. With internal-combustion en- 
gines, we must admit this is not so easy. Still, a little chemistry 
and common sense will carry an engineer inevitably to victory. 
One of the features of the greatness of James Watt was that 
he not only made a successful steam-engine, but he invented the 
indicator to take a record of what went on in the region which 
was hidden from the ken of man. So it behoves us to provide 
the necessary instruments to enable us to read what operations 
take place in the different parts of the producer, in order that the 
cause of any failure may be readily traced. 

In the working of a gas-producer not much technical knowledge 
is required, since, as I have said, it is merely a hole to put coal 
in; and providing a man can do the latter, that is all he need 
know so long as everything goes well, and except when the mere 
putting of coal in will not make the engine go. Analysis of the 
gas will at all times give indication of the nature of any trouble 
that may exist, and what is most likely to be the cause of the 
trouble is the presence of carbonic acid. Fortunately, this gas is 
easily soluble in a solution of caustic soda or potash, and, conse- 
quently, an instrument can readily be used to detect the presence 
of a gas which ought not to exist in large quantity in a producer. 
Tests should be taken from time to time and the percentage of 
carbonic acid noted, when all is in good working order, and then 





when anything does go wrong the test will indicate in which direc- 
tion a fault is likely to be. For instance, supposing that air leaks 
through the plant and gets into the generator at the top of the 
fuel and meets the gas while it is still very hot, then part of the 
carbonic oxide will be turned to carbonic acid. The gas will be 
poor, and the test will show up the cause. Ifthe leaks are at a 
cold part of the plant there will be no combustion, but the per- 
centage of CO, will be affected and will be low, which could also 
be shown on the test. 

On the other hand, if too much steam is allowed to enter, the 
temperature of ‘the fire will be too low to convert the carbonic 
acid to carbonic oxide; and if too much air is admitted in pro- 
portion to the fuel, the carbonic acid will rush through without 
being reduced, and there will be too much of it in the gas. But 
in this case, the temperature will rise; and there may be flame 
above the fuel. There must be sufficient carbon surface pre- 
sented to the air as it passes upwards in the producer. If more 
air gets past than should do, a smaller size of fuel will work in the 
producer satisfactorily. This will indicate that leakage is occur- 
ring, and repairs should be made accordingly. 

The great enemy to be got rid of in producer-gas installations 
for power purposes is the tarry matter. How to present moist 
surfaces to the flowing gases from producer to engine is the pro- 
blem to be solved by the scrubbers. The principle of regenera- 
tion should be carried out, to obviate to as great an extent as 
possible the necessity of the scrubbers acting as coolers; for we 
must remember that all heat given to cooling water is lost. The 
water as it enters the scrubber containing the coke or other 
irregular solid, should be sprayed so that it trickles over all the 
surfaces of the solid evenly. And as the water flows downwards, 
it should meet the gas on its upward passage. Thereby the 
majority of the impurities separate out at the foot, and are drained 
off, while the remainder deposits on the upper portion of the 
wetted surfaces. Arrangements should be made so that the 
lower portions of coke can be easily cleaned or renewed periodi- 
cally by arranging two sets of grids in the scrubber at different 
levels. The size of the coke should be varied from large at the 
bottom to smallat the top. Care should be taken to avoid short- 
circuiting in the scrubber. If one side of the scrubber is found to 
be hotter than the other, it means that most of the gas finds its 
way up through an easy passage, and avoids the cleaning opera- 
tions. This should be put a stop to at once by refilling the 
scrubber; for cleanliness is a very necessary virtue in producer- 
gas engine work. 

The proportions of a scrubber should be: Height, at least twice 
the diameter. There should be ample room between the top of 
the coke and the scrubber top, as this acts as a reservoir of gas 
which the engine can draw in when varying the load. Although 
coke is largely used for cleaning purposes, it is not on account of 
its porous structure, but, being light, it is easily handled, and is 
as good as anything that can be got, although pebbles, wooden 
boards, &c., are often used, and answer the purpose well. 


Mr. M‘Laren was proceeding to show a number of slides in 
illustration of his remarks; but as there was trouble with the 
lantern (an electrically lighted one), the President suggested that 
the members might meantime discuss the paper. 


Mr. A. H. WuITELAw (Glasgow) said he thought Mr. M‘Laren 
had shown the members very clearly that the producer-gas engine 
had a future before it. He might point out that a great many of 
the things the author had said might seem at first to be backing 
up that engine as against the one using ordinary gas. Personally, 
he was perfectly well aware that Mr. M‘Laren was speaking of 
the engine more particularly from the marine engineer’s point of 
view. He happened to know that Mr. M‘Laren had been devoting 
some time to producers as applied to marine work ; and he (Mr. 
Whitelaw) looked upon him as a pioneer in this line of study. He 
had had many difficulties to overcome; and he (the speaker) was 
sure that the Association wished him all success in the enter- 
prise upon which he had embarked. He was certain they had 
appreciated all Mr. M‘Laren’s remarks. He hoped no one would 
put a wrong interpretation on the subject-matter of the paper. It 
was not a question of town’s gas versus producer gas. He 
thought there was a great deal to be learnt from a study of this 
subject. He was not prepared to go the length Mr. M‘Laren did, 
as to the reliability of the producer-gas engine; but he would go 
so far as to say that perhaps some day it might be first. For small 
power purposes, town’s gas had a future before it ; but they would 
not require to have a five days’ fog if they were to recommend 
the use of it. They wanted a good supply of gas. He was sure 
all who worked in retort-houses would appreciate the subject. If 
Mr. M‘Laren had done nothing else, he had taken them out of a 
rut, and had shown them the practical application of producer 
gas in internal-combustion engines. 

Mr. P. M‘DouGaLt (Helensburgh) said it would be difficult— 
indeed, almost impossible—to attempt to discuss the paper in an 
impromptu manner. However, the question of how with town’s 
gas they were to meet the competition with suction gas, had 
been, and would be, a difficult problem for gas managers to solve. 
He mentioned suction gas because he believed this gas was the 
only serious rival with which ordinary gas had to compete. Suc- 
tion gas had come to stay; and it lay with those who were respon- 
sible for the welfare of the gas industry to do what they could to 
meet and overcome the competition. The problem was not in- 
surmountable; and, so far as he could see, there was only one way 
in which this could be done, and that was to sell town’s gas at 
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a special rate for power purposes. The question then would be, 
At what price could it be sold without affecting the interests of 
ordinary consumers for lighting and heating? In fixing the rate, 
it should not be forgotten that the gas-engine was principally a 
day load, and in consequence did not materially affect manufac- 
turing costs. Of course, the undertakings whose conductors had 
been wise in husbanding their capital expenditure, and who had 
considerably less standing charges, would always be in a healthy 
condition to meet any competitor who might enter their district. 
However, so long as they continued to hand over large sums of 
money in aid of the rates, or in subsidizing electricity depart- 
ments, so long would they remain unable to fight the competition 
he had mentioned. In fixing the rate for gas for power purposes, 
the fairest way, so far as he could see, would be to charge sufficient 
to cover the cost cf manufacture and distribution, plus capital 
charges (keeping in view the fact that it was a day load), calcu- 
lated on the amount necessary to provide the additional consump- 
tion, and not upon the whole capital of the undertaking. With 
town’s gas, no attendance was necessary beyond the starting of 
the engine. The supply was free from uncertainty, and could be 
turned on at any moment; and the capital costs were consider- 
ably less. With suction gas he believed the cost was 15 or 20 per 
cent. greater than with town’s gas, for the same power. 

By this time, the lantern had been got into working order, and 
Mr. M‘Laren proceeded to throw on to the screen a series of 
views, which occupied the remainder of the evening. In one of 
these it was shown that the duty of the ordinary steam-engine was 
11 per cent.; of the turbine steam-engine, 14 per cent.; and of the 
producer-gas engine, 27 per cent. In another, that with the ordi- 
nary steam-engine, out of 1120 heat units, only 100 were available 
for power; so that for every shilling they paid they obtained only 
a pennyworth of heat. In gas power the loss of heat was very 
much less, as they only required 494 units to get 100 units avail- 
able. One of the views shown was a photograph of Mr. M‘Laren’s 
Pioneer, and the explanation was given that with it a voyage was 
made from Dumbarton to Port-Glasgow and back at a cost for 
fuel of 5d., which would have been 4s. or 5s. with steam. Views 
were also shown of gas-engines which are being designed for war 
vessels, particularly for torpedo boats, in connection with which 
the object aimed at is to be able to shoot the torpedoes by means 
of gas, instead of by compressed air as at present. 


MANCHESTER JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Openshaw Gas-Engine Works. 

Members of the Manchester and District Junior Gas Associa- 
tion paid a visit on Saturday afternoon to the Openshaw gas and 
oil engine and suction-gas plant works. The party, numbering 
fifty, included the President of the Association, Mr. Jam2s Taylor, 
of Mossley, Mr. F. Thorp, the Vice-President, Mr. J. Alsop, the 
Hon. Secretary, and Mr. R. Garlick, the Hon. Treasurer. 


Nearly three hours were spent in an inspection of the works, 
which cover some 15 acres and just now find employment for 
about 2000 hands. A centrifugal tar-extractor and the very 
latest models of gas-engines came in for a good deal of attention. 
Mr. S. Birkett, the Assistant-Manager to the firm, Mr. F. Berten- 
shaw, another of the Managers, together with Messrs. J. Gordon 
and S. Maude of the general staff, acted as guides to the party 
over the different departments—explaining the processes and 
answering questions put to them in the course of the tour. 

At the conclusion of the inspection, Mr. Carter, at the call of 
the President of the Association, moved a vote of thanks to the 
firm for having allowed members the opportunity of inspecting the 
works, and to the gentlemen who had acted as guides to the party. 
Mr. Carter, in the course of his remarks, said they were especially 
indebted to Messrs. Birkett, Bertenshaw, Gordon, and Maude for 
giving up their usual Saturday afternoon to show members of the 
Junior Gas Association round the works and explain to them the 
things with which they were so familiar. It was a self-sacrifice 
on the part of these gentlemen that he and his colleagues deeply 
appreciated. He (Mr. Carter) had been much struck during the 
inspection by the enormous engines turned out by the firm, and 
the capacity of the works for the making of engines down to the 
smallest—both for gas and oil. 

Mr. A. Hodgson seconded the resolution, and in doing so paid 
a compliment to the guides for their painstaking efforts and the 
considerate way they had dealt with the questions asked. 

Mr. Taylor, in putting the matter to the vote, said he had been 
impressed by the extensive nature of the works and the excellent 
manner of their arrangement and equipment. 

The resolution having been carried by acclamation, Messrs. 
Birkett, Bertenshaw, Gordon, and Maude responded in turn— 
each, in effect, saying that he had been only too pleased to show 
the visitors round and explain why the firm still claimed to be 
the first in their line. 

It was mentioned by Mr. Thorp that the Association were soon 
having a debate with the Manchester students’ section of the 
Electrical Engineers, and he thought Mr. Bertenshaw and his 
colleagues might be able to furnish some information which would 
be useful, as to the cost, &c., of gas-motors compared with elec- 
tric-motors. 

Mr. Bertenshaw said he and his colleagues would be only too 
Pleas2d to furnish all the information they could on the point. 








From his own experience, he was sure that they—as being par- 
ticularly interested in gas and gas production—were frequently 
subjected to what he might call unfair competition from those in 
charge of electrical undertakings. He mentioned a case in point 
that had recently come under his notice in regard to a certain 
corporation electricity undertaking, and was surprised at the 
apathy of gas managers to the formidable competition being 
offered by the low rates charged for electricity, particularly for 
motive power purposes. As he had said previously, this com- 
petition was not always conducted on fair lines. 

Mr. Taylor: What you suggest is that certain corporations are 
supplying current below cost. 

Mr. Bertenshaw replied in the affirmative, and said he knew of 
places in Manchester where current was being supplied at $d. per 
unit. He desired to point out, while on this subject, that in some 
cases the use of town’s gas was prohibitive on account of the 
cost, which was the main thing after all; and he added that this 
pe the reason his firm had gone in for the supply of suction-gas 
plants. 

Before the company separated, it was arranged that Mr. Berten- 
shaw and his colleagues would furnish what information they 
could to assist the members of the Association in their debate 
with the electrical engineers, 


THE FIRST CLAY RETORTS IN ENGLAND. 


It may be remembered—see “ JourNAL” for Nov. 9, p. 405— 
that a paper, on “ Carbonization Fifty Years Ago,” was lately 
read before the Scottish Junior Gas Association, by Mr. T. Orr, of 
Motherwell. The author mentioned that clay retorts were intro- 
duced into the South Metropolitan Gas-Works about 1851; but 
he quoted an extract from the “ JournaL ” for Jan. 10, 1851, which 
stated that two settings of five clay retorts “ have been uninter- 
ruptedly in action for upwards of seventeen months,” which would 
indicate that they were in use about July, 1849. 


In the December number of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany’s “Co- Partnership Journal,” the following statement appears: 
** Asa matter of fact, these tenclay retorts (Q pattern, 20in. by 12}in. 
by 7 ft.) were ordered on Dec. 27, 1848, of a Mr. C. Perkins, and 
were made in Belgium—a detail of some interest in view of recent 
correspondence in the Technical Press on the subject of foreign 
retorts. Four years previously, Mr. Croll had tried clay retorts; 
and his experiment is thus described by Richards— 


The first employment of clay retorts in England on an extensive scale 
was at the Brick Lane station of the Chartered Company, in 1844, under 
the direction of Mr. Croll. These retorts were obtained from one of the 
most accredited manufacturers in England ; but, in consequence of their 
defective nature, the great experiment resulted in complete failure, to 
which circumstance may be due the great prejudice which existed for 
some years against their use. 





“Mr. Orr also referred to brick retorts, which were invented by 
Grafton and Spinney and improved by Clift. As many of our 
readers know, brick retorts were exclusively in use in the Old 
Kent Road works thirty years ago, and have only disappeared 
within the last twenty years; the pattern used being really a 
modification of Mr. Clift’s design, but in a different setting. We 
believe, but are not quite sure, that Mr. Clift first introduced his 
retorts at the Adderley Street Gas-Works at Birmingham, where 
he was Engineer. When he retired from the Birmingham works 
in the early sixties, he built gas-works for the supply of Redditch 
and district; and in 1873 he formed the Redditch Gas Company. 
Clift’s brick retorts and settings were exclusively used at Redditch 
until regenerative heating was adopted less than twenty years ago. 
We learn from Mr. Orr’s paper that, in 1852, Mr. Clift claimed 
that fire-brick retorts were as economical in consumption of fuel 
as iron ones, which was doubtless very true. The great point in 
favour of brick retorts was their durability. Mr. Clift claimed a 
life of twenty years with only £1 per bed per annum for repairs. 
We cannot say that this length of life was always obtained in 
practice, nor that the yield of gas was quite equal to that of the 
less durable clay retort. But brick retorts held their own fora 
long time with engineers who understood how to use them; and 
the Editor [Mr. W. T. Layton] hasan almost affectionate recollec- 


tion of them, and of the late Mr. J. E. Clift, the first gas engineer 
he ever knew.” 








At the meeting of the Metropolitan Water Board last Friday, 
an application made by the Cambridge Water Company for the 
assistance of Dr. A.C. Houston, the Director of Water Examina- 
tion, in connection with certain experiments proposed to be 
undertaken by them in sterilizing their water supply, which is 
principally derived from the chalk, came up in the report of the 
Water Examination Committee. The Committee considered it 
advisable to consent to the request, on the ground that the matter 
was not only one affecting the public health, but that the inquiry 
to be undertaken might afford much valuable information to the 
Board. As, according to Standing Orders, no officer is allowed 
to receive fees for outside services without first obtaining the 
sanction of the Board, the Committee recommended that the 
necessary permission be given Dr. Houston in the present case ; 
and this was agreed to. 
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A LINK WITH THE PAST OF LONDON GAS. 


There passed away at Brighton on Nov. 30, at the advanced 
age of 93, Mr. Hunter Jones, formerly Engineer-in-Chief of the 
London Equitable GasCompany. Through the interest of the 
late Mr. Robert Jones, M.Inst.C.E., of the Commercial Gas Com- 
pany, the deceased came to London about 1855 from Wolver- 
bampton, where he had the management of the then new Stafford 
Road works under, at first, his brother Mr. R. Jones. He after- 
wards had charge of the gas undertaking in Bahia, since leaving 
which he lived privately, except for taking interest in the Epsom 
and Ewell Gas Company, of which his brother was Lessee. 

Some measure of the long tenure of life of Mr. Hunter Jones 
appears from the fact that the late Mr. Thornton Andrews, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Swansea, who recently died full of years and 
honours, had been his pupil, and was always keenly inquiring 
after hisold chief. A further index of the scope of his life is that, 
while he was at Ebury Street, Mr. Richard Jones, his cousin, was 
Resident Engineer of the London Gas Company, under the late 
Mr. Robert Jones as Consulting Engineer, who lived at the old 
Vaux-Hall part of the then London Gas-Works, and which was 
curious from its antiquity—a portion of it being reputed as the 
rendezvous of the conspirators, with Sir Richard de Vaux at the 
head, for the destruction of the Houses of Parliament. Atthe date 
of Richard Jones’ management, the old Vauxhall works covered 
the site of the park and garden belonging to the Hall, relics 
of which cropped up in various parts of the works. Wet lime 
purifiers overhung the wharf edge, with discharging-pipes for 
filling the barges with “Blue Billy.” Alongside were Vauxhall 
gardens in full swing, only recently invaded in part by the new 
railway bringing up passengers from the old South-Western ter- 
minus at Nine Elms. 

Physically and mentally, considering his great age, deceased 
was a remarkable specimen of humanity. We are glad to learn, 
on inquiry of Mr. Henry E. Jones—one of his nephews—that the 
deceased retained all his faculties right up to the time of his 
death. He was out driving unattended only four days before his 
death. Hecould always read without spectacles, and had most 
luxuriant hair, which, strangely enough, suddenly whitened before 
he was thirty years old. He was scientific to the last, and directed 
that his remains should be cremated. This was carried out on 
Saturday last, the 4th inst., in the presence of his nephews and 
grand nephews. 





SUGGESTED EXPERIMENT IN RETORT MAKING. 





Mr. Albert Cliff (Messrs. Williamson, Cliff, Limited), of 
Stamford, sends a suggestion for a new retort, which he considers 
will appeal to engineers who know something of the qualities, &c., 
of reiractory materials. 






Silica 
Retort 







KyysY 
B.|IMV 
Alumina Tiles 


As the sketch shows, his proposal is to form the outer case of 
the retort of tough silica material, with alumina tiles—say, about 
2 inches in thickness—on the bottom and sides, as an inside 
lining. Such an arrangement, he thinks, would have the follow- 
ing advantages: 1. It would make a very light retort. 2. It would 
be a good heat conductor. 3. It would not be at all expensive to 
make. 4. The increased thickness on the bottom and sides would 
be less than when set in silica shields, as is now common. 5. 
There would be no flange on the flat and corners at the mouth 
end, where T bolts could be arranged. The top would run in 
section like an ordinary retort flanged at the mouth end, and box- 
bolts could be used if desired. 6. Consonant with the trend of 
the times, such a retort would take a very considerable amount 
of punishment. 








London and Southern District Junior Gas Association.—The 
third general meeting of this session will be held next Friday, 
at the Cripplegate Institute, when a lecture will be given by Mr. 
Jacques Abady, of Messrs. Alexander Wright and Co., on “ Light 
—and Some Reflections.” Owing to certain unforeseen circum- 
stances, it has been found necessary to make some alterations 
in the programme. On Jan. 28, Mr. Rosevear’s paper “ Notes 
from Hythe,” will be followed by “ Questions.” On Feb. 25 a 
paper will be read by Mr. Somerville, entitled ‘“ The Incandescent 
Mantle; Having Special Reference to the Use of Non-Collodion- 
ized Mantles.” On April 22, in place of “ Questions,” Mr. Clark 
will give his paper “ Some Notes on Gas Lighting.” 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Nipples for Incandescent Gas-Burners. 
He tps, G., of Nuneaton. 
No. 18,887; Sept. 9, 1908. No. 8650; April ro, 1909. 


The complete specification of these ‘‘ combined inventions” points 
out that the tube which directly conveys gas from the supply pipe to 
the burner is provided with a valve and with a screw-tbread on the out- 
side and a pinion gearing with the screw-thread, for the purpose of 
opening or closing the valve. It allows the needle or other device 
regulating the orifice of a gas-nipple to be actuated from outside the 
lamp casing, although the nipple itself may be a considerable distance 
from the power employed to actuate the needle. 





Helps’ Adjustable Nipple for Incandescent Burners. 


Fig. 1t is a section of two stuffing-boxes in conjunction with an ad- 
justable nipple. A isthe adjusting needle ; B, the nipple ; C, a toothed 
tube or rack; D, the pinion; and E, the gland forming, with F, a 
stuffing-box. The gas passes down the tube A, which terminates in a 
needle point which regulates the orifice of the nipple B ; the adjustment 
being obtained by revolving the pinion D. 

Fig. 2 shows a long toothed tube containing a nipple working in con- 
junction with the pinion D. The nipple is attached to the tube and 
barrel connecting the part Ftotheair-chamber O. Asthe tube isactuated 
by the pinion, the air space between the burner-tube M and the nipple- 
tube is opened or closed. It is shown closed. L is the air casing. 

Fig. 3 shows the burner applied to a complete lamp; but this con- 
struction is not claimed under the present application, as it forms tbe 
subject ofanother patent. L is theair casing, M the burner-tube, and N 
air-tubes supplying the air to the nipple through an air-chamber O. 





Manufacturing Gas from Liquid Hydrocarbons. 


Lake, H. H.; a communication from the HyDROoCARBON CONVERTER 
Company, of New York. 


No. 23,831; Nov. 10, 1998. 


This invention has reference to the producing of unfixed gas from 
hydrocarbons which are liquid at ordinary temperatures and from 
heavy oils generally ; the object being to produce a gas (particularly 
suitable for use as fuel in engines and burners) in such a manner that 
no carbonaceous residue is deposited on the retort within which the 
formation of the gas is effected. 

It has been proposed in the manufacture of coal-tar oils, the patentees 
point out, to introduce in the form of spray or vapour residual pro- 
ducts obtained from the distillation and rectification of petroleum and 
other mineral oils into retorts containing charcoal, metal, stone, or 
other material and maintained at such temperature as to avoid the 
production of a large quantity of permanent illuminating gas. Their 
improved process consists in passing oil, or the vapour thereof, alone 
through the pores of a solid plate or through powdered or pulverulent 
silicious material (such as porcelain, earthenware, burnt clay, brick 
dust, quartz-sand, or the like) contained in a retort or chamber main- 
tained at a temperature between 300° and 800° Fabr., ‘‘ whereby an 
unfixed gas is produced without the deposition of carbonaceous 
residue.” 

For carrying out the process, any suitable form of apparatus may be 
employed ; but those described in patent No. 24.109 of 1998 have been 
found to adeq ately meet the reqairements. The patentees give, for 
the purpose of clearly understanding the invention, a concise descrip- 
tion of four constructions there referred to, and which have been found 
effective as to the results obtained. 


Production of Ammonia. 
Frericus, F. W., of St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. 
No. 23,889; Nov. 7, 1908. 


This invention is directed more particularly to the process in which 
“saltcake” is added to the ammoniacal liquor ; the mixture being then 
evaporated to dryness and the resulting dry mixture used as a source of 
ammonia. The object in view is “to obtain ammonia in a purer state 
and with less expense than is possible by processes now in general use 
and further to obtain commercial sulphate of ammonia freed from 
volatile carbon and nitrogeneous organic compounds.” 

To this end the process consists in distilling off the ammonia and 
volatile ammonia compounds from ammoniacal liquors, combining same 
with ammonium sulphate or without other acid sulphates to make 
neutral salts and decomposing the neutra! salts by heat into free 
ammonia gas and pyrosulphates. By this process, as the patentee 
points out, the volatile carbon compounds and nitrogenous organic 
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compounds which remain in the ammonia and the commercial sulphate 
of ammonium obtained by tbe usual processes areremoved. The cheap- 
ness with which the process may be carried out is emphasized “since 
only such amount of lime is required as is necessary to decompose the 
non-volatile ammonia compounds contained in the ammoniacal liquor, 
and, theoretically, no sulphuric acid is lost in carrying out the process 
—only such sulphuric acid being actually lost as escapes in handling 
and by oxidation ; the same sulphuric acid being used over and over.” 
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Frerichs’s Ammonia Still. 


The apparatus shown comprises a cylindrical retort within which a 
shaft is journalled through an ordinary packing box or gland and 
operated by any approved gear. The shaft carries a plurality of 
agitators A; and pipes B are provided through which air may be 
forced. For charging the retort an opening C is provided (having any 
form of closure) ; and a discharge opening D, with closure, is also pro- 
vided. Preferably a pocket E is formed in one end of the retort in 
which a thermometer may rest, and a pipe F, controlled by a valve, is 
employed for discharging the products of decomposition which are pro- 
duced at temperatures below 200°C. A pipe G, controlled by a valve, 
is also employed, from which the ammonia gas may be discharged at 
temperatures between 200° and 4oo° C. The retort is set in the furnace 
heated in any approved manner. 

The process is started by heating commercial sulphate of ammonium 
in a suitable still (preferably provided with an agitating device) to a 
temperature sufficiently high to volatilize the carbon compounds con- 
tained in the salt and to convert the nitrogenous organic compounds 
into sulphate of ammonium by reacting with the sulphuric acid of the 
ammonium salt; but care must be taken that, in this period of the 
process, the temperature is kept below the degree at which consider- 
able quantities of ammonia gas are liberated from the salt. In doing 
this, the salt may safely be heated to 200°C. ; and in order to facilitate 
the process of purification, an air-blast may be introduced in the still 
in some suitable manner. When all the nitrogenous organic com- 
pounds and all the carbon compounds—which term includes methyl 
alcohol, ethyl alcohol, isopropyl alcohol, acetone, benzol, toluol, naph- 
thalene, and similar compounds—have been volatilized or destroyed 
and the products of decomposition have been eliminated, the tempera- 
ture is increased to such a degree that a material proportion of the salt 
decomposes according to the following formula :— 


(NH,),SO,=NH,HSO,+NHj. 


This takes place at or about 350° C.; but the process can be hastened 
without destroying any ammonia by raising the temperature to 400° C., 
in which case part of the acid sulphate of ammonium is decomposed 
into pyrosulphate of ammonium and water according to the formula :— 


2NH,HSO,=(NH,),S,0,+H,0. 


If the temperature is much higher than 400° C., considerable quantities 
of nitrogen are evolved, which proves a decomposition and consequent 
loss of ammonia. 

The resulting pure ammonia gas can be then worked into such pro- 
ducts as may be desired. The acid sulphate of ammonium and pyro- 
sulphate of ammonium resulting from the operation are dissolved in 
water; and the resulting solution of acid sulphate of ammonium is 
utilized for absorbing the volatile ammonium compounds and impure 
ammonia gas coming from crude ammoniacal liquors during their 
initial distillation—thus completing the circle of operation. 


Jointing Pipes, Mains, and Branches. 
Cuick, P., of Highworth, Wilts. 
No. 4196; Feb. 20, 1909. 


This invention relates to pipe joints for gas and water mains and 
branches, in which the spigot has projecting nibs or lugs passing 
through notches in an inwardly projecting flange on the socket and 
engaging bebind the flange on the partial rotation of the pipe. The 
joint is made tight by metal run therein. The invention relates par- 
ticularly to the means employed for making such joints tight. For 
this purpose, one or more holes are provided through the collar end of 
the socket midway between the space occupied by the enlarged flange 
of the spigot and a groove on the outer surface of the spigot flange, and 
at a corresponding position on the interior surface of the socket. The 


fan may be of semi-circular or other suitable section, such as dove- 
tal 


Water Pressure Reducing Apparatus. 
Bower, G., of Ballybrack, and Leary, W., of Shanganagh, Ireland. 
No. 24,142; Nov. 10, 1908. 


This invention relates to apparatus for use in connection with the 
water supply of houses, factories, water-mains, and the like, whereby 
the pressure of water from the main is automatically reduced when the 





taps are not jn use. The main pipe is fitted with a full-way cock or 
valve, the outer extremity of the stem of which is provided with a 
worm-wheel or lever designed to be more or less opened and closed by 
the sliding movement of a worm or crank forming the extremity of a 
sliding rod, which enters a piston casing and is furnished at its ex- 
tremity with a cup valve. A tubular connection is made between the 
main pipe and the extremity of the piston casing ; and a spring normally 
retains the sliding-rod and worm or crank operating the worm-wheel 
or lever of the stop-cock in its rearward or open position.. In practice, 
when the ee are open, the full-way cock or valve is likewise open by 
the action of the spring; while when the taps are closed, the pressure 
from the main, transmitted through the connection, takes effect upon 
the cupped extremities of the sliding rod and more or less closes the 
full-way cock or valve until a balance of pressure is obtained. 


Fuel for Gas Fires and Stoves. 


BRADNOCK, J., of Rosebery Avenue, 
Clerkenwell, E.C. 


No. 24,268; Nov. 12, 1908. 


The object of this invention is ‘‘ to prevent 
the waste of heat which often occurs owing 
to the gas-flames passing too directly through 
the fuel, and thus not having with it the 
necessary amount of contact with the fuel to 
make a bright and cheerful fire.”’ 

It is proposed to insert into the fuel a steel 
wire (twisted or otherwise bent, but preferably 
coiled), against which the flame impinges and 
by which its direct passage through the fuel 
is retarded. The flame is thus broken up and 
caused to heat the sides of the hollow fuel 
blocks. 

The invention is shown applied to a well- 











Bradnock’s Gas-Fire 
Fuel. known pattern of asbestos-clay fuel. 


Anti-Vibration Incandescent Gas-Burner. 


OuttTon, J., of Bowling, and Newnouse, W. A., of Bradford. 
No. 9740; April 24, 1909. 


This invention—a patent of addition to No. 6700 of 1909—relates to 
a modification to permit of the anti-vibratory device therein described 
being applied to inverted incandescent burners. For this purpose, tbe 
end of the bunsen burner containing the gas-orifice is secured or screwed 
to the gas-bracket in a pending position ; and the vibratory portion of 
the burner separated from, and connected to, the portion containing the 
gas-orifice by a concentrically arranged spiral spring is screwed into the 
tube attached to, and supporting, the carrier for holding the inverted 
mantle in position. 


Conveying Incandescent Coke. 


WANGEMANN, P., of Berlin. 
No. 11,604; May 17, 1909. 


A coke-conveyor, according to this invention, consists of a band 
composed of wire rope having a core of heat-resisting material—such, 
for instance, as asbestos. It has already been proposed, the patentee 
states, to employ bands consisting of wire rope, in cases where coke 
had to be conveyed only a short distance; but in all these cases it has 
been necessary to quench the incandescent coke during conveyance, as 
the core of the rope has not been adapted to resist heat. The result 
has been that “the conveying device has been attacked by the acids 
taken up by the quenching water from the hot coke, and has, more- 
over, been injured by the scouring action of the quenching water in 
combination with the fall of hot ashes.” By means of apparatus in 
accordance with this invention, on the other hand, it is claimed that 
coke can be conveyed for any distance without any risk to the wire 
rope, “so that any number of retorts may be served by means of a 
single conveyor band.” 





Wangemann’s Hot-Coke Conveyor. 


The endless conveyor band, as shown, moves over guide-rollers B 
laterally mounted at C. A projecting piece of sheet metal D conducts 
the coke to the middle of the conveyor band, which is composed of a 
number of wire ropes E, each having a core of (say) asbestos. The 
separate wire ropes are united by cross-weaving F. In order to carry 
off from the roller the heat constantly taken up from the conveyor 
band, the rollers may advantageously be cooled by an internal water- 
cooling device so arranged as not to moisten the conveyor band. 
For this purpose, the bearings of the rollers may consist of hollow 
trunnions for the supply and outflow of the cooling water. 
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Cleaning Devices for Stand-Pipes, 


SCHNIEWIND, F. W. C., of New York. 
No. 10,481; May 3, 1909. 


The object of this invention is to provide effectively disposed means 
for cleaning out pipes or conduits—particularly the conduits or pipes 
through which are passed the volatile products produced by the distil. 
lation of coal ; in fact, it was particularly designed for cleaning out the 
vertical stand-pipes and lateral communicating escape vents and con- 
necting pipes for the volatile products of coke-ovens. 
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Schniewind’s Stand-Pipe Cleaner. 


Fig. 1 is an elevation (partly in section) of a portion of a large- 
capacity coke-oven structure equipped with the pipe-cleaning me- 
chanism. Fig. 2 isa diagrammatic plan showing the arrangement of 
the various escape and connecting pipes of one complete coke-oven 
structure and the cleaning mechanism therefor. Fig. 3 is a sectional 
elevation showing the construction and arrangement of one of the 
cleaning devices and its supporting and driving connections. 

The main illustration represents the fire-brick walls of an oven and 
the removable top wall of one of the retorts, at each end of which are 
formed a plurality of inclined escape vents or passages for the volatile 
products of the coking operation. The upper one of these vents leads 
from the extreme upper end of the retort and the others from lower 
levels. At the outer ends of the vents A are provided stuffing boxes, 
into which extend pipes connected at their upper ends by ball and 
socket joints to the vertical stand-pipe B, for that end of the retort— 
there being one of these stand-pipes at either end of each retort. The 
lower end of the stand-pipe dips into a receptacle C, into which the 
portion of the volatile products which condenses in the stand-pipe may 
flow. The lateral extension of each main-pipe is preferably sloped so 
that the condensed material will not tend to obstruct the lateral con- 
nection. 

The upper end of each stand-pipe is connected to a pair of parallel 
mains D E; and valves provide for the connection of the upper end of 
each stand-pipe to one or the other of the mains, asdesired. It will be 
understood, says the patentee, that the mains may be onea “rich ’’ gas 
main and the other a ‘‘ poor’’ gas main; and the valves of each con- 
nection are operated accordingly as the gas passing into the connection 
from the pipe B is ‘ rich ’’ or ‘* poor,’’ 

Above the structure is supported a pair of lower track rails running 
at the side of the battery and an upper rail running above the inner 
rail; and a carriage having wheels running in contact with the upper 
and lower rails supports the cleaning mechanism proper—a vertically 
moving cleaner and three cleaners which move in a diréction parallel 
to the vents A and the inclined pipes. 

In operation, when it is desired to clean the stand-pipe B, the 
carriage is moved into the proper position to bring the cleaner over the 
pipe, and the motor F is set in operation ; the cover G being removed 
to permit the entrance of the cleaner into the pipe. The motor then 
rotates the cleaner (which may be in the form of a spiral cutter 
or other device), while at the same time, through the winding drum H, 
it controls the descent of the cleaner. The operation of cleaning the 
pipes and vents A is analogous. The cleaners I are entered through 
the suitably placed openings in the stand-pipe, and then fed through 
the pipes and vents to their inner ends. 

With the arrangement shown, the cleaners for the lateral pipes and 
vents, as well as that for the main pipes, tend to move down under the 
action of gravity ; and this is supplemented by the rotary action of the 
cleaners when of the screw type. It will be observed, the patentee re- 
marks in conclusion, that, with the flexible means controlling the 





advancing movement of the cleaners, if any one cleaner is temporarily 
checked in its forward movement (as by an excessive local accumulation 
of inaterial in the pipe cleaned by it), such checking will not interfere 
with the operation of the other cleaners, 


Fluid - Meter. 


Gisp, A. L. S., of the Punjaub, India. 
No. 12,946; June 2, 19<9. 


This invention has for its object to providea meter for fluids in which 
is used as a determinant of quantity the difference in pressure due to the 
difference in velocity at two different radii of a vortex formed in the 
fluid. This pressure difference being, of course, a direct function of the 
mean velocity of the fluid forming the vortex or the part of it used; and 
being unaffected by the static pressure of the fluid, a given difference 
indicates at all times a given definite rate of discharge. If, therefore, 
a stream of fluid be caused to flow as in a vortex or part of a vortex, the 
pressure difference will indicate the mean velocity of flow of the fluid 
and, consequently, the volume. 

Apparatus made according to the invention therefore comprises 
essentially a closed chamber so shaped as to induce the formation of a 
vortex or part of a vortex, and into which, and out of which, the stream 
—say, from a pipe—is directed, and in which, at such a distance from 
the point of entry that the vortex may be properly established at the 
inner and outer circumference of the annulus (and preferably in radial 
line), are ports for the connection of gauges showing pressure difference, 
and which may be of any of the known forms used in connection with 
the “Venturi” meter. In order that the maximum pressure difference 
may be attained, and the percentage of error consequently reduced to a 
minimum, the breadth of the chamber radially is preferably made 
greater than its depth axially; and it is obviously also preferable that 
its area bear such relation to that of the pipe to which it is connected 
that the loss of head may be a minimum, 


Gas-Meter Pipe Couplings. 


Morris, H. J., of New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 
No. 16,084; July 9, 1909. 


This invention relates to a protective device for gas-meters, and 
more particularly to devices for locking the coupling nuts connecting 
the pipes with the meter; the primary object being the provision of a 
device which will prevent the uncoupling of the meter from the supply 
pipe so that gas may be obtained without due registration, as well as 
prevent unauthorized persons tampering with the meter connections 
without breaking the device, : 














Morris’s Meter-Pipe Coupling. 


In order to prevent the tampering with or disconnecting the meter 
from the supply pipe, there is provided a protective device comprising 
sections A and B; the latter formed with a hollow stem, into which 
telescopes the solid stem C of the section A. Contained in the hollow 
stem portion of the section B are diametrically opposed registering 
openings D, arranged at intervals to receive a locking pin, against 
which the inner end of the stem C abuts when the sections have been 
adjusted to span a predetermined point. The pin is retained in place 
by a seal, the illicit removal of which would at once be detected. 

Each section is provided with a spanner or pocket E, for enclosing 
the coupling devices for connecting the inlet and outlet pipes to the 
gas-meter. The opposed inner side faces of the spanner heads are 
bevelled to accommodate the swollen portions of the pipes at the points 
where they have connection with the coupling. 








Ilkley Gas Undertaking.—Last Wednesday week, members of the 
Ilkley District Council made an cfficial inspection of the stoking and 
coal and coke handling machinery which has just been introduced into 
the gas-works at a cost of £4200. The inspection was followed by 
afternoon tea, provided by Mr. J. W. Benson, the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, who, in the course of a few remarks, said the Ilkley 
Local Board brought about the purchase of the gas-works in 1893, ata 
cost of £55,0co, and were the first Local Board in England to compel 
a Gas Company to sell against their will. The Ilkley ratepayers had 
every reason to be grateful to the men who brought about the purchase, 
as they had yet to pay their first penny of the cost. And, apart from 
this valuable consideration, ever since the works were purchased a sum 
equal to £1000 per year had been transferred from the revenue of the 
undertaking to the district fund in relief of the rates. With the machi- 
nery just installed, they would be able to provide gas for a town three 
times the size of Ilkley—which, he thought, the most sanguine in 
regard to Ilkley’s development would admit was far enough to go to 


provide for future coptingencies. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





Incandescent Gas in the Rare Birds’ House at the Zoological 
Gardens. 
An Ounce of Fact is Worth More Than a Ton of ‘‘ Terminological Inexactitude.”’ 


Sir,—Some time last winter, a number of incandescent yas-burners 
were installed in the rare and delicate birds’ house at the Zoological 
Gardens; and during the summer I visited Regent’s Park and ques- 
tioned the attendant who is in charge of these birds on the subject. 
The attendant informed me that the reason for introducing the lights 
into the bouse was that in the winter time there is so little day light 
in this country that the birds, previous to the introduction of the gas 
lights, did not eat sufficient food to “keep body and soul together.” 
But since the fixing of the gas-burners, which are actuated by means of 
pneumatic switches from the outside of the house in the early hours 
of the morning and at dusk, there has been a great improvement in the 
health of the birds, and much less mortality among them. 

A few days ago I wrote to Mr, D. Seth-Smitb, the Curator of Birds, 
at the Zoological Gardens ; and below I give a copy of his reply to my 
letter :— 

Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park. 
Douglas Helps, Esq., A.M.Inst.C.E. Nov. 27, 1909. 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 26th inst., in reply to 
which I may state that we still use incandescent gas-burners in our small 
birds’ house, The light is turned on at 7 a.m. ; and the birds commence to 
feed at once. Again in the evening the gas is lighted for about two hours. 

The digestion of some foreign birds is so rapid that they cannot go the 
whole of a long winter night in England without food; hence the value of 
the incandescent gas light to us.—Yours faithfully, 

D. SETH-SMITH, 
Curator of Birds. 

Now, the largest birds confined in this house are birds of paradise ; 
and others are of the smallest and most delicate kind of foreign birds 
which it is possible to keep in captivity. I, therefore, do not think that 
we could have better testimony than the above to the value of incan- 
descent gas lighting, or a better reply to some of the wild statements 
. = friends the electricians as to the harmful character of gas 
ighting. 

I have before me a catalogue issued by an electric supply company, 
which contains, among others, the following statements :— 

Gas in burning gives off quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen which vitiate 
the air. . Gas isa baneful product charged with all sorts of lung 
complaints, poisoning all members both of the animal and vegetable king- 

om. . . . It is detrimental to health to sleep directly over a room in 
which gas has been burning for any length of time. . The average 
gas-burner consumes as much oxygen as four or five human beings. 

With regard to the latter statement, we know, at least, of one elec- 
trical undertaking which was compelled to withdraw it, and what would 
the gas examiners and the medical officers in our several towns say if 
the gas we distribute gave off quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen ? 
We know that if one-hundredth of 1 per cent. of this gas were present 
in our gas, it would be detected by the statutory test prescribed in our 
Acts of Parliament. 

D. H. HE tps, 


Reading Gas Company, Dec. 2, 1909. Engineer and Manager 


The Strike at Genoa. 


Sir,—In your article on the strike at Genoa, you quote from an 
Italian newspaper as to a street incident in which Mr. Morton was 
mobbed. The form your translation takes is misleading, and liable to 
give quite a wrong impression of what actually took place. 

Mr. Morton was not ‘‘chased.” A more literal translation renders 
the passage ‘*, . they surrounded and followed him throughout 
the length of the Carlo Felice, pursuing him with hisses, cries, and in- 
sulting words, until he reached the front of the Hotel de Génes.” The 
word *‘chased ’’ gives the impression that my brother ran, which, of 
course, is absurd. In a letter to me, he says: “I walked all the way 
from the Municipio to the Hotel de Génes with the howling mob at my 
heels; two little guardie on either side begging me to go down a side 
Street or get into a carriage. . . . Another hundred yards might 
have been awkward, as it came to bricks just before I got to the hotel ; 


and if I had lost my temper there would h bee i 
ee ee y pe would have been something to pay 


27, Hamilton Terrace, N.W., Dec. 1, 1929. A. Axprsson Morton. 
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Christmas Presents and Bribery. 


S1r,—Although the Prevention of Corruption Act has now been in 
force since Jan. 1, 1907, and there bave been twenty convictions in 
various parts of the United Kingdom, there still appears to be some 
uncertainty as to the legality of Christmas boxes. The late Attorney- 
General, it may be recalled, stated that “Christmas boxes, which 
really have that character, and are openly and honestly given as such, 
cannot be within the Act.” The question what Christmas boxes are 
— and what corruptly given was not touched by Sir J. Lawson 

alton. 

Sir Edward Fry (who is the President of the Secret Commissions 
and Bribery Prevention League) has given his opinion that there is 
“no doubt that most Christmas boxes given by tradesmen to servants 
are given as inducements to show favour to the tradesmen. So plainly 
is this thought to be the case that those tradesmen who hesitate to 
make these presents are wont to declare that, unless they break the law, 
they will lose their custom; and thus they — of the painful 
dilemma between honesty and gain. It is equally clear to me that a 
gift made as an inducement to a servant to show fayour to a person 








dealing with bis master, and made without the master’s assent, is 
corruptly given. The very essence of the servant’s duty is to serve his 
master without favour or disfavour to any third person ; and therefore 
the gift tends to lead the servant astray, andsocorrupt him. It follows 
that the only safe course for those who wish to make Christmas gifts to 
servants is to do so with the express consent of the master, if such con- 
sent can be obtained ; and if it be not obtained, then to abstain from 
making the gift. Some dealers, acting upon this view, have issued 
circulars to the servants of their customers, pointing out the danger of 
continuing the habit of giving Christmas boxes, and inviting the ser- 
vants to procure their masters’ signature to an enclosed form assenting 
to the payment of the gift. Wherever a master assents to the receipt 
of a present by his servant, it is obvious the payment and receipt are 
not corrupt, and not therefore within the meaning of the Act.” 

It was suggested by Sir Edward Fry that those masters who are 
willing to allow their servants to receive Christmas boxes should con- 
fine their consent to gifts of a fixed and limited amount, and that they 
should consent not generally, but only from year to year. 

The Committee of the League would be glad if you could find space 
to reprint the above authoritative statement in the public interest, as, 
active though the League may be, and growing in importance as it un- 
doubtedly is, it cannot reach the great masses of the public without the 
co-operation of the Press. 

THE SEGRETARY, SECRET COMMISSIONS AND BRIBERY 
PREVENTION LEAGUE, 
3, Oxford Court, Cannon Street, Nov. 30, 1909. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALLEGED DAMAGE THROUGH A TAR-PAINTED ROAD. 


ASHFORD COUNTY COURT,—Monday, Nov. 29. 
(Before His Honour Judge Suortt.) 
Ellen vy. Kent County Council, 


This case, it may be remembered, came before his Honour on the 
1st ult., and was adjourned on account of his illness (see ante, p. 414). 
It was a claim by Messrs. G. Ellen and Sons, farmers, of Charing, for 
£26 16s. 6d. damages sustained by the death of a cow, alleged to have 
been poisoned by tar from a main road under the defendants’ control 
washing into a stream from which plaintiffs’ cows drank, The case 
aroused considerable interest, as it was believed to be the first of the 
kind which had arisen in the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Stuart BevAN (instructed by Messrs. Kingsford, Drake, and 
Coke, of Ashford) appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. H. J. Bracuer, 
solicitor, of Maidstone, represented the defendants. 

At the previous hearing, evidence was given that the main road 
opposite the plaintiffs’ farm had been tar-painted in May last, and that 
a few days afterwards a thunderstorm occurred, causing some of the 
tar to be washed into the ditch. One of the cows died the following 
day; and Mr. Gillard, a veterinary surgeon of Ashford, as the result o 
@ post-mortem examination, attributed the death to poisoning by coal 
tar. Dr. Lander, who had made an analytical examination of the 
viscera of the cow, also expressed the opinion that death was due to the 
cause named. The defendants suggested the possibility of the poison- 
ing being due to the creosoting plant on the farm or to the creosote in 
the spikes of the spile fence in the ditch ; and evidence was now brought 
forward on behalf of the plaintiffs that this was improbable, as apple 
trees and grass flourished between the creosoting plant and the ditch, 
and that the creosote around the spile points had been thoroughly 
dried before being put into the ground. 

Mr. H. P. Maybury, Surveyor to the Kent County Council, stated that 
the tar was put on to the main road by machine, and would have been 
so hard on the surface that rain or even heavy traffic would have had 
no effect. Ridiculing the allegation that the cow was poisoned by the 
water washing off the tarred road, witness quoted an instance where, 
two miles from Ashford, a stream from which cattle had been drinking 
throughout the summer was solely and directly fed by water from the 
surface of the tarred road. In the course of his evidence, witness gave 
particulars as to the wide use of tar on roads—over 500 out of a total 
of 800 (odd) miles of main road in Kent having been tarred this year, 
and nearly all the main roads of Surrey. 

In answer to his Honour, witness stated that tar-painting was the 
finishing, but necessary, touch in the repair of the main road, and that 
such treatment was essential for efficiency and economy, in view of the 
present high-speed traffic. 

Mr. W.J. A. Butterfield, F.1.C., said he had had much experience with 
the bye-products of gas manufacture, including tar and creosote; and 
he disagreed with the contention that a cow could have been poisoned 
by drinking water that had been washed off a tarred road. He ex- 
plained that ordinary gas tar consisted of 70 per cent. of pitch, which 
was an absolutely innocuous material and insoluble in water. Asked 
by his Honour—in regard to this statement—if it would be injurious 
in drinking water, witness replied in the negative; adding that years 
ago pitch was used for coating barrels of drinking water for storage 
on board ship. The remaining 30 per cent. of the tar consisted of 
tar oils and ammoniacal liquor. The amount of the latter depended 
on the efficiency of the separation at the gas-works. On an average, 
there was about 8 percent. of liquor and about 22 per cent. of tar 
oils, which consisted of neutral oils containing a certain amount of 
tar acids or phenols; the best known being carbolic acid. He should 
say that about 3 per cent. of average coal tar might be tar acids. All 
the phenols that were readily extractable by water would be taken out 
at the gas-works in the process of condensation. Therefore there was 
not much possibility of the tar acids being extracted from the super- 
ficial tar surface on the road. Questioned as to the poisonous effect of 
creosote, witness said that creosote oil was the proportion of tar oils 
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containing the maximum amount of phenols or tar acids. These would 
be obtained by distillation. He had analyzed the water sent to him by 
the County Surveyor, which was a sample taken from the ditch supplied 
by the surface water of the tarred road; and he was unable to find any 
sulpho or ferro cyanide, but only a tiny and negligible quantity of 
arsenic—about one part in a million. There were no other mineral 
constituents of a poisonous nature; no phenols or tar acids. Witness 
detailed the analysis he had made of a quantity of tar from the Rams- 
gate Gas-Works, similar to that used in tar-painting the road in ques- 
tion, and he found 6 per cent. of ammoniacal liquor (less than the 
average), which was equivalent to half-a-grain of ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide to a gallon of tar. Assuming all the rain water flowed off the 
tarred road into the ditch in question, he made the computation that 
there were 40 gallons of water to every gallon of tar. Making an experi- 
ment on this basis, he ascertained that the water, after vigorous agita- 
tion with the tar, was a comparatively innocuous fluid. There would 
be nothing like such vigorous agitation in rain water flowing off a tarred 
road. If the washings from the road contained any appreciable amount 
of sulpho-cyanide or tar acids, the grass on the side of the road would 
be killed ; but in the case in question, it was remarkably healthy. He 
was also of the opinion that a cow could drink a considerable quantity of 
the water without harm. Detailing the constituents of creosote, witness 
said creosote oil contained about 9 per cent. of phenols or tar acids, and 
the water floating above it something like 2 per cent. Coal tar creosote 
had the whole of the tar acids originally present in the tar in such a 
concentrated state, and the phenols were in such light combination, 
that it was more injurious than the tar itself. Respecting the statement 
made at the previous hearing that the cow ate lumps of tar, witness said 
this was improbable and inconceivable, as the tar which was applied to 
the road was a heavy viscous tar, and it would adhere to the cow’s nostrils 
and to the insideof thestomach. In answer to the veterinary surgeon’s 
statement that there were corrosive marks on the skin of the cow, 
witness said these would be caused by creosote and not by tar. He 
had made the experiment by placing portions of tar, creosote, and the 
creosote water on separate places on his arm, and found that tar could 
be removed without leaving a mark or having caused any sensation. 
whereas creosote caused much smarting, and made a corrosive mark ; 
the effect of the creosote water being less severe. Witness gave the 
result of his experiment to show how tar and creosote would be acted 
upon by the gastric acids of the stomach; saying that he stirred the 
tar and creosote in a mixture of dilute hydrocbloric acid and pepsine, 
maintaining a high temperature, and he ascertained that the tar kept 
its viscous state, whereas the creosote became limpid and more like a 
dark brown fluid similar to that which the veterinary surgeon said he 
had found in the cow’sstomach. In conclusion, witness expressed the 
opinion that it would be impossible to poison a cow by water washed 
from a tarred road, and that the cow must have consumed several 
gallons of the tar itself to have obtained the fatal amount of cresol 
found by Dr. Lander in the stomach. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BEvAN, witness said his experiment with the 
artificial gastric juice was a fair test. He kept up a temperature of 
102° Fabr.; and, though be had not reckoned the alkaline effects of 
the intestinal juices or of saliva, he was of opinion that the tar had had 
a thorough alkaline treatment at the gas-works. He thought that 
stirring would have the same effect as mastication. Asked whether 
the acids in the tar would not have the same poisonous effect as creosote, 
witness said they would be partially neutralized by the oils, &c., which 
were in greater quantity than in creosote. 

His Honoor reserved his decision until the next Court ; saying that 
the question was too important to decide without careful consideration. 
He consented to grant either side the right to appeal when the decision 
had been given. 





CUTTING OFF GAS—QUESTION OF DISCOUNT. 


At the Liverpool Assizes, Mr. Peter M‘Guffie, of the Woolton Hall 
Hydropathic Establishment, brought an action to recover {5000 as 
damages from the Woolton Gas Company for wrongfully cutting off 
his supply of gas. 

Mr. Horridge, K.C., M.P., in opening the case, explained that the 
Company allowed discount on their accounts when they were paid 
within the first month after the completion of the quarter to which 
they related. There was a notice appended to the accounts to this 
effect. When plaintiff took up his residence at Woolton Hall in 1897, 
he found that, as the accounts were rendered after the expiration of 
the first month following the quarter for which the account was due, 
he was never able to secure his discount. He subsequently made an 
arrangement with the Company by which he was to receive discount if 
he paid on the first call of the collector after the account was sent in. 
This had been the regular practice for several] years, though difficulties 
had occasionally arisen in securing the attendance of the collector, 
and the plaintiff had to send to the Company’s office to get the matter 
attended to. The accounts, which ought to have been rendered in 
January, 1908, were not received until February. When the collector 
called in March, plaintiff paid £33 odd on his lighting account, dis- 
count being allowed ; but as the cooking and heating account could not 
at the time pe found, the collector said that he would call again. Some 
days later the coliector called, and when offered payment of the accounts, 
refused to allow the discount on them. Thus the matter remained 
in dispute until November, when the Company wrote threatening to 
discontinue the gas supply, and to institute proceedings unless the 
arrears were paid. Plaintiff replied: ‘‘ If you carry out your threat 
to interfere with my gas supply, you will have to answer for 
damages for more than your gas plant is worth.” Defendants, how- 
ever, cut off the supply; and Mr. M‘Guffie was put to considerable 
expense in providing temporary lamps and in the subsequent installa- 
tion of electric light. His Lordship (Mr. Justice Bray) asked whether 
plaintiff had not thought it advisable to pay under protest, and then 
to take proceedings to recover the money. Mr. Horridge said he had 
considered that, but thought it was unreasonable to expect him to pay 
a demand which was wrong, and then incur the expense of recovering 
in the Courts. Plaintiff, in his evidence, said the result of cutting off 





the gas when there were a number of guests in the place, was that the 
business had been completely destroyed. In cross-examination by Mr. 
Sanderson, K.C., on behalf of the Company (who pleaded that they 
were justified in the action they took), plaintiff said it was through no 
fault of his if the accounts were constantly in arrear. The money was 
always ready for the collector.. It was true that he was summoned in 
January last for his rates in advance, when, in consequence of the worry 
over the cutting off of the gas supply, he was trying to make arrange- 
ments to get rid of the hydro. 

At the conclusion of Mr.’ M‘Guffie’s evidence, Counsel and his 
Lordship held a consultation ; and on returning into Court, his Lord- 
ship, addressing the Jury, said they would not be further required in 
the case. A settlement had been arrived at between the parties, the 
terms of which need not be stated. 


ALLEGED WRONGFUL APPROPRIATION OF WATER. 





HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Tuesday, Nov. 23. 
(Before Mr. Justice PARKER.) 


Borough of Portsmouth Water-Works Company v. London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway Company. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiffs to prevent defendants 
from taking water from a spring, termed the “ Railway ” spring, yielding 
600,000 gallons a day, on their land at Bedhampton, near Portsmouth ; 
and the proceedings down to the end of the plaintiffs’ case were re- 
ported last week, pp. 626-28. 


Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., and Mr. |TomLin (instructed by Messrs. 
Bramsdon and Childs, of Portsmouth) appeared for the plaintiffs; and 
Sir ALFRED Cripps, K.C., Mr. Youncrer, K.C., and Mr. Prior (in- 
structed by Mr. P. V. Rose) represented the defendants. 


The Defendants’ Case, 


Sir ALFRED Cripps said it would be convenient, before calling his 
evidence, to indicate the view he should present. Accepting for the 
moment the evidence which had been given as to the existence of the 
spring in question, he should not dispute that it came within the 
category of a running spring, so as to give a lower riparian owner a 
right jure nature to the flow of water to which he had been accustomed. 
But one question, as to which there might be a good deal to be said, 
was whether this millpond was a natural or an artificial stream. It 
might have been originally natural, and the effect of what had been 
done to it might be to alter its character. He should next have to go 
through the various documents to show that any rights which were 
originally vested in the plaintiffs or their predecessors had long ago 
been released or waived as between themselves and the Railway Com- 
pany. The first document was the conveyance to that Company in 
1898; and he admitted that there was a good deal to be said for the 
plaintiffs’ view. But, on the other hand, if the spring was a mere small 
and insignificant one, which could be covered, as one of the witnesses 
described, by a 3-gallon measure, a different conclusion might be drawn. 
He thought it would be shown that the spring had altered very 
materially in recent years. After dealing in some detail with the deed 
of 1848, Counsel said he might pass on to the years 1896-8, when the 
Bidbury springs were enclosed ; and he remarked that it was curious 
that the Railway spring was not enclosed at the same time, if it had the 
importance now suggested. He submitted that the enclosure of the 
Bidbury springs, and the sinking of the borehole, must have tended to 
affect the Railway spring. His evidence would be to this effect. 

Mr. BuckMASTER remarked that no such suggestion was made in the 
pleadings, or the evidence would have been directed to that point. 

Sir ALFRED Cripps said he should not object to any further evidence 
being called, if necessary. Next came the agreement of 190:, which 
he submitted showed that the water coming from this spring was not 
considered of importance by the plaintiffs, and was given up or released 
in exchange for the right to carry their main under the railway line. 
It was inconceivable that if there had really been in existence at that 
time a spring giving half-a-million gallons daily, no mention should 
have been made of it. The letters written by Mr. Ashley in 1903 were 
quite consistent with this view, and also the letter of Mr. Wilkinson, 
the Secretary, in 1905. 

The reference to these letters, and the circumstances under which 
they were written, led to some discussion as to the question really at 
issue in the action, as defined by the pleadings. In the result, 

Sir ALFRED Cripps suggested that the two Companies might very 
fairly have divided the water between them; but matters bad now 
come to such a pass that it was necessary that their respective rights 
should be decided. 

Witnesses were then called for the defendants, 

Mr. C. L. Morgan, M.Inst.C.E., the Chief Engineer to the Railway 
Company, produced various plans. He said he had been well ac- 
quainted with the site in question since 1896, but did not notice the 
site of the Railway spring uaul 1898, when the Bidbury springs were 
enclosed. The upper part of the millpond then became practically 
dry ; and, so far as be remembered, there was no appreciable quantity 
of water rising there. When the 36-inch main was laid, his A: sistant, 
Mr. Lopes, had charge of that part of the line. In his view, the lay- 
ing of that main led to the water from above the railway coming 
through into the millpond. There was water all about there ready to 
burst out. The Bidbury springs being above the Railway spring, 
drawing from them would tend to rob it. Witness pointed out on the 
photograph where the camp-sheeting stood before the pond was filled 
up. It was part of the wing wall of the bridge; and it was about 
8 feet from the centre of the cylinder. Henever saw any flow of water, 
through tbe camp-sheeting or otherwise, until the 1902 agreement was 
being considered. It was then a wet place, with the water more or 
less quiescent ; but now it was a stream which they could not muzzle, 
running about 700,000 gallons per day. He was quite sure that in 
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rgo2 no one had any idea of the enormous quantity of water to be 
obtained there. The Railway Company’s relations with the Water 
Company had always been very friendly ; and they had rendered every 
possible assistance in preserving the water from contamination. The 
Water Company’s siding on the embankment was constructed in 
1902-3. The Railway Company's land was filled in, and the bridge 
removed, in the early part of 1903; the camp-sheeting being left as it 
was. In September, 1902, when negotiating the agreement of that 
date, the question of the right to this water was first mooted. He gave 
evidence on the Bill of 1906, and the plaintiff Company did not get the 
powers they asked. Witness described in detail the plans and sections 
he had put in, one of which showed thesubway. He saw originally that 
there was no clay puddle round the pipe. In his view, the clay was 
put in to prevent water following the line of the pipe in the subway. 
By the deposited plans for the Act of 1845, the Railway Company 
could have put their line right over the site of the spring in question. 
He was quite satisfied that the quantity of water now coming from the 
spring was far larger than in previous years. 

Cross-examined : From 1896 to 1992 he had no occasion to visit this 
spot in connection with water. He first saw the bed of the pond dry 
some time after 1898; but he could not fix the date. In 1902, the 
agreement was negotiated for the purpose of enabling the Water Com- 
pany to enclose the water at this spot—to exclude the surface water 
and utilize the spring water. His idea was that the water then there 
was small in quantity—nothing like a stream. He thought there was 
a spring there before the Bidbury springs were dealt with, and that it 
had dwindled away, and was restored when the 36-inch main was laid. 
The boring at Bidbury would have a considerable effect. If the upper 
mill was worked in 1go1, it would be by the overflow from the Wyatts 
and the Bidbury springs. His view was that the cutting of the subway 
brought up subterranean water, which ran through and came out at the 
Railway spring. If water were found in cutting the subway, it would 
not necessarily require to be pumped ; it might run away of itself. 


Wednesday, Nov. 24. 


In further cross-examination, Mr. Morgan said he furnished informa- 
tion for the purpose of the statement of defence, but he could not be 
responsible for the form in which it was put. In his opinion, if the 
cylinder were removed, and the previous conditions restored as far as 
possible, the flow of water would still continue, because it had been led 
there, and cleared the faults or fissures through which the water came 
to the cylinder. He still adhered to the evidence he gave before the 
House of Lords Committee in 1900, which was founded on the view 
that the surrounding soil was soft, and somewhat of the nature of a 
quagmire. There was no physical boundary to the Railway Com- 
pany’s property across the old millpond before it was filled in. The 
witness was Cross-examined at some length as to how any relief of 
pressure by the cutting of the subway under the railway could have 
increased the flow of water at the Railway spring; and it appeared to 
be his view that such increase was due to what had become surface 
water by rising in, or close to, the subway. He did not consider it a 
good plan to put clay round a steel pipe to preserve it ; he should pre- 
fer to paint it. 

Re-examined : His view had always been the same as he had now 
expressed it. Any relief of pressure above the Railway spring—as, for 
instance, at Bidbury—would tend to reduce the flow below. He 
repeated in summary the evidence he had given in chief. 

Mr. Frank Morris, Permanent Way Inspector at Bedhampton, said he 
had occupied this position for sixteen years, and knew the locus in quo 
thoroughly. After the Bidbury springs were enclosed and piped, the 
pond under the bridge became dry, including the site of the Railway 
spring. In 1go1, the 36-inch main was brought under the railway ; and 
he remembered getting a message from the Contractors’ agent in July 
or August, and went tothe place. Where the men were at work on the 
south side of the line, he saw water in the trench at a point just at the 
junction with the southern rail. He saw and spoke to Mr. Pettit with 
reference to the water; and Mr. Pettit said they had struck a valuable 
spring, and he had better inform the Railway Company. Witness 
thanked him, and said he would doso. There were 3 or 4 inches of 
water spread over the bottom of the trench, in which it was coming up. 
He reported the matter to the Chief Inspector, Mr. Burt, who came 
down next day. As the work went on, the water increased. 

Cross-examined : As the trench became deeper, it was more filled 
with water. That which he saw in the trench was flowing away down 
towards the pond. Mr. Pettit called his attention to the water; and 
having reported the matter to his Chief, he had nothing more to do with 
it. He (witness) first drew attention to the water, as it was more than 
he had seen there before. 

Mr. William Burt, Chief Permanent Way Inspector of this portion 
of the line from 1892 to 1902, said when he first knew the place the 
water was standing under the railway bridge; but after the Bidbury 
springs were enclosed, the ground became dry on the site of the Railway 
Spring. He heard from the last witness of the water being found in 
the excavation, and went down to see it. It was coming through the 
poling boards and from the bottom of the trench. It was nearly under 
the 6 feet rail of the down road, and came in about 6 or 7 feet below 
the surface of the lines. 

Cross-examined: Where he saw the water was some distance from 
the camp-sheeting. He never saw the Railway spring until it was 
enclosed. When the water was drawn off, before 1898, he walked 
under the bridge, to see that it was all right. 

Mr. George Lopes, formerly Assistant-Engineer on the portion of the 
defendants’ line in question, said he remembered the Bidbury springs 
being enclosed, and the pipes being laid under the railway bridge. The 
Southern side of the line then dried up, and there was no water of any 
Consequence there. In 1go1, he visited the site of the subway, as the 
result of a report from Mr. Burt. There was a good stream of water 
there ; but he could not estimate the quantity. In 1902 he went there 
again, to meet some gentlemen from the Water Company, when there 
was a scheme for enclosing the spring. The ground had then become 
wet and swampy from this water coming from the subway. 

Charles Wheeler, an assistant-ganger, said that after the pipes were 
laid from the Bidbury springs, the pond under the railway bridge 





became dry, and as far as the bank the Water Company were going 
to put in. He remembered the 36-inch main being laid, and water 
being found in the trench. It was dirty water coming from the bottom. 
They dug a channel for it to run off, and used a hand-pump almost 
every day. 

George Shepherd, a ganger for a good many years on this section of the 
line, also stated that after the Bidbury springs were enclosed the upper 
part of the pond under the bridge, and near toit, became dry. He 
corroborated the previous witness as to the water coming into the ex- 
cavation for the 36-inch main. He said he had never seen the Railway 
spring until the cylinder was put down. 

This concluded the evidence for the defendants. 

Mr. BuckmasTER asked leave to call further evidence as to the con- 
dition of the upper part of the millpond after 1898. 

His Lordship allowed this, in spite of an objection by Mr. Younger. 

Mr. William Bailey was then recalled. He said he knew the Upper 
Mill and dam well. It was a breast wheel; and if the wheel were 
working, the level of the pond could not be more than 6 inches below 
the level of the dam. The mill was worked, to the best of his recollec- 
tion, between 1898 and 1go1. 

Cross-examined: The weir had always been the same height. He 
would not swear absolutely that the mill worked between 1898 and 
1901. When the pond was full, there would be about 4 feet of water 
above the Railway spring, and he should estimate 2 feet at the camp- 
sheeting. 

After some discussion on this point, 

Mr. YouNGER summed up the case for the defendants ; reading pas- 
sages from the evidence on each side, and contending that the plain- 
tiffs’ witnesses must have been mistaken in their recollection of what 
had been observed. He also submitted that the millpond was an artifi- 
cial, rather than a natural, stream, and that but for the reservation in 
the conveyance of 1848 the plaintiffs would have had no rights at all to 
this water. He thought the issues depended mainly on the construc- 
tion put on the deed of 1848 and the agreement of 1901. 


Thursday, Nov. 25. 


Mr. YouNGER continued his address this morning ; dealing in more 
detail with the conveyance of 1848, and pointing out that this portion 
of the railway was then already open for traffic. He argued that any 
rights the plaintiffs’ predecessors might have had to the water in the 
stream were in the nature of an easement, and not a jus naturali, and 
as such, could be, and were, released by the deed of 1848. Finally, 
assuming he was wrong on all other points, he submitted that the 
plaintiffs were only entitled tosuch a quantity of water from this spring 
as flowed from it in 1902; and what that quantity was, it was now 
impossible to determine. 

Justice PaRKER suggested that, on this view, it might turn out that 
neither party was entitled to touch the spring, for fear of interfering 
with the rights of the other. 

Mr. YOUNGER said it might be, on the other hand, that they were 
entitled to use it in common. He submitted that this was the true 
view of the case, and that the plaintiffs had failed to make out their 
claim to the whole of the water now rising in the cylinder. 

Sir ALFRED Cripps asked leave to call his Lordship’s attention to 
the case of Holywell, in Flintsbire (2 Ch., 1889). He suggested that 
the Railway Company were entitled to use for their own purposes any 
water from the spring, so long as they allowed as much to flow down 
as formerly. 

Mr. BuUCKMASTER, in reply, said the defendants had from the first 
asserted their right to take and use the whole of the water, and denied 
the plaintiffs’ right toit. It was this that led to the action. Their 
view evidently was that there never had been a spring at the spot in 
question before 1902; but this was absolutely inconsistent with the 
large body of evidence given on behalf of the plaintiffs. This he pro- 
ceeded to summarize by references to the notes, which showed how the 
defendants had changed front during the progress of the case, and 
practically abandoned their own pleadings. He submitted that it was 
a case of fact on one side and hypothesis on the other. He dealt with 
the deed of 1848, and the agreement of 1901, which he suggested could 
not have been intended to release any rights possessed by the plaintiffs, 
as his friend contended, and did not, in fact, do so. With regard 
to the suggestion made, that there was more water flowing now than 
formerly, he pointed out that nothing of the sort was pleaded, and it 
ought to have been. It had not been put in issue. At any rate, the 
onus of proof was on the defendants; and they had not discharged it. 

Judgment was reserved. 





Responsibility for Money in Prepayment Gas-Meters. 


At the Bromley Petty Sessions last Tuesday, the Bromley and Crays 
Gas Company brought a claim against R. Dellahoy, of Oakley Road, 
Bromley Common, for £1 os. 10d. for gas consumed through a pre- 
payment meter. It was stated that the defendant wrote to the Com- 
pany on a Friday that he was going to give up possession of the 
premises at midday on the following Monday; and he asked them to 
send their collector to remove the money from the meter. The Com- 
pany, it was alleged, sent the collector on the day named after twelve 
at noon. In the meantime, the house, which had been left untenanted 
from the previous Saturday night, had been broken into and the money 
taken from the meter. The defendant denied liability ; but the Bench 
held that he was liable in view of the fact that he had failed in the usual 
contract to the effect that he was responsible for the money for the gas 
consumed until it was collected by the Company. 





Dinnington and District Gas Company.—Notice appeared in the 
“London Gazette” last Tuesday of the intention of the Dinnington 
and District Gas Company, Limited, to apply to the Board of Trade 
for a Provisional Order to authorize them to maintain and continue 
their works, and supply gas in Dinnington and other parishes or town- 
ships in the West Riding of York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


READING AND THE JOINT STANDARD BURNER BILL. 


Committee Suggest the Inclusion of other Clauses. 

The Reading Town Council, at their monthly meeting last Thursday, 
adopted without discussion the following report of the Fipance and 
General Purposes Committee on the subject of the Gas Companies 
(Standard Burner) Bill. 


The Town Clerk submitted a letter from the Secretary of the Reading 
Gas Company, stating that the Company had decided to join with other 
owners of gas undertakings in the promotion of a Bill, to be known 
as the “Gas Companies (Standard Burner) Bill,” for substituting the 
‘“* Metropolitan” argand No. 2 burner for the burner at present pre- 
scribed for the purpose of testing for illuminating power under the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, 1871. He reported that he had conferred with the 
Gas Examiner for the Borough (Dr. Ashby) on the subject. The Gas 
Examiner submitted a report with reference thereto, in which he said : 


The proposed new standard burner has the power of making gas 
burned in it appear to give more lighting power to the extent of 
about 1°8, or nearly 2, candles than it would have in the present 
standard burner. Hence a gas of not much more illuminating power 
than 12 candles could be supplied which would appear to reach the 
present limit of 14 candles, Even if the price of gas were reduced 
in consequence of the adoption of the new burner, the public would 
not reap the full benefit of the reduction, because, as had been 
clearly shown by Mr. Dibdin, when gas of a lower illuminating 
power is burned in a flat-flame burner a greater quantity of 
it has to be used in order to obtain the illumination given by 
a richer gas than corresponds to the reduction of the lighting quality 
of the gas. That is to say, if the illuminating power of a gas is 
reduced by one-eighth, an extra quantity (considerably more than 
one-eighth of the poorer gas) must be consumed to obtain the same 
amount of light as was given by the higher quality gas. In other 
words, the illuminating value of the poorer gas is much less than its 
illuminating power. Now that burners with incandescent mantles 
can be used for lighting, the intrinsic illuminating power of gas 
may perhaps be considered to be of not so much importance as 
when fiat-flame burners were almost universally used ; but it must 
be borne in mind that there is no power to compel everybody to 
use incandescent burners, and that they are not suited for every 
purpose or position, so that the lighting quality of gas is still of 
much importance to many persons. But if the illuminating power 
of gas has become of somewhat less importance than it has been 
hitherto, it is nevertheless a fact that the question of its heating 
power has become of much greater importance: First, because the 
quality of the light given by incandescent mantles is largely depen- 
dent upon it; secondly, because gas is now so largely employed 
for power production by means of gas-engines; and thirdly, be- 
cause it is now so widely used for heating and cooking purposes. 
If, therefore, the direct illuminating power of gas is to be lowered, 
I am of opinion that a standard of calorific power should be fixed 
for it by Act of Parliament, as has been done by section 39 (1) of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company’s Act, 1909, which fixes the 
standard calorific power of the gas supplied by that Company at 
125 Calories net per cubic foot. This is a matter of even greater 
importance when a mixture of coal and water gas, without any 
limit as to the proportion of the latter, is supplied, as is done by 
the Reading Gas Company, seeing that the calorific power of water 
gas is considerably lower than that of coal gas having good illu- 
minating power. The times for making official tests of the illumi- 
nating power of gas are fixed by section 28 of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1871, which is incorporated in the Reading Gas Acts, 
at 5 to 10 p.m. from the first day of October to the thirty-first day 
of March, and from 8 to 11 p.m. from the first day of April 
to the thirtieth day of September. These times would be 
almost useless for testing the calorific power of gas, inasmuch 
as they would exclude nearly the whole of the time when gas 
is generally used for power production, and a great portion 
of the time when it is employed for heating and cooking 
purposes. Therefore any proposed Bill should provide for 
the official testing of, at any rate, the calorific power of gas 
during the whole of the period when it is usually made use of 
for the above-named purposes. The Evans closed 1oo-inch photo- 
meter is the apparatus prescribed for testing the illuminating 
power of gas in Reading. This is an obsolete form of photometer 
which generally tells in favour of the gas. So if the proposed new 
standard burner were used in it, the result would generally be 
doubly against the interest of the users of the gas. If the “ Metro- 
politan” argand burner No. 2 is to be the prescribed standard 
burner, it must be used only with a suitable photometer, and not 
with an unreliable apparatus like the Evans closed photometer. 
I am of opinion that the Bill in question ought to be opposed 
unless the Town Council can obtain from the Reading Gas Com- 
pany concessions. I recommend that the Town Council should 
communicate with the Councils of all other places affected by the 
proposed Bill, with a view to their all acting in concert in securing 
these proposed concessions. 

The Committee resolved to instruct the Town Clerk to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Reading Gas Company inquiring whether the 
Company will be prepared to agree to the insertion in the Bill to which 
their letter now submitted relates of clauses (2) prescribing a standard 
calorific power, (b) prescribing a method and apparatus for testing the 
illuminating and calorific power, and (c) extending the times for mak- 
ing the official tests, in accordance with the several recommendations 
in that behalf contained in the report of the Borough Gas Examiner 
now submitted. 


The Special Parposes Committee of the Plymouth Town Council 
had before them on Thursday last a letter from Mr, H. B, Heath, the 





Secretary of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company, informing 
the Council of the Company’s application to Parliament, in conjuac- 
tion with other gas undertakings, for authority to adopt the standard 
burner recommended by the Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into the testing of gas as the prescribed burner for testing for 
illuminating power. The Committee adjourned consideration of the 
matter till a copy of the Bill was before them. 





THE EXPLOSION IN GRANGE ROAD, BERMONDSEY, 


Metropolitan Water Board Share Damages. 


At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Water Board last Friday, the 
Law and Parliamentary Committee presented a report on the subject 
of the liability for the damage caused by the explosion in Grange Road, 
Bermondsey, on the 30th of December last year, which caused the 
death of two children, and considerable damage to the surface of the 
road. It will doubtless be remembered that at the inquest held upon 
the victims the Jury were unanimously of opinion that the deaths were 
caused by explosions due to the ignition of coal gas and air which had 
collected in a disused sewer, the gas having been ignited by the use of 
a lighted tarred rope by the employees of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company ; that the escape of gas was due to the fracture of a rider 
pipe connecting the parallel gas-mains in the road, which rider had 
become fractured by the washing away of the soil consequent upon 
an escape of water from a 4-inch spur attached to one of the Board's 
mains; that this spur became broken owing to the fact of its being 
partly fixed in the brickwork of the shaft leading to a new sewer put 
down by the London County Council, who were, in the opinion of the 
Jury, responsible for the inclusion of the spur in the brickwork ; and, 
finally, that the deaths were due to the negligence and want of reason- 
able precaution and care on the part of the Council, the Board, and the 
Gas Company, who should be held jointly liable. As a result of these 
findings, a writ was issued by the Bermondsey Borough Council, who 
are liable for the repair and maintenance of the road in question, 
against the three bodies named ; and 36 claims were also lodged against 
the Water Board, either individually or jointly with the Council and 
the Gas Company, by the owners and occupiers of premises in the 
road, claiming damages against the Board in respect of injuries alleged 
to have been sustained by them in consequence of the explosion. 

The Committee reported that they had fully considered the whole 
matter, and the Board’s advisers had conferred with representatives of 
the County Council and the Gas Company thereon ; the result being 
that the Company had proposed a settlement of the present claims on 
the following terms: The Board to pay one-eighth of the total amount 
at which the claims may be settled, such proportion not to exceed 
£1000, and to be indemnified by the Council and the Company against 
all claims in respect of the accident. The Committee expressed the 
opinion that, while denying all liability in the matter, the Board would 
be well advised to effect a settlement on the terms stated, especially 
having regard to the fact that both plaintiffs and defendants include 
representatives of the ratepayers. They therefore forwarded the neces- 
sary estimate to the Finance Committee, who submitted it as charge- 
able to the revenue account, and recommended its approval. 


At to-day’s Meeting of the London County Council the Main 
Drainage Committee deal with the matter in the course of their report, 
as follows. 

On the 30th of December, 1908, a gas explosion occurred in Grange 
Road, Bermondsey, as a result of which two children lost their lives, 
other persons were injured, the roadway and tramway track were par- 
tially destroyed, and some damage was done to the roadway, adjoining 
buildings, and the gasand water mains. Several actions for damage or 
personal injury against the Council, the Metropolitan Water Board, 
and the South Metropolitan Gas Company have been commenced— 
including one by the Bermondsey Metropolitan Borough Council for 
the reinstatement of the roadway, &c. It would be extremely difficult 
to decide as to the party responsible for the explosion ; and we think it 
most undesirable, therefore, that public money should be expended in 
obtaining a decision of the Courts inthe matter. Negotiations between 
the solicitors to the parties concerned have been in progress for some 
time; and, as the result, a draft agreement on the matter has been 
prepared. It is obviously undesirable that all the details of this agree- 
ment should be made public. But it is proposed, inter alia, that the 
cost of settling the claims and actions be divided among the three con- 
tracting parties in an agreed proportion ; that the several parties pay 
the costs incurred by them up to the date of the agreement in defending 
any actions brought against them in the matter; and that each party 
release the other from all claims which they might have against each 
other arising out of the explosion. We think the draft agreement 
should be approved, and we have, therefore, forwarded to the Finance 
Committee a special estimate to cover the expenditure involved. 

The Committee recommend, and the Finance Committee agree, 
that the special estimate of expenditure on maintenance account, 
of £4000 in respect of the settlement of the claims and actions and for 
incidental expenses in connection with the explosion, be approved ; and 
that an agreement be entered into with the Metropolitan Water Board 
and the South Metropolitan Gas Company, on the basis approved by 
the Committee, on the 25th ult., relative to the settlement of the claims 
and actions referred to in the resolution. 


oan 





Gas Engineers and their Pupils.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Burnley Town Council last Wednesday, Mr. Irving took exception to 
the minutes of the Gas Committee in reference to the Gas Engineer 
(Mr. J. P. Leather) taking a pupil; and he moved an amendment that 
no premium should be paid to the official, but direct to the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Collinge seconded the amendment. Alderman Hough 
ae out that a youth seeking to enter the gas profession would not 

accepted as a member of a gas engineers’ association unless he had 
been apprenticed to a gas engineer and not to a corporation. The 
amendment was lost, 
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PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE HOYLAND GAS-WORKS. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the Hoyland Nether Urban District 
Council last Tuesday, the most important question dealt with was the 
proposed purchase by the Council of the undertaking of the Elsecar, 
Wentworth, and Hoyland Gas Company. 


The Clerk (Mr. W. E. Raley) produced the agreement between the 
Council and the Company, and gave an outline of it, so that the public 
might at least know the salient features. Hesaid that, after much con- 
sideration, the Council had decided to agree to the purchase price of 
£27,000. They were also to take over {1000 of loan capital in the 
Company, and to pay for stock-in-trade, &c., at the valuation agreed 
upon by two valuers at the time of taking over the works; the date 
fixed for the completion of the necessary arrangements being Dec. 31, 
1910. The Council would collect all the accounts outstanding and 
belonging to the Company at that date, and would charge 24 per 
cent. for collecting the same. The Council agreed to keep on, tor at 
least three years, the present Manager (Mr. W. Stenton), and the 
Secretary (Mr. A. F. Hall), on their signing the usual conditions of ser- 
vice. In the agreement the Council undertook to introduce a Bill in 
Parliament next session for the purchase. If the Bill was not passed 
next session, the date of taking over the gas-works would be postponed 
for twelve months. If the Bill was not permitted to go through, the 
agreement was void. Each party was to pay its own costs; but in 
case extraordinary expenses were incurred by the Company at the 
request of the Council, these would be paid by the Council. 

In proposing that the seal of the Council be affixed to the agreement, 
the Chairman (Alderman Kenworthy) said the matter had been fully 
thought out; and the decision to purchase had not been arrived atina 
hurry. The negotiations had extended over two years. 

The resolution was carried ; and the statutory meeting of the Council 
was fixed for the 13th inst. 


QUALITY OF COVENTRY GAS. 





Ata Meeting of the Coventry Town Council last Tuesday, an ex- 
planatory statement was offered in answer to remarks which have been 
made with regard to the quality of the gas. 


The Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. W. H. Batchelor) said 
that in the report of the Committee of Feb. 15, 1905, which was 
adopted by the Council, it was stated that the gas, when purified by 
oxide of iron instead of lime, would contain only 4o grains of sulphur 
per 100 cubic feet. This statement was based upon reports to the 
Committee by the Gas Engineer and the late Sir George Livesey, and 
was in accordance with evidence given before the Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade which was appointed to inquire into, and 
report upon, the testing of the illuminating power and purity of gas 
supplied by the Metropolitan Gas Companies. In the report of the 
Departmental Committee, it was recommended that obligations with 
regard to sulphur in gas, other than sulphuretted hydrogen, should be 
abolished. On this report, the Metropolitan Gas Companies applied 
for, and obtained, an Act of Parliament abolishing the sulphur clauses. 
It was only necessary to explain why the Coventry gas contained 60 to 
70 grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet instead of the 40 grains stated 
in the report of the Gas Committee. The Metropolitan Gas Com- 
panies were unable, before the abolition of the sulphur clauses, to make 
any working tests of gas purified by oxide of iron only, because they 
would have been liable to penalties for supplying gas containing 
sulphur above the statutory limit. The Gas Engineer was in the same 
position in Coventry ; so that only laboratory tests could be made, 
which did not reveal the true result on a working scale. In regard to 
the Metropolitan Gas Companies, the official tests made during the 
year after the abolition of the sulphur clauses showed that the sulphur 
compounds rose to a maximum of over 60 grains per 100 cubic feet ; 
but, notwithstanding this, and probably owing to the fact that the 
tests were not made public, there were no complaints from the con- 
sumers. After this knowledge was obtained, Parliament granted re- 
lief from sulphar restrictions to many gas companies ; and in no case 
since had sulphur restrictions been inserted in a Gas Act. This would 
indicate that Parliamentary Committees did not attach importance to 
the sulphur compounds being so high as 60 to 70 grains per 1co cubic 
feet. Since then, however, the Metropolitan Gas Companies had been 
able to reduce the sulphur compounds to nearly the quantity stated by 
the late Sir George Livesey—namely, about 45 grains per 100 cubic 
feet. Two of the Companies made large quantities of carburetted 
water gas, which practically was free from sulphur, and by its addi- 
tion to coal gas reduced largely the quantity of sulphur in the mixture. 
The third Company made only coal gas; but by adopting a strict 
supervision of the coal at the pit’s mouth, to ensure its being thoroughly 
cleaned from pyrites, they had been able to reduce the sulphur com- 
pounds to a similar extent. The Gas Engineer did not think it prac- 
ticable, in their own case, to supervise the cleaning of the coal at the 
pit’s mouth. Moreover, as a large proportion of the Coventry coal was 
bought already washed, it must be fairly free from pyrites. There were 
probably, therefore, only two methods at present that could be adopted 
to reduce the sulphur compounds. First, by reverting to purification 
by lime. This would entail a very large outlay for new purifiers. 
There would be the old nuisance from the smell of the foul lime when 
boxes were changed ; and, further, the injury to workmen owing to 
the effect which the spent lime had upon the eyes. Secondly, by the 
use of a considerab!e quantity of carburetted water gas. This would 
reduce the sulphur compounds, but increase the carbonic oxide. The 
latter increased the danger from poisoning by escaping gas. The Gas 
Committee, times without number, had had the question of sulphur 
Compounds before them, and had invariably come to the conclusion, 
from members’ personal notice, that there was not any disagreeable 
result from the sulphur compounds being present in higher percentage 
than was the case prior to 1905, when the change in purification was 
made, and that it was not desirable to revert to lime purification or a 
large increase in the use of carburetted water gas. 


THE GAS FATALITY IN ISLINGTON. 





Inquest on the Victims. 

Last Wednesday, Mr. Walter Schroeder, the Deputy-Coroner for 
Central London, opened an inquiry, at the Chapel-of-Ease, Holloway 
Road, into the circumstances attending the deaths, on the 27th ult., of 
Ivy Dorothy (10), Flossie Violet (7), and Eva Lucy (18 months), 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Turner, occupying two rooms in the base- 
ment of.No. 114, Stonefield Street, Islington. The fatality was supposed 
to have been caused by the inhalation of carbon monoxide gas. 


Mr. R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMs (instructed by Messrs. Monier-Williams, 
Robinson, and Milroy) appeared cn behalt of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company; Mr. A. G. CoLviLe (Messrs. Adams and Colvile) represented 
the parents of the deceased. 

Robert George Turner, the father, a plumber and gas and hot-water 
fitter, deposed that on the 27th ult. he left home at 7.30 a.m., leaving 
his three children in bed ; his wife at the same time going to a situation 
she held. There were two gas-brackets in the front room, one in the 
back room, and a large cooking-stove in the kitchen. These were in 
good order. The gas was supplied through a prepayment meter, which 
contained some gas. When he got upon the Saturday morning, there 
was a smell which was something like that produced by water being 
upset on to hot cinders. His wife also perceived it, and said it was gas. 
Having had fourteen years’ experience, he knewit wasnot. Neverthe- 
less he went into the cellar and tried all the pipes with lighted paper, 
and could not findanyescape. He had previously upset some hot coffee 
into the fender, and he thought the smell might be due to this. 

Lucy Turner, the wife of preceding witness, corroborated her hus- 
band’s evidence. She said there was a peculiar smell in the room 
where the children were. The doors were fastened, so that the children 
could not get out; but she did not think they were bolted. 

By Mr. VauGHaN WILLIAMS: The windows of the front room were 
not open. The smell was not in the room ; she only detected it when 
she opened the door which led into the area. 

Harriet Kendall, an occupier of rooms on the second floor of the house, 
said there was a very nasty, foul smell—a gassy smell like sewer gas, 
not pure gas—coming up the stairs on the Saturday morning in ques- 
tion; and she concluded that it came from the street. She called the 
attention of the people on the floor beneath to it. As it continued, she 
sent a post-card to the Gas Company’s offices in Goswell Road. 

William Edward Campbell stated that on his attention being called to 
the children he ran down the area steps and got into the room by the 
window, which was not fastened. He then detected a strong odour of 
gas. He examined the fittings and brackets, and saw that the taps 
were not turned on. In his opinion, the gas came from the lobby 
where the meter was kept. He had not perceived any smell, either 
outside or inside the house, before that day. 

Susan Pears, the caretaker, said that about half-past ten on the 
Saturday morning there was gas coming from the basement of the 
house. It was akind of tarry smell—just like tar burning. She did 
not detect it before half-past ten. The door was on the left-hand side 
of the house. There were two doors—one leading to the street, and 
another below the little lobby. 

Dr. F. W. Kerbey said he was called to the house just before one 
o'clock on the morning of the occurrence, and proceeded to the base- 
ment, where he found the children, whose condition he Cescribed. He 
had that day made a post-mortem examination of the bodies, and had 
come to the conclusion that death was the result of poisoning by 
carbon monoxide gas. 

At this stage the inquiry was adjourned, and was resumed on Friday. 

Mrs. Annie Lewis, living next dcor to the house in which the fatality 
occurred, said she detected a smell of gas in her house at seven o’clock 
in the morning on the 27th of November, and asked a lodger to turn 
the gas off at the meter. He did so; but the smell becoming stronger, 
she sent to the offices of the Gas Company, and at a quarter-past twelve 
aman came down who said he would have the road examined immedi- 
ately. Directly the matter was brought to the attention of the Com- 
pany, they sent some men down. There was no delay. 

Two police constables deposed to being called to the house and seeing 
the children. They stated that everything possible was done, by way 
of a respiration, to restore consciousness, but that it was of no 
avail. 

Mr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMs said every inquiry had been made by the 
Gas Company, and he tendered every witness they could find who 
could assist the Coroner. 

George Edward Tipper, a service layer, said he arrived at the house 
about half-past two, lifted the flagstones, and detected a smell of gas. 
He opened the road until he came to a place where he found a main 
was broken in half; it was about 3 ft. 6 in. from the kerb. There was 
a crack right along the main. Under the direction of the Inspector, he 
at once proceeded with the repairs. He and his mate opened 14 or 15 
feet of the roadway, which was in good condition. 

Mr. Henry Sutton Reeson, the Distributing Engineer to the Gaslight 
and Coke Company, said he heard of the occurrence through a telephone 
message at his private house. He communicated at once with the 
Goswell Road premises, and then proceeded to Stonefield Street ; 
arriving there just before eight. He examined the pipe, and found it 
was a perfectly good one. [A piece was produced in Court.] It was 
made of cast iron, was 3 inches internal diameter, and varied from 
g-32nds of an inch on one side to 7-16ths of an inch on the other. It 
was embedded in the ordinary subsoil, which at the point of breakage 
was somewhat loose. There was no doubt the gas travelled along the 
line of least resistance towards No. 10a and thence into No. 11a. The 

ipe had been laid since 1863; but when in suitable soil pipes had 

asted 150 or 200 years, and were then perfectly good. He should say 
the leakage of gas would be from 12 to 15 cubic feet per hour. It was 
a mixture of coal gas and water gas. He thought the cause of the 
accident was the subsoil surrounding the pipe at the point of fracture 
not holding it so rigidly as the soil on either side, so that it might have 
been broken by vibration caused by a passing vehicle. There was 





nothing in the case upon which to definitely form an opinion. Adepth 
of 2 ft. 5 in. was by no means tooshallow. Frost might have got down 
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to the main, though he did not suggest it; but, of course, in frosty 
weather mains were more liable to breakage than at otber times. The 
Gas Company supplied an area of 62 square miles through cast-iron 
pipes, running into 2184 miles, varying in diameter from 3 to 48 inches, 
and there were 2000 miles of service-pipes. 

In reply to Mr. CoLviLe, witness said he did not think the leakage 
could have gone on for an unlimited time. There was no standard of 
age for the pipes. It was impossible to detect an escape at a particular 
spot, especially when it arose from a broken main. 

Re-examined by Mr. VauGHAN WILLIAMS, witness said that advan- 
tage was always taken of road making and repairing by other bodies to 
examine the gas-mains. The Company’s employees were instructed to 
report any leakages they might casually discover when walking about ; 
and they would gladly give rewards to outsiders who furnished correct 
information of escapes. He knew of no means by practical science to 
prevent them. 

William Bedford, Assistant-Inspector, William Rigby, foreman fitter, 
and William John Carey, fitter, deposed to going to the scene of the acci- 
dent immediately on hearing of it. 

Mr. William Galion, an Assistant Borough Surveyor of Islington, said 
he knew the road in question very well. It was a flint road, and was 
last coated in 1903. There was not much heavy traffic on it. 

Mr. T. Wallace Agar, a Sanitary Inspector, said he examined the 
drains at the house, and found they were perfect. 

The Coroner baving summed up the case, 

The ForEMAN OF THE JurRY said: Weare all agreed that the children 
met their death accidentally through an escape of gas; and we think it 
unfortunate that they were left alone. 

The Coroner: You do not state what was the cause of the breakage ? 

The Foreman: No; we take the evidence given as to that by the 
expert. 





RATES AND GAS, ELECTRICITY, AND WATER CHARGES. 


We bave received from Mr. James Carter, the Borough Treasurer of 
Preston, a copy of his tabulated statistics of the rates levied, together 
with the charges made for gas, electricity, and water, and profits and 
losses on municipal undertakings in a number of Provincial towns and 
a few Metropolitan boroughs, for the year 1909-10. There are in all 
ninety-four places referred to, which is three more than in the previous 
compilation—the new-comers being Ipswich, Merthyr Tydfil, and 
Sheffield. The populations range from 760,357 (Liverpool) down to 
21,406 (King’s Lynn). 

The rateable values are highest in Westminster (£6,387,726), Liver- 
pool (£4,791,862), Manchester (£4,293,284), Kensington (£2,437,280), 
and Leeds (£2,143,464), and lowest in King’s Lynn (£85,851), Bacup 
(£86,779), Brighouse (£87,856), and Stafford (£91,081). The places 
most heavily rated are: East Ham, gs. 11d. in the pound ; Norwich, 
gs. 11d.; Wolverhampton, gs. 5d. ; Sheffield, 9s. 44d. ; Middlesbrough, 
gs. 4d.; Swansea, 9s. 4d.; Preston, 9s. 2d.; West Ham, gs. 2d.; 
Bristol, 9s. 1d.; Brighouse, gs. ; Halifax, 9s.; Rotherham, gs. ; and 
Stockton-on-Tees, 9s. Those which have the lightest rates are : Oxford, 
4s. 6d. in the pound ; Bournemouth, 5s. ; and Lancaster, 5s. 

Out of the rents of property and profits transferred from municipal 
undertakings, the rates are reduced in the following towns to the extent 
of 1s. oc more in the pound: Macclesfield, 1s. 5$d.; Nottingham, 
1s. 5d.; Stockport, 1s. 44d. (water profits placed to reserve fund) ; 
Darlington, 1s. 34d. ; Warrington, 1s. 33d. ; Burnley, ts. 2d. ; Stafford, 
1s. 14d.; Bolton, 1s. 1d.; Batley, 1s. 1d.; Hull, 1s. o}d.; Salford, 
as. o}d. ; and Swansea, 1s. On the other hand, small profits in aid of 
rates were contributed by Brighton, 1d. in the pound; Huddersfield, 
1d.; Leamington, 1d.; Bootle, #d.; West Hartlepool, #d. (electric 
light profits to reserve fund); East Ham, $d.; and Hampstead, $d. 
Out of the total of ninety-four places included in the list, fourteen made 
no profit for the reduction of the rates ; and a separate table gives forty- 
one instances in which the rates have been increased in consequence 
of losses in undertakings which were intended to be remunerative. 
The largest individual loss chronicled has arisen in connection with 
docks at Preston (£40,000) ; the next highest figures have reference to 
water; while gas does not appear at all in this particular part of the 
return. Water losses at Bacup were responsible for an addition of 2s. 
in the pound to the rates, and at Swansea of 1s. 3$d. Electricity losses 
added a 3d. rate at York. 

Coming to the table giving the charges for gas and water, we find 
that the price of gas for domestic supplies is again highest at King’s 
Lynn—3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; while as usual it is the lowest at 
Widnes, at 1s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, with, of course, an even lower 
rate for very large consumers and engines. The following towns also 
enjoy the privilege of a gas supply for domestic lighting at 2s. or less 
per 1000 cubic feet: Sheffield, 1s. 4d.; Plymouth, 1s. 9d.; Bath, 
1s. 1xd.; Belfast, 1s. 11d.; Huddersfield, 1s. 11d.; Lancaster, 1s. 11d. ; 
Sunderland, 1s. 11d.; Gateshead, ts. 1124.; Newcastle, 1s. 114d. ; 
Bradford, 1s. 113d. ; Cheltenham, ts. 1174.; Bury, 2s.; Bristol, 2s. ; 
Darlington, 2s.; Halifax, 2s.; and Tynemouth, 2s. The charge per 
B.T.U. for domestic supplies of electricity ranges from 8d. (average) 
at Reading and 64d. at Bournemouth to 3d. at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Merthyr Tydfil, Wolverhampton (average), and West Ham (flat-rate). 
The charge for water for domestic purposes on a house of £15 rateable 
value is highest in Heywood—3s. in the pound (charges on gross rental). 
It is lowest in the following towns: King’s Lynn, 7d. ; Liverpool, 74d. ; 
Brighton, 9d.; Leamington, 9d.; and Southampton, 9d. The other 
places in which the charges are less than 1s. are: Bournemouth, 
Gloucester, Oxford, Plymouth, Reading, Walsall, Widnes, and York. 
At Preston (Mr. Carter’s own town), the rates are gs. 2d. in the pound ; 
and they are relieved to the extent of 7d. by the rents of property and 
the profits transferred from the reproductive undertakings. The price 
of gas is 2s. 113d. per 1000 cubic feet ; of electricity, 44d. per unit ; and 
of water, 1s. 2d. in the pound on £15 houses. 

There is a table showing the amount estimated for the current year 
to be transferred to the borough, district, or other fund from the various 
profitable undertakings. 





FINANCES OF THE METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 


The Present Position—Criticism by a Ratepayers’ Representative. 
When Lord Welby, the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Metropolitan Water Board, was dealing with the estimates for the year 


1908-9 at a meeting held in the summer of last year, he told his 
colleagues that they might expect a large deficit at the end of the twelve 
months. The accounts which have lately been issued show, however, 
that the Board's financial position is not quite so bad as was antici- 
pated. Instead of an increase of less than £70,000 in income and an 
adverse balance of £78,000, there has been a gain of £33,000 in the 
ordinary receipts, and the deficit is only £25,000. The total receipts 
on revenue account were £2,878,540, compared with 2,845,660; 
water-rates and meter-rents yielding £2,774,120, against £2,752,179, 
and the miscellaneous income being £91,218, against £79,867. The 
working expenses, which amounted to £1,361,955 in 1907-8, rose to 
£1,385,569; the principal increases being in rates and taxes, salaries, 
and superannuation allowances. The Board now pay under the first 
heading £397,935; the payments under the other two amounting to 
£203,902. The surplus carried to net revenue account is £1,492,971, 
compared with /1,483,705 before. Adding £2475 for interest, the 
first-named figure is brought up to £1,495,446, which has to meet 
charges amounting to £1,520,725; leaving a deficit of £25,279, which 
it is hoped to liquidate out of tuture profits. During the year, a sum 
of £611,691 was spent on capital account, compared with £362,530 
before. There was an additional expenditure on reservoirs, but less 
outlay in connection with the distributing plant. The total capital 
expenditure now stands at £49,169,251, compared with £48,537,140; 
and the outstanding debt is £48,872,063. 

The financial position of the Board was criticized by Mr. Charles 
Marshall, the President of the Fulham Ratepayers’ Association, and a 
member of the Council of the London Association for the Protection of 
Trade, in a letter which appeared in the “‘ Financial News ” on Monday 
last week. Ina previous letter to the Press, Mr. Marshall had asked 
where were the Board’s profi!s, and the explanation given for the dis- 
appearance of those formerly made by the Water Companies was that 
the Board had to pay interest on a far larger sum than the Companies’ 
working capital. In reply to this, Mr. Marshall said: ‘‘ The annual 
interest charge of the Board is £1,425,977. The Water Companies 
also had to meet interest charges; and yet, after doing so, they could 
show a profit in one year of £1,300,000—not very far short of the total 
interest charge, which is represented to be an undue weight on the 
Board. These figures suggest that a comparison of the expenditure of 
the Board with that of the Companies would supply a clue to the 
mystery of the vanished profits, and, in the public interest, a demand 
ought to be made for thisinformation.” After dealing with a few items 
from the Board’s accounts, the writer closed his letter with the follow- 
ing remarks: “To me it appears that the Metropolitan Water Board 
is a colossal example of the consequence of handing over commercial 
undertakings to official bodies; and I think that a searching inquiry 
ought to be made into its financial affairs. Can the ratepayers con- 
tinue to afford this expensive system of administration? Unfor- 
tunately, what is everybody’s businessis nobody’s business. Even the 
Board will serve a good purpose if it warns the nation against handing 
over to any public administrative body great undertakings whose use- 
fulness depends upon their efficiency.” 

At the meeting of the Board on Friday, the Finance Committee 
presented a report by the Accountant (Mr. Arthur Newton) on the 
collection of water-rates from April 1 to Sept. 30 last. The following 
summary shows the result of the aggregate collection, the allowances, 
and the arrears :— 




















Domestic Meter Building 
Supplies. Supplies. Supplies. Total. 
Arrears, March 31 —— £47,800 £224,517 _ $272,317 
Two quarters’ charge to 
Sept. 30. yee 1,147,791 350,852 £11,467 1,510,110 
Additions . 25,127 5.425 _— 30,552 
£1,220,718 £580,794 £11,467 £1,812,979 
Less rebates . 29,934 6,207 — 36,141 
Total £1,190,784 £574,587 £11,467 £1,776,838 
AmountcollectedtoSept.30 £1,044,039 £310,791 £11,467 £1,366,297 
Allowances— 
Empties 73,927 282 — 74,209 
Reduced rates . 16,166 7:294 ~- 23,460 
Bad debts ae 3,181 650 — 3,831 
Arrears carried forward 53.471 74,833 -- 128,304 
Do. Si _— 180,737 —_— 180,737 
Total £1,190,784 £574,587 £11,467 £1,776,838 


Mr. Newton explains that the £180,737 carried forward in respect of 
meter supplies practically represents the quarter’s charge to the 3oth of 
September, which cannot be ascertained until after the close of the 
quarter, and is therefore necessarily in arrear. 





Twineham (Sussex) Water Supply.—The consent of the Local 
Government Board has been given for the raising of £1215 for pur- 
poses of water supply. The Rural District Council of Cuckfield has 
been informed of the fact, and the work of laying the mains is to be 
proceeded with. 


Electric v. Gas Lighting in Hastings Streets.—The conversion of 
the public gas lighting into electric lighting at Hastings, to which 
reference has already been made in the ‘‘ JouRNAL,” appears to be 
arousing great dissatisfaction among the inhabitants, who, as usual, 
resort to the columns of the local paper as a means of ventilating their 
grievances. The Editor of the ‘‘ Hastings and St. Leonards Observer” 
has, however, been so overwhelmed with communications on this sub- 
ject, that in the issue for the 27th ult, he advised correspondents to 
send their complaints to the Town Clerk, as he could not publish any 
more letters. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

The members of the Western District of the Scottish Junior Gas 
Association were entertained to-night by Mr. F. L. M‘Laren, of Dum- 
barton, with a very informative paper on ‘‘ Producers and Internal 
Combustion Engines.” The subject is one upon which Mr. M‘Laren is 
intense. His knowledge of the characteristics and capabilities of pro- 
ducer gas is not surpassed by anyone in Scotland, if indeed anywhere. 
The special branch of the subject to which he has devoted years of 
study is that of marine propulsion. He was connected with the running 
of H.M.S. Rattler by gas last year, accounts of which were given in 
the ‘“‘JourNAL” from time to time; and he has gone the length of 
having a boat built for himself, and equipped with a set of producers 
and engines of his own design, by means of which he is confident that 
he will be able to prove the superiority of gas over steam propulsion. 
The information he gave and the conclusions he has arrived at as the 
result of his experiences indicate the farthest to which producer gas 
has reached ; and therefore they are of value to those in charge of gas 
undertakings, in respect that they now know the extent of the com- 
petition they have to meet in the power field. 

At the monthly meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commis- 
sioners on Monday, the first business was the taking of the statutory de- 
claration by the new members. These included the new Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh—Mr. W. S. Brown—who becomes Chairman of the Com- 
missioners. He was introduced by Provost Smith, of Leith. Lord 
Provost Brown assured the Commissioners that, whatever the value 
of his services to the Commission might be, he was quite prepared to 
devote the time and attention which were necessary in the discharge of 
the duties. Ex-Bailie Bryson, of Leith, was re-elected Convener of 
the Works Committee, and Bailie Inches, of Edinburgh, was re-elected 
Convener of the Finance and Law Committee. In the room in which 
the Gas Commissioners meet there is a chair which was occupied by 
Sir Walter Scott when he was Chairman of the Edinburgh Gas Com- 
pany. Bailie Inches has had put upon the chair a silver plate bearing 
an inscription. He formally made the presentation of the plate to the 
Commissioners. Lord Provost Brown conveyed to Bailie Inches the 
thanks of the Commissioners for his kindness and consideration. The 
inscription upon the plate is as follows: “This chair was used by Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., when Chairman of the Edinburgh Oil-Gas Light 
Company, founded 9 1824, whose property was subsequently pur- 
chased by the Edinburgh Gaslight Company on the roth March, 1828.” 

The Town Clerk of Glasgow has prepared a memorandum to the 
Parliamentary Bills Committee with reference to the Glasgow Gas Con- 
solidation Order. He states that the Corporation Gas Acts authorize 
borrowing for gas purposes to the amount of £3,972,268. Of this 
amount, however, £900,000 was utilized for electricity, with the consent 
of the Secretary for Scotland,so that the authorized borrowing powers for 
gas purposes really amount to £3,072,268. The sum actually borrowed 
for gas purposes is {2,142,268 ; and sinking fund thereon is paid as 
follows: On £1,115,000, I per cent.; on £685,000, 24 per cent.; on 
£70,000, 3 per cent. ; and on £272,268, 14 per cent. It is proposed to 


equate the sinking fund; and a rate of 2} per cent. has been inserted 
in the new Order. The sinking fund on loans under the existing arrange- 
ment amounts annually to £48,248, and the proposed sinking fund of 
24 per cent. on outstanding loans will amount to £48,201. Dealing 
with the Corporation gas annuities and the sinking fund thereon, the 
Town Clerk states that the face value of the annuities granted to the 
shareholders of the old Gas Companies amounted to £415,000. These 
annuities have been redeemed or converted, until they now amount to 
£259,127, and the power conferred upon the Corporation by section 24 of 
the Glasgow Corporation Order, 1991, for the conversion of gas and water 
annuities is not interfered with by the Order. By this Act the Corpora- 
tion were obliged to set apart a sinking fund of 14 per cent. on the 
then market value of the annuities, estimated at £1,000,000. The sink- 
ing fund already paid in terms of this Act is £43,664. The market 
value of the annuities, so far as not redeemed or not converted, is now 
£600,000; and the proposal in the Order is that on this amount a 
sinking fund of 2 per cent. should be paid—the sum on which sinking 
fund is to be paid being gradually reduced as annuities are from time 
to time redeemed or converted. The amount of sinking fund now paid 
annually in respect of these annuities is £10,916. Two percent. on the 
market value of the annuities, so far as not converted or not redeemed, 
as proposed in the Order, is £11,792. The total sinking fund at present 
paid by the Gas Department in respect of loans and annuities is 
£59,165; and on the basis of a 2} per cent. sinking fund in respect of 
the present market value of the existing annuities (being the proposals 
of the new Order), the total sinking fund payments hereafter for gas 
purposes would be £59,992. The Parliamentary Bills Committee 
recommend : (1) That the powers presently possessed by the Corpora- 
tion to manufacture certain of the articles mentioned in clause 7 (2) of 
the Order be retained, but that the words ‘‘ dynamos and ranges ” be 
deleted therefrom; (2) that a new clause, permitting the Corporation, 
if they think fit, to give discounts and rebates to consumers for the 
prompt payment of gas charges, be inserted in the Order; (3) that the 
clauses relative to the power to manufacture and supply non-illuminat- 
ing gas be deleted, and that clause 7 be madesufficiently wide to enable 
the Corporation to manufacture and supply non-illuminating gas; and 
(4) that the Order as now proposed to be amended be approved. 

On the evening of Saturday last, a fire broke out in a large bing 
of coke at the Dunfermline Gas-Works, It took the firemen twelve 
hours to subdue it. The seat of the fire was in the centre of the heap; 
and a great quantity of the material had to be shifted before it could be 

ot at. 
r The Gas Committee of the Perth Town Council have appointed a 
deputation to visit Derby for the purpose of inspecting stoking 
machinery in the gas-works there. 

Three Saturdays ago, when in Dunfermline with the Scottish Junior 
Gas Association, I had a look at the site of the old gas-works, in one 
corner of which there stands the house in which Dr. Andrew Carnegie, 
the Scottish-American millionaire, was born. The house and the gas- 
works site are the property of Mrs. Carnegie, who acquired them at 
the time when the gas-works were transferred to the new site. The 
house is kept as a show place; and the site of the gas-works has been 
enclosed and laid out in grass. It is now announced that the park is 
to be made a public one, and Mrs, Carnegie will erect an ornamental 
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marble fountain in the centre of it; also that a house which adjoins 
that of Dr. Carnegie’s birthplace is to be taken down, and a building 
erected in which is to be housed the numerous mementoes, in the shape 
of gold keys with which public libraries have been opened, caskets 
containing addresses and burgess tickets, and the like, of which 
Dr. Carnegie has been the recipient. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, Dec. 4. 

Although orders direct from consumers have not been plentiful, 
the demand has continued good throughout the week, and values are 
fully maintained. Supplies have, however, been sufficiently abundant 
to meet all requirements, and no further advance has been scored; the 
closing quotations still being {11 3s. 94. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £11 5s. 
per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and {11 6s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Leith. In- 
fiuenced no doubt by the better tone in the market for prompt shipment, 
makers have resumed their former attitude respecting delivery next 
year. They are once more asking {11 103. to £11 12s. 61. per ton, 
according to position, f,o.b. at the best ports, but so far these enhanced 
prices are not reported as having been paid. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This article remains quiet, but holders on spot refuse to reduce 
their quotations below 93. 3d. per cwt. for ordinary, and 9s. 64. for 
refined quality. 

Tar Products. Lonpon, Dec. 6. 

Markets for tar products have been quiet during the past week. 
Pitch has been very steady indeed; and although Continental con- 
sumers are not inclined to buy at present and report that they have 
been receiving very low offers from this side, yet makers decline to sell 
except at an advance on to-day’s quotations. This the dealers are not 
prepared to pay until they receive more encouragement from the other 
side. Creosote is very dull. The large London manufacturers decline 
to sell, because they have already placed a considerable quantity ; but 
business has been reported at a shade over 2$d. in London. In the 
North, from 2d. to 2}4. has been accepted, according to place and 
delivery. Benzol is steady, and manufacturers in the North have 
advanced their figure to 61.; but, except for prompt delivery, they 
cannot obtain this price. In London, there is very little obtainable ; 
it being reported that a fair quantity has been sold for motor purposes. 
Fifty-ninety per cent. benzol is steady both in the North and London. 
Toluol is firm in the North, where as much as 91. naked, deliverei to 
consumers’ works, is reported to have been paid; but some quantity 
was offered at this figure and declined. Solvent naphtha is still firm ; 
and in London itis scarce. Heavy naphtha is quiet ; and there is not 





very much demand for same. Carbolic acid is still weak, and Conti- 
nental makers in particular decline to purchase. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 13s. to 17s., ex 
works. Pitch, London, 26s. 3d. to 26s. 6d. ; east coast, 25s. 6d. to 
263. ; west coast, 25s. to 26s. f.a.s. Mersey ports, 26s. f.o.b. others, 
Benzol, 90 per cent., casks included, London. 63d.; North, 
6d.; 50-90 per cent., casks included, London, 73d.; North, 7d. 
Toluol, casks included, London, 93d. to 9?d.; North, 9d. Crude 
naphtha, in bulk, London, 33d. to 44d.; North, 34d. to 4d.; sol- 
vent naphtha, casks included, London, 1s. ofd. to 1s. 14d.; North, 
11d. to 1s. o}d.; heavy naphtha, casks included, London, 1o4d, 
to r14d.; North, rod. to rod. Creosote, in bulk, London, 23d, 
to 2§d.; North, 2d. to 234. Heavy oils, in bulk, 2id. Carbolic 
acid, 60 per cent., casks included, east coast, 103%d., west coast, 
tofd. Refined naphthalene, £4 10s. to £8 10s.; salts, 40s., pack- 
ages included and f.o.b. Anthracene, “A” quality, 14d. to 13d. per 
unit, packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This article has been steady throughout the past week, and during 
the last day or two has shown a slight improvement. The principal 
London Gas Companies advanced their price to £11 63. 3d. for prompt; 
while for outside makes, upon Beckton terms, £11 was offered for 
prompt delivery and declined. In Hull, a very good price was paid 
for a tender parcel for prompt delivery; and the market for ordinary 
qualities is about {11 2s. 6d. In Liverpool, the price is £11 3s. 9d. to 
£115s. In Leith, the manufacturers are asking {11 6s. 3d. to £11 7s. 6d. 
for prompt, and /11 Ios. to {11 12s. 6d. for forward. 


_— 





Instow Water Supply.—There is a prospect of an early settlement 
of the long-discussed question of the water supply of Instow, in North 
Devon. The matter has engaged the attention of the Barnstaple Rural 
District Council for several years, and a number of plans have been 
suggested and discarded. Recently the Council entered into negotia- 
tions with the Northam District Council and the Barnstaple Water 
Company, and obtained from both an estimate of the cost of supplying 
water to the town. The Company estimated that the extending of 
their mains to Instow and the villages of Fremington and Bickington, 
and making the necessary provision for the supply of these places, 
would cost £6500. A return of 10 per cent. on the outlay would have to 
be guaranteed by the Council; but the total amount of the water-rates 
paid by the consumers would be deducted from the sum guaranteed— 
the balance being payable by the Council. The mains, reservoir, and 
plant would be maintained by the Company at their expense. The 
Rural District Counci! decided to refer the matter to the Instow Parish 
Council, who were advised to seriously consider the Company’s offer. 
Meanwhile, as stated in our “ Parliamentary Intelligence” last week, 
the Company have given the necessary notice of their intention to 
apply for a Provisional Order authorizing the carrying out of the works 
and the inclusion of Instow within their limits of supply. 

















Simplicity Itself! 


IN THE “ST. ANDREW” RADIATOR— 


There are no unnecessary complications, 
There are no necessary complications, 
There are no complications at all! 


The Patent Automatic Gas Valve— 


Is simplicity itself! 
It merely consists of a Metal Diaphragm 


which is actuated by the Steam—and 
actuated with absolute certainty. 


That is all! 


To our Patent Automatic Gas Valve 


is due the wonderful economy of the “ST. 
ANDREW,” and its consequent wide popularity 
among all classes of people—in all lands where 
Heating-Stoves are needed. 


JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 
The Radiator Experts, 
Essex Works, BIRMINGHAM 
219 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade is more active. The demand has been full, and 
the prices generally firmer for the last few days, with an increase in 
values in some cases. In the steam coal trade, best Northumbrians 
have been quoted at about rrs. per ton f.0.b. For second-class 
steams, from 9s. 3d. to gs. 6d. per ton is the current price; and for 
steam smalls from 5s. 3d. to 6s. 3d. Shipments have been heavy of 
late, until more inclement weather checked them slightly. In the gas 
coal trade, there is now about the fullest demand in the year; for the 
great companies are stocking for the weeks of heaviest consumption 
near the turn of the year. Durham gas coals vary in price from 9s. 6d. 
to 11s. 14d. per ton f.0.b. for the ordinary classes, according to quality. 
“ Wear” specials are quoted up to 11s. 6d. perton. There is apparently 
less desire to sell over next year, though one or two of the great pro- 
ducers of gas coals have sold a considerable quantity forward. The 
tenders are now being sent in for the Stockholm gas coal contract; and 
it is expected that the quotations will be somewhere near the current 
prices. Best Durham coals have, however, been quoted higher in one 
or two instances. Coke is firm; and gas coke is strong, although the 
output is now very full. Good gas coke is from 13s, to 13s. 64. per ton 
f.o.b. in the Tyne. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade has improved wonderfully. All sorts of coal are in good 
request in the meantime ; and the prices may be quoted as: Ell 9s. 3d. 
to 10s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, splint ros. 94. to r1s., and steam 
3. 3d. togs. 6d.. The shipments for the week amounted to 323,593 
tons—an increase of 27,554 tons upon the previous week, and of 57,130 
tons upon the corresponding week of last year. For the year to date, 
the total shipments have been 14,040,900 tons—an increase of 681,567 
tons upon the corresponding period. 


ais 


Comparative Tests of Gas and Electric Lighting at Hyde. 


Some interesting particulars have just reached us in regard to some 
comparative tests of gas and electric lighting at Hyde. They were 
carried out at the hall of the Philanthropic Society from the 2oth of 
October to the 25th of November (five weeks) ; the number of hours’ 
burning being 424. The quantities of gas and electricity used were regis- 
tered by meters. One 250-candle Graetzin inverted gas-lamp consumed 
350 cubic feet of gas, which, at 2s. 94. per 1000 cubic feet, less 74 per 
cent., came to ro4d. One 1oo-candle Osram electric lamp used 6 units 
of electricity, which, at 34d. per unit, less ro per cent. discount, came 
tors. 7d. Asa light of 100-candle power produced by electricity cost 
1s. 7d., to obtain one of 250-candle power will cost 3s. 114d., or four- 
and-a-half times the price of gas. Notwithstanding these figures, the 
Society have decided to light the large hall only by electricity, and to 
light and heat the remainder of the buildings with gas. 








Incandescent Gas Lighting for Darenth Asylum. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums Board last Saturday, 
the Works Committee reported that in March last the Engineer-in- 
Chief was instructed to make experiments with a view to ascertaining 
what improvements and economies could be effected in gas lighting, 
especially by the use of mantles; and, with the sanction of the 
Asylums Committee, the experiments were conducted in the first in- 
stance at the Darenth Asylum. The Committee have recently received 
from the Engineer a report on the matter. ‘He points out that tbe 
lighting is done almost entirely by means of flat-flame burners, and is 
therefore inefficient and extravagant ; the average weekly consumption 
of gas during the six darkest weeks of the year being 364,749 cubic 
feet. To remedy this, he suggests that incandescent fittings of suitable 
types, but necessarily varying in character and intensity, according 
to the different portions of the asylum where they will be required, 
should be obtained, at an initial outlay of £273 11s. 6d., exclusive of 
fixing and making some slight alterations to gas-piping which he does 
not anticipate will involve any serious expenditure. He estimates that 
the annual outlay on the renewal of mantles, chimneys, &c., should 
not exceed {50; and he states that if the proposed alterations are 
carried out, the consumption of gas would be reduced to at least half, 
while three times the amount of light would be obtained. Taking the 
Price of gas at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, the substitution of modern 
incandescent fittings should, he says, result in a saving of £18 per 
week during the darkest weeks of the year, and proportionate economy 
during the remainder. In view of the report, the Works Committee 
recommended that the Managers should substitute incandescent gas 
burners for lighting the asylum, at an initial expenditure of £273 11s. 6d. 
on the necessary lamps and fittings, and that application should be 
made to the Local Government Board for sanction to obtain lamps and 
fittings without in the first instance advertising for sealed tenders. 
This was agreed to. 





Coalite a Failure in the Kitchen Range.—A recent number of 
the “‘ Chemical Trade Journal” contained an article advocating the use 
of coalite as contributing to the reduction of the smoke nuisance. In 
the current issue, a correspondent, referring to the article, says he has 
tried coalite in his living-rooms with good results, but in the kitchen 
range it is voted a failure. He complains that “it emits no flame 
around the oven, and baked food requires considerably longer to cook 
and becomes tough.” He points out that if coalite is unsuited to 
kitchen ranges it cannot be regarded as a solution of the smoke 
problem. Appended to the letter is a note in which the Editor denies 
having stated that coalite was the ideal fuel for the domestic fire, but 
simply indicated that fuel of this type would help forward considerably 
the solution of the smoke problem. Hesympathizes with his corre- 
spondent, and can only offer him the somewhat scanty consolation 
that, “pending the time when gaseous fuel will be the order of the day, 
the kitchen range should and ought to be adapted for the use of smoke- 


| less fuel.” 
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Richmond’s “A.B.C.” Gas Fires. 





BAVARIAN. 


Largest Sales on Record! 


BECAUSE they give the greatest amount of radiant heat for the lowest 
possible consumption of gas. 


BECAUSE of their interchangeability of parts: M4 sizes, & designs, 
and only two sets of parts required for renewals. 


BECAUSE of their scientific superiority in construction. 
BECAUSE every fire is tested by EXPERT MEN. 





GASTILIAN. 























Advertisement of the RICHMOND GAS STOVE & METER CO., LTD. 


London Offices and Show-Rooms : 132, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


General Offices and Works ; Warrington. 
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Criticism of the Walsall Electricity Undertaking. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held by Mr, R. H. Hooper 
at Walsall last Tuesday, regarding an application by the Corporation 
for sanction to borrow £35,000 for the purpose of extending the elec- 
tricity undertaking, and for authority to use a further portion of the 
site of the old gas-works in connection with the matter. It was ex- 
plained by the Town Clerk that the electricity question had caused the 
Town Council a great deal of anxiety, having regard to the amount of 
money already expended’; and a Special Committee was appointed 
to co-operate with the Electricity Committee, and to inquire whether 
it was possible to do without spending this £35,000. The final recom- 
mendation of the Joint Committee was unanimously in favour of the 
extension, though the Committee included several gentlemen who had 
previously strongly opposed it. The Town Clerk proceeded to show 
that the demand for electricity was increasing. The Inspector pointed 
out that there was an outstanding debt on the undertaking of £90,000; 
and they were seeking to secure a further £35,000. He regarded it as 
a very serious thing that for some years the capital charges had gone 
up steadily. With their increased output, the capital charges ought to 
have been reduced. They were faced with a very serious financial 
difficulty, and should ‘‘ cut their coat according to their cloth.” Last 
year there was a loss on the undertaking of nearly {900 ; there was but 
little reserve fund ; and altogether the position was very weak. It was 
unfortunate for Walsall that it had an obsolete system; but they had 
no funds whatever to deal with desirable improvements. He suggested 
that the application might be reduced from £35,000 to £22,000 by 
leaving out certain portions of the scheme. Mr. Morse opposed the ap- 
plication on behalf of the South Staffordshire Tramway Lessee Company ; 
and submitted that this Company had offered to supply the Corporation 
more economically than under the proposed scheme, and contended that 
it would be in the interests of the ratepayers and the Corporation if 
the offer were accepted. 


_— 





Gas Matters at Leeds.—Alderman Tetley, referring in the Leeds 
City Council to the recent fire at the Meadow Lane Gas-Works, 
expressed thanks to Superintendent Tose and the fire brigade for their 
energy in preventing the spread of the fire. He also acknowledged the 
energy of the Managers of the department for the manner in which 
they had made it possible to keep the department going, pay the wages 
of the men, and supply customers. Mr. Wood objected to a proposal 
of the Gas Committee appointing a Sub-Committee to obtain informa- 
tion on the question of adopting vertical retorts and other improve- 
ments, with power to visit and obtain such advice as may be necessary. 
He contended that there was sufficient machinery at the gas-works of 
the city to cope with the probable increase in the consumption for some 
years tocome. Installing new machinery would mean the scrapping 
of thousands of pounds’ worth of useful plant. The minutes were, 
however, adopted. 





Wages at Rochdale Gas-Works. 


A long discussion took place at last week’s meeting of the Rochdale 
Town Council on the question of the wages paid to labourers employed 
at the gas-works. Mr. Walker, in moving the adoption of the minutes 
of the Gas and Electricity Committee, stated that they considered the 
stokers with £1 19s. 44d. per week were receiving a wage equal to that 
paid in other towns for similar kind of work. They proposed that 
labourers, purifier men, and some other men, should have an advance 
of 1s. 6d. per week ; that other men should be advanced from 5s. 3d. to 
5s. 6d. per shift; and that some should be advanced to 30s. per week, 
The resolution about the advance of 1s. 6d. to the labourers had, how. 
ever, been rescinded. This had been done, not because the Committee 
did not desire to advance the wages, but because they thought there 
were so many other Committees of the Corporation employing labourers 
that a Special Committee ought to be formed from all the Committees 
to consider the question of advances to these men. Mr. Sharp moved 
an amendment similar to the one he did at the Gas Committee meet- 
ing—namely, that the minutes pass with the exception of the one pro- 
posing to appoint a Special Committee. It washis point that they had 
no class of labourer employed elsewhere under the Corporation such 
as they had at the gas-works. On the matter being put to the vote, 
30 were for the amendment and g against. Therefore the minutes 
were passed with the deletion involved by the amendment ; the feeling 
appearing to be that each Committee should be left free to manage 
its own business, 





Public Lighting of St. Austell.—Tenders from the Gas Company 
and the Electric Light Company for the public lighting of the town 
were considered by the St. Austell District Council at their last meet- 
ing. The Gas Company offered to light the streets at a cost of {2 5s, 
per lamp per annum; double-burner lamps to be charged £3 10s.—the 
price to include the lighting and extinguishing of the lamps, the clean- 
ing of the lanterns, and the renewal of mantles and chimneys. The 
Electric Light Company’s price was £1 7s. 3d. for single and £2 14s. 6d, 
for double lights, with the addition of a sum of £15 per annum for 
attention to the lights. The Gas Company asked for an allowance of 
13s. per night for all nights on which the light is not required; and 
the Electric Light Company wanted an allowance of 7s. for such nights, 
At present, the lighting is being done by electricity; and the Gas 
Company offered to couple up the existing lamps to their mains, and 
supply incandescent burners and mantles, provided the Council in- 
stalled suitable lamp-posts and wind-proof lanterns. The Lighting 
Committee recommended the acceptance of the Electric Light Com. 
pany’s tender. Mr. Hodge pointed out that there was something more 
to be considered in this matter than the saving of money. The first 
thing was light; and in positions where gas and the electric light 
could be compared, the latter did not come out at all favourably. The 
recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 
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Belfast Gas Undertaking.—The Chairman of the Belfast Gas 
Committee (Mr. J. A. Doran, J.P.), in moving the adoption of the 
Committee’s minutes, referred to the increase in the consumption of 
gas, and told the Council that he thought a great deal of this increase 
was due to the recent exhibition in the Ulster Hall, for since then they 
had supplied a great many gas stoves and rings. In about five months 
every department they had would be in occupation; and he did not 
know, unless something was done very soon, how they would be able 
to supply the whole city. They had not as yet received the report of 
their experts regarding the extension of the gas-works, as they were at 
the present time engaged in making their investigations. 


Halifax and the Gas Supply of Hipperholme.—Replying at the 
monthly meeting of the Halifax Town Council to a question as to why 
the power of the gas tested on the 2nd ult. at Halifax was 18°66 
candles, and at Hipperholme only 15°03 candles, the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee (Mr. J. Collinson) pointed out that the illuminating 
power of gas varied considerably according to the weather conditions ; 
and that in the transmission of gas such a distance as that from Halifax 
to Hipperholme there was a loss of at least 2percent. Halifax guaran- 
teed to Hipperholme 14-candle power; and the average of the four 
tests given in the minutes was 15-candle power at Hipperholme and 
17°68 candles at Halifax. The gas was enriched with benzol instead 
of cannel coal, which was very expensive; and with benzol the loss in 
transmission was greater than with cannel. 

Torpoint Water Supply.—The question of the water supply was 
again under the consideration of the Torpoint District Council at their 
meeting last Thursday, owing io the receipt of a letter from the Local 
Government Board inquiring as to the present position of affairs relative 
to the proposed augmentation of the supply. The Water Committee 
recommended that a reply should be sent to the Board to the effect that 
an augmentation of the supply would involve obtaining parliamentary 
sanction and an outlay of at least £15,coo; and that as the borrowing 
powers of the Council are only £22,424, and the present supply is con- 
tinuous and satisfactory, the Council were of opinion that they would 
not be justified in incurring, nor was there any necessity for doing so, 
such a heavy expenditure on one project. The Council adopted the 
recommendation of the Committee, and instructed the Clerk to write to 
the effect indicated. 


Chertsey Gas Company.—The report submitted at the annual 
meeting of the Chertsey Gas Company stated that the Directors had 
pleasure in reducing the price of gas from July last 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet to consumers who used it for power only. The business of the 
Company during the past year had increased ; and a further expendi- 
ture of capital had been found necessary for the completion of a new 
holder, extensions of the mains, &c. The maximum sliding-scale divi- 
dends of 12 and 9g per cent., less income-tax, were recommended on the 
different classes of shares. The Chairman (Mr. W. Moir) said the 
report was an excellent one; and there was a good prospect of main- 
taining these dividends and still leaving a good balance. After pro- 
viding for the dividend, they had now a balance of £1615. Thereport 
was adopted ; and the Secretary (Mr. John Moir) and the Manager 
(Mr. H. J. Hamilton) were thanked for their services. 

Wellington Water Scheme.—A few days ago, Mr. H. Shelford 
Bidwell, a Local Government Board Inspector, conducted an inquiry 
in Wellington respecting an application by the Urban District Council 
to borrow sums amounting to £6400 for the purposes of water supply, 
including the execution of works in the parishes of Wellington Rural 
district and Wrockwardine, and the construction of a reservoir near 
the present Wrekin reservoir, with a capacity of 175,000 gallons, Mr. 
J. W. Littlewood (Clerk to the Council) said they required the loan in 
two sums of £5000 and £1400, the repayments to extend over a period 
of thirty years at least. A borehole was put down some time ago; 
but sanction for a loan for this had been held over until the Council 
had amore generalscheme. The payments for the borehole were being 
made out of current rates ; and the cost was between {600and £700. A 
provisional agreement had been entered into with Lord Forester to 
purchase a small piece of land for filter-beds. Plans had been pre- 
pared by Mr. Riley, and approved by Messrs. Wilcox and Raikes. 
Mr. Riley gave a history of the matter, explaining that in summer there 
was generally a shortage of water, the reservoir being at times half-full 
in the dry season. They bad complaints of a shortage of water supply 
in the higher parts of the districts ; and then the borehole was made. 
This was sanctioned by the Local Government Board subject to the 
preparation of a complete scheme, 


Tonbridge Council and the Gas Company.—Some weeks ago, the 
Tonbridge Gas Company complained to the Urban District Council 
that certain of the street-lamps had been left alight by the Council’s 
employees after the metered lamps had been turned out ; and subse- 
quently a resolution was passed by the Council asking the Company to 
“withdraw the suggestion that the Council was a party to the abuse 
of confidence,” which they thought was conveyed by the terms of the 
Company's letter, The Lighting Committee reported at the last meet- 
ing of the Council that they had received a letter from Messrs. Gorham, 
Warner, and Son, on behalf of the Gas Company, inviting (without 
Prejudice) a Committee of the Council to meet the Directors, and 
discuss the question of lamp lighting and extinguishing. The Com- 
mittee said they had instructed the Clerk to reply that until a with- 
drawal had been received with regard to the Directors’ allegation that 
the Council or the Surveyor had been party to an abuse of confidence, 
it was impossible to consider the suggested meeting. The Clerk re- 
ported to the Council that a letter had since been received from Messrs. 
Gorham, Warner, and Son to the effect ‘* that the Council might rest 
souneae that neither now or at any time had their clients intended their 
etter to read that the members of the Council or the Surveyor were 
personally parties to an abuse of confidence.” Mr. Gates said this 
— arrived since the Committee met, and placed a different com- 
Piexion on the matter. Mr. Clark thought the Council ought to have 
ee apology in addition to the withdrawal. The Clerk reminded the 
ue that there was some little question as to the proper reading of 
€ letter when it was before the Council; and he thought they could 

) The Chairman said the letter was not now 

; it would come up ata future meeting. The report 


bardly ask for an apol 
before the Council io 
was adopted, 
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Gas supplied to Ross Church for Year ending Sept. 30th, 1906, 


with naked Burners . ° . £32 18 3 


Ditto, Sept, 30th, 1909, with ‘* BLAND’’ BURNERS £8 22 





THE BLAND LIGHT SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 


63, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C.; and 


20, Fennel Street, off Corporation Street, MANCHESTER. 
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Lambert Brothers (Walsall), Limited, was registered as a private 
Company last Tuesday, with a capital of £50,000, in 4000 shares of £10 
each and 2000 shares of £5 each, to adopt an agreement with R. E. 
Lambert, the Rev. F. F. Lambert, I. C. Lambert, and H. M. Lambert, 
and to take over the business of engineers and tube makers carried on 
by the vendors at Walsall as Lambert Brothers. 


The employees of the South African Lighting Association, Limited, 
had their annual King’s Birthday entertainment in the Town Hall, 
Port Elizabeth, on the roth ult., under the presidency of Mr. William 
Arnott, the Manager. A varied and interesting programme, which 
included some lantern views shown by Mr. Arnott, was gone through 
and greatly enjoyed. The entertainment was regarded by many as the 
best that had been held; and at its close a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to those who had provided it. During the evening, tea and 
other refreshments were served. 


Ata recent meeting of the Cardiff Technical Schools Committee, 
a discussion ensued relative to an application made by a number of 
gas-fitters employed at the gas-works to attend the plumbers’ class. 
The local plumbers opposed the request on the ground that consent 
would lead to encroachments upon their trade. Mr. Lovat-Fraser 
suggested that a deputation should be appointed to wait upon repre- 
sentatives of the local Plumbers’ and Gas-Fitters’ Associations with a 
view of amicably settling the matter. On adivision, it was decided by 
five votes to two to allow the gas-fitters what they asked for. 


In the course of the proceedings at last Wednesday’s meeting of 
the Liverpool City Council, Mr. Muspratt asked whether the current 
used for motors by the Corporation had only risen by 20 per cent., 
whereas the number of motors installed had increased by 50 per cent. ; 
and, if so, whether this did not point to unnecessary installations in 
many cases. Sir Charles Petrie replied that the number of motors 
(with which were included radiators) in use in October, 1908, was 61, 
and in October, 1909, 94—an increase in number of 50 per cent. The 
power used in the month of October, 1908, was 6278 units; and in 
October, 1909, 7467 units—an increase of about 20 per cent. As the 
apparatus referred to was chiefly used for ventilating fans and heaters, 
the supply varied from time to time with the weather and the condi- 
tions under which the buildings in which the appliances were fixed 
. were used. 

The “ Manchester Courier ” stated, in a paragraph, early last week 
that during the last few days two cargoes of German coke had been 
landed at the Millom Iron-Works pier from Flushing. This coke was 
for use in iron smelting at the Millom Iron-Works. ‘‘ It was reported,” 
added our contemporary, ‘‘ about a fortnight previously that a contract 
had been fixed up by West Coast smelters for 10,000 tons of German 
coke at 2s. per ton delivered less than East Coast coke could be 
obtained for. At present, Darlington coke is running from 21s. to 
22s. 6d. per ton delivered. Most of the coke used on the West Coast 
is from the Durham ovens; and it has to pass over three systems of 
railway—the North-Eastern, the London and North-Western, and the 
Farness Railways. The carriage is high ; and this has been a handi- 
cap to the trade on the West Coast for years. German coke has been 
used before with satisfactory results.” 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


27,043.—YaRROW, M., ** Manufacture of retorts.’”’ Nov. 22. 
27,085.—CHIPPERFIELD Lamp SyNDICATE, Lrp., and BROWNING, 
E. M., “Governing gas.” Nov. 22. 
27,157-—WHITTAKER, E., “Extraction of tar or other impurities 
from coal gas.” Nov. 23. 
27,158.— WHITTAKER, E., “Cooling and washing coal or other gases.” 
Nov. 23. 
27,178.—KRICHBAUM, W. F., “ Pressure regulators.’’ Nov. 23. 
27,220.—AKT.-GEs. Brown, Boveri, ET Cie., ‘* Gas-turbines.” 
Nov. 23. 
27,267.—E. DE LA BrossE ET Foucué, “ Gas-turbines.’’ Nov. 23. 
27,278.—OFENBAU G. M. B. H., “Gasholder.’’ Nov. 23. 
27,280.—CoLbran, J. B., “Inverted globe-holders.” Nov. 23. 
27,281.—CoLbran, J. B., “ Casings for inverted lamps.’’ Nov. 23. 
27,291.—GIBBONS Bros., Ltp., MASTERS, R., and VAN Mar -e, M., 
‘‘ Vertical retorts.’’ Nov. 23. 
27,310.—CuHaney, W., ‘* Manufacture of gas.’ Nov. 24. 
27,311.—GIBBONS Bros., Ltp., Masters, R., and VAN Mar-eE, M., 
‘* Refractory bricks and the construction of the walls of vertical gas- 
retorts, gas-regenerators, &:., with same.’’ Nov. 24. 
27,325.—HILGER, E., and PozTrer G. M. B. H., ** Gas-producers.”’ 
Nov. 24. 
27,344-—GES. FUR VERWERTUNG CHEMISCHER PRODUKTE M. B. H., 
‘* Bunsen burner with automatic air regulation.’’ Nov. 24. 
27,351.—LAMPLoUGH, F., ‘‘ Exhauster.’’ Nov. 24. 
—s A., ‘Inverted incandescent burner for acetylene.’’ 
Yov. 24. 
27,420.—STEWART, J. & W., ‘‘ Gas-producers.”” Nov. 25. 
27,428.—BalILey, W., AND Co., Ltp , and BaiLey, W., ‘‘ Connecting 
pipes.’’ Nov. 25. 
27,437-—JACKSON, M., ‘t Generating acetylene.”’ Nov. 25. 
27,450.—SIMMANCE, J. F., and Axapy, J., ‘‘ Vacuum and pressure 
gauges.’’ Nov. 25. 
27,472.—FALK, STADELMANN, AND Co., Ltp., ‘‘and CHARLES, W. J., 
** Holding globes.” Nov. 25. 
27,482.—METAL JOINTING Co., Ltp., and Harpew, T., ‘‘ Expansion 
device for lead pipes.’’ Nov. 25. 
27,517-—Hoox, W. A. B., ‘* System of charging and gas manufac- 
ture.’’ Nov. 26. 
27,518.—BatEs, A., ‘‘ Inverted burners,’’ Nov. 26. 
27,519.—BateEs, A., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.’’ Nov. 26. 
27,522-—WiILLs, C. E., ‘‘ Gas stoves and ranges.’ Nov. 26. 
27,533-4-—NICHOLSON, V. R., ‘* Internal-combustion engines.’’ 
ov. 26. 
27,507.—LACHNER, M., ‘‘ Gas-stoves.’’ Nov. 26. 
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GAS-HEATED 


Steam Radiators 


ARE 


UNEXCELLED 


FOR THE 


Efficient and Economical Heating of 


CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
SKATING RINKS, 
SHOPS, &c., &c. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER JUST RECEIVED :— 


‘‘The Radiators which I fixed in the Wesleyan 
Chapel and Schools are giving the greatest satis- 
faction. Any inquiries you have refer to me, and I 
will refer them to the Chapel Committee, from whom 
they will get the greatest praise. They are at 
present recommending them to the Baptist Church. 
Other Radiators in the town fixed in offices, &c., are 
all giving satisfaction.’’ 


YOUR INQUIRIES WILL BE ESTEEMED. 


THE PARKINSON STOVE CO., 


D. 


(Incorporating Maughan’s Patent Geyser Co.) 
BIRMINGHAM : 


Stour Street, 
Spring Hill. 







LONDON: 
129, High Holborn, W.C. 
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In reply to a question in the Liverpool City Council, Sir Charles 
Petrie stated that the amount expended to date on the Fazakerley Gas- 
Works was £15,877. 

The action which the Automatic Light Controlling Company, 
Limited, commenced against a French firm for infringement of their 
patents has been settled ; the manufacturers having purchased their 
patent rights and paid their costs. 

The Ilford Gas Company held their annual whist drive and social 
on Thursday evening last, when nearly a hundred members of the staff 
and friends spent a very enjoyable evening. Mr. W. B. Farquhar, 
the Engineer and Manager of the Company, presented the prizes. 

Asa result of an electric cable fusing in Spencer Street, Birming- 
ham, last Wednesday morning, a number of jewellers and other manu- 
facturers in the immediate neighbourhood were for about an hour-and- 
a-half inconvenienced by the cutting off of the electric power. About 
seven o'clock, a police constable noticed that some 8 feet of the pave- 
ment had been forced up, and smoke was issuing from the crevices 
between the bricks in dense clouds. A number of workmen were 
promptly despatched to repair the damage; and as soon as the top layer 
of bricks was removed, the smouldering cable burst into flame, which, 
however, was quickly extinguished. Fortunately no personal injury 
was sustained. 





A Local Government Board inquiry has been held at Burnley into 
an application by the Corporation to borrow £7500 for the provision of 
gas-meters. It was stated that it was proposed in future to instal 
five-light instead of three-light meters, charging the difference in cost 
to capital account. 


With reference to the issue of £30,000 of new stock (1881) of the 
Brentford Gas Company which has been announced during the past 
few weeks in our advertising columns, our readers are reminded that 
Io a.m. to-morrow week (the 15th) is the latest time for the receipt of 
tenders (which must be sent direct to the Company’s offices at Brent- 
ford), and that applications may be made for sums of £10 or multiples 
thereof. The present price on the Stock Exchange for the existing 
stock of this class is £191. 


We notice with satisfaction that the Reading Gas Company are 
inserting in a prominent position in the local Press extracts from letters 
(the originals of which are open to the inspection of any of the Gaslight 
and Coke Company’s consumers) received from well-known medical 
men expressing approval of gas-fires. These should prove useful in 
removing such prejudice on the subject of gas heating from a hygienic 
point of view as may still linger in the minds of imperfectly informed 
persons. The Reading Gas Company are at the present time fixing 
from forty to fifty gas-fires a week. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situation Vacant. 
UnpeR MAnaGErR (Gas-Stove Works). No. 5160. 


Stocks and Shares. 


Situations Wanted. Meeting. 
CoMMERCIAL MANAGER. “ K 672,'’ c/o Keith and Co., 
Edinburgh. Dec. 21, 12. clock. 
DiIsTRIBUTING ENGINEER (Pushing the Sale of Gas). a ae 
No, 5162. 


SECRETARY, MANAGER, AND ACCOUNTANT. No, 5115. 


Lectures. 


Gas MANUFACTURE AND Bye Propucts CokinG Pro- 
cesses. Leeds University. 


Fire-Clay Goods. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 


EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. Oldham Gas Depart- 
ment, Tenders by Dec. 21. . 

Arr Gas PLant (150-Burner). No. 5161. —_ 

Compete Gas-Works, &c. Mr. Henry Gibbings, General Stores 
North Tawton, Devon. Tenders by Dec. 20, 

Gas or AiR Compressor. Snell, Coventry. ' 





Tenders by Dec. 28. 


BRENTFORD Gas Company. Dec. 15. 


West Ham Gas Company. Liverpool Street Hotel, 


TENDERS FOR 


BRADFORD CoRPORATION. Tenders by Dec. 16. 
Cowes Gas DEPARTMENT. 

Leeps GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Dec. 18. 
LEICESTER Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Dec. 11. 
SaLForD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Dec. 16. 


ALLIANCE AND DuBLIN Consumers’ Gas Company. 


Pipes, &c. 


LeIcesTER Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Dec. 11. 


Retort Mouthpieces. 


SHEFFIELD GASLIGHT Company. Tenders by Dec. 21. 


Tar, &c. 


BRIDGEWATER COLLIERIES CokE Works, Tenders by 
Dec. 21, 


Steel Roofs, &c. 


SHEFFIELD GASLIGHT Company. Tenders by Dec. 21. 


Sulphuric Acid. 


Deat AND WaLMER Gas Company. Tenders by 
Dec. 14. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
recelved at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa ter Kine, 11, Bort Court, FLeEgt Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. J 


(NEIL'S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION, 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS, 

REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 —, and 2412 Hop, London, 


elegrams :— 
‘* Brappocg, OtpHamM,”’ and ‘* Metriquez, Lonpon.” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PALMERSTON House, 
Oxp Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.O, 


OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE). 
ANY QUANTITY. ANY PORT. 


D ONALD M‘INTOSH, 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


BALE & CHURCH, 
5, CrooxEep Lanz, Lonpon, B.C, 
ANY STATION. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 











WINKELMANN'S 
iT 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr, Best or GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.0, " Volcanism, London.” 


L°*s GAS PURIFYING MASS. 
See Advertisement on p. 649, 
Friepric Lux, LUDWIGSHAFEN-AM-RHEIN, 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
PREPARED from Pure Iron. 








DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 








HE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. ° 


General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E., FRY, LEAMINGTON, 
General Manager (for Seotland)— 

J. B, MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. | with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lip, 


86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E,C, Works: SitvsRTOWN, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HYDROCHLORIC, LONDON,” 
Telephone: 841 AVENUE, 





TAR WANTED. 


Telephone: Central Manchester, 7002, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ UPRIGHT.” 


Apply, THOMAS HORROCKS 





Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no back Pressure, 
R The Cheapest in the Market, 


EAD HoLuipay AND Sons, Ltp,, HUDDERSFIELD, Correspondence invited, 





ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices: City Chambers, Lexps, 


Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd, 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Rosse 
Mount Inon-WorES, ELLAND, 





KBAMEES AND AARTS WATER- 


GAS PLANT. 


K. & A. WATER-GAS COMPANY, LTD. 
89, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


AS TAR wanted, 
BRoTHERTON AND Co., Litp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BramineHam, Giascow, LeEpDs, LIVERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND. 








METER INDICES 
WITH AND WITHOUT DIALS. 
ROUX & CO., Limited, 


. 9, SourHaMPTON STREET, HoLBorN, W.C. 
MOVEMENTS FOR CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS anp 
BAROGRAPHS, WHEELS, PINIONS, anp WORMS. 


WORKS, HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM, 
MMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers, 
Works: BramincHam, Guaseow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND, 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS, ‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; “TRADE 
SECRETS y. PATENTS,” 6d.; “DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’’ 6d.; 
* SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘‘ Patent London.”’ Telep1one: No. 243 Holborn. 


“NUGEPE” GAS PLANT CEMENT. 


OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 


For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant, 

For all Gas Joints, 

For all Tar Joints. 

For all Ammonia Joints, 


RISTOL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 


J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 23, Conrecz Hu, 
Lonpon, E.C., and 25, Brincz Enp, LEEps, 


MMONIA. 


™ Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHANcE anD Hunt, Ltp,, Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Wokcs, 























APPLY TO THE 


CzAm BELT ENGINEERING CO., 
DERBY, ENGLAND, 
FOR REALLY RELIABLE 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 


ALSO 


DRIVING AND CONVEYOR CHAINS. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia, 

BRoTHERTON AND Co., Litp., Chemical Manufacturers, 

Works: Binmincuam, LEEDs, WAKEFIELD, and SUNDER- 


“(1 AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventativ 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, K1LLIncGworTH, or through his 
Agent, F, J. Nicot, Pilgrim House, NEwcasTLE-on- 








E. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Doric,” Newcastle-on-Tyne, National 
Telephone No, 2497. 





GAS OILS. 
EADE-KING, ROBINSON, & CO. 


| Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment. 18, ExcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
11, OLD Haut Street, LIvERPoon, 


GAs PLANT for Sale—We can always 


offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP. 
PARATUS, inc'ud‘ng Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
Firth BLAKELEY, Sons, aND ComPANy, LIMITED, 
Thornhill, Dewssury, 





Ww EDGAR, Blenheim Works, 
® Hammersmith. 
GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTURER 
AND CONTRACTOR. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“*Gasoso Lonpon,” 14 HAMMERSMITH, 


AMMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 
Cuance anp Hoyt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS,” 


 TFALLITE” Asbestos High-Pressure 


Sheeting. 
Hauuite Dovexas, Limited, 106, Leadenhall Street, 
Lonpon, E.C, 











‘'730RTO” Incandescent Gas Mantles 

Combine Brilliancy and Strength. British 

Made. Send for List. 

Isaac EaLEs AnD Co., Howard Street, BirMINGHAM. 
Telephone: Central, 5623. 





ARNER & VAN DER BIESEN, 
ZWOLLE, HOLLAND. 
DIGGERS AND SUPPLIERS OF THE 


FINEST DUTCH BOG-ORE. 
(Natural Oxide of Iron.) 


Best Percentages. For lowest Quotations to any Port, 
Station, or direct into Works, please apply to— 


Lonpon Orrices: 6, LEATHER LANE, E.C, 





OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 50 Years. References 
given to Gas Compaties. 





J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
= Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


G ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 

WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We guarantee prompiness, with efficiency for Re- 





irs, 

oo Taytor AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WOBRES, 
Botton, 

Telegrams: SATURATORS, Botton. Telephone 0848, 





ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
® GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“Dacotient Lonpon,” 2836 HoLBoRN, 





FIDDES-ALDRIDGE 
G DMULTANEOUS Discharging-Charger. 
The one Machine which Discharges and Charges 
at One Stroke. 
Bee Advertisement, Nov. 9, p. III. of Centre, 
ALDRIDGE AND RANKEN, 
89, Victoria STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘* MotorPaTHy, Lonpon,” 5118 WESTMINSTER. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OLpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CoemicaLs, OLDBURY.” 








APPLICATIONS FOR APPOINTMENTS. 


D° you appreciate how much success 
depends on well-considered and lucid present- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


(DEPARTMENT OF FuEL AnD Gas ENGINEERING.) 


RRANGEMENTS are being made for 


the Delivery of the following SPECIAL COURSES 
of LECTURES, open to all Persons engaged in either 
of the Industries concerned. 

(a.) THE ManvracturE or Coat Gas—Twenty Lee- 
tures by Dr. Harold G. Colman, of London, on 
Wednesdays, at Six p.m., and Thursdays, at Nine 
a.m., during Ten Consecutive weeks com- 
mencing Wednesday, Jan. 12, 1910. Fee £1 1s, 

(b.) Byz-Propucts Cokine Processes—Eight Lec- 
tures by Mr. Ernest Bury, M.8c., of the Brackley 
Coke-Works, near Bolton, Lancs., on Satur- 
days, at Three p.m., commencing Jan. 15, 1910, 
Each Lecture to be followed by a Class for 
Discussion. Fee £1 1s. 

Intending Students are requested to send in their 

names without delay to the Registrar of the University, 

from whom further Particulars may be obtained. 

V. EF. HusBanp, 
Registrar. 


INCREASE THE SALES OF GAS. 
PD STRIBUTING Engineer, Competent 


in Successful Details of above, is open to a 
TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENT. Qualified to deal with 
all Technicalities of Gas Supply, likewise with any 
Opposition whatsoever to its many Uses; also to Educate 
Consumers in the Correct Use of Modern Appliances, 
assuring Satisfaction and Permanent Business. Dis- 
tricts and Methods of Working Inspected and Reported 
upon. Correspondance invited. 

Address No, 5162, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


GAS STOVE AND RADIATOR WORKS. 
Us DER Manager Wanted. Must have 


thorough up-to-date Experience of Design and 
Construction. Good Salary. State, in Confidence, all 
Particulars and Testimonials. Only reliable Applica- 
tions considered. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 5160, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLeEr Street, E.C, 


(457 IRON Pipes. Spigot and Socket 


or Flanged, Special Quality—9 feet or 12 feet 
Lengths. When buying, Write us. 
A. Lowcock, Limited, SHREwsBuRY. 


(j;ASHOLDERS— Splendid, 45 feet dia- 
meter, and New STEEL TANK fixed complete, 

to Plan and Specification. Also 50 feet Single-Lift 

and 50 feet Double-Lift. Cheap, with STEEL TANKS. 

Can be seen temporarily erected. 

Firte BLakELEy’s, Thornhill, Dewssury. 


IPES—Stock of 4-inch Cast-Iron Spigot 
and Socket PIPES at Manchester (new). Coated 

se Dr. Smith’s Composition. Special Low Price to 
ear. 

Address No. 5157, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 

FLEET STREET, E.C, 


OR SALE—Power-Driven Blower Gas 

or Air COMPRESSOR, with Regulating Holder 
by the Keith and Blackman Company. Perfect Order. 
For full Particulars, Apply to SNELL, 38, Binley Road, 
CovENtTRY. 


OR SALE—One 150-Burner National 
Air-Gas Company’s PLANT. Nearly New and 

in Good Order. Has been little used. Can be seen in 

London on Application. 

Address No. 5161, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 

FLEET StRezET, E.C. 


Tur Oldham Corporation Gas Com- 


mittee have for DISPOSAL Two 60,000 Cubic Feet 
per hour EXHAUSTERS (Anderson’s), with STEAM- 
ENGINES combined. First-Class Condition. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. Andrew, 
General Manager, Gas Office, Oldham. 

Offers to be sent not later than Tuesday, Dec, 21, 


























By order, 
J. H, Hatuswortu, 
Town Clerk 
Oldham, Dec. 2, 1909. 


COWES URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 


Fourteen 21 in. by 15 in. Oval and Four 16 inch 
Round RETORTS, together with other FIRE-CLAY 
DS. 





Specification and Form of Tender to be obtained 
from the undersigned. 
The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 
. H,. MrILiarp, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Cowes, 
Nov. 30, 1909. 





ment of your qualifications? I make a Speciality of the — 


ceiving Complimentary Letters from clients. 
Write now for Particulars. fy 
HERBERT GREATOREX, Hackney, MaTLock. 





seeks APPOINTMENT in any or all of these Offices. 
Address No. 5115, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET E 


preparation of Applications, and am continually re- 


ME: W. B. MIMMACK, for many years 


Secretary, Manager, and Accountant of the Crays 
Gas Company (111 Millions), now in Amalgamation, 


TO RETORT MANUFACTURERS. 
T HE Bradford Corporation are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the Supply of 

GAS-RETORTS and of FIRE-BRICKS and FIRE- 
CLAY required in the fixing of such Retorts, during 
the Year 1910, 

Form of Tender may be obtained on Application to 
Mr. Chas. Wood, Gas Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. 

Tenders, endorsed ** Tender for Retorts,’’ to be sent 
, | to me so as to arrive on or before Thursday, the 16th of 
December, 

The Contract will be let subject to the Fair Con- 





(GENTLEMAN, Energetic and Capable 


General Ironmongery. 


cepted. Principals only dealt with. 





p 
Address “ K 672” Keith and Co., Epinsureu. 





with Extensive Business and Travelling Exper- 
ience, desires position as COMMERCIAL MANAGER. 
Thorough Knowledge of Gas and Water Fittings and 
Only responsible Position in 
Sound Concern with Satisfactory Remuneration Ac- 


tracts Clauses of the Corporation, which may be seen 
»| at the Town Clerk’s Office, and which the accepted 
Contractor will be required to sign. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, 

FREDERICK STEVENS, 
‘Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Bradford, 
Nov. 27, 1909. 
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DEAL AND WALMER GAS COMPANY. 


HE Directors invite Tenders for the 
Supply of SULPHURIC ACID, for the Manu- 
facture of Sulphate of Ammonia, during One or Three 
Years from the 1st of January, 1910. Specific Gravity 
to be stated. The Acid to be delivered free to Deal 
Station—Sellers to pay carriage on returned empty 
Carboys. Estimated Yearly Quantity, 65 Tons. Latest 
Day for Tenders, Dec. 14. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
y r any Tender. 
See Sivas J. J. WILiiaMson, 
Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Deal, 
Dec. 1, 1909. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the Supply of RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, &c., 
required at their various Works, 

Full Particulars may be obtained on Application to 
Mr. William W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, 
Bloom Street, Salford. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Fire-Clay 
Goods,” to be delivered to me not later than Three 
p.m, on Thursday, the 16th of December, 1909, 

L. C. Evans, 
Town Clerk. 





Salford. 
‘BRIDGEWATER COLLIERIES COKE-WORKS. 


(THe Eart oF ELLESMERE.) 


IPENDERS are invited for the Tar pro- 
duced at the above Works for a period of Six or 
Twelve Months from the Ist of January, 1910, delivered 
into Contractor’s Tanks at the Bridgewater Colliery 
Siding, Wharton Hall, on the Pendleton and Hindley 
Branch of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway ; or 
at the Brackley Siding, Little Hulton Mineral Branch, 
of the London and North-Western Railway. 

The estimated quantity is about 2600 Tons per Annum. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Tar,’’ to be addressed 
to Mr. THomas M. Brown, Bridgewater Coal Offices, 
4, Chapel Walks, MANCHESTER, not later than the 21st 
of December. 

Manchester, Dec. 7, 1909. 


LEEDS CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


HE Gas Committee are prepared to re- 

ceive TENDERS for the Supply of FIRE-CLAY 
RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, FIRE-BRICK LUMPS, 
and FIRE-CLAY. 

Specification and Form of Tender may be obtained 
on Application to the undersigned. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Fire-Clay Goods,’’ addressed to 
the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Leeds, must be delivered 
not later than Saturday, the 18th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 








R. H. Townstey, 
General Manager, 
Gas Offices, East Parade, 
Leeds, Dec. 4, 1909. 


ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS 
COMPANY. 


HE Directors of the above Company 

are prepared to receive TENDERS from Iron- 
Founders, Gun-Barrel Manufacturers, Timber Mer- 
chants, Druggists, Rope Makers, &c., for GOODS to be 
delivered on the Company’s Works, Great Brunswick 
Street, in such Quantities as may be required from 
time to time up to Dec. 31, 1910. 

Samples of Goods required are open to inspection on 
the Works, Great Brunswick Street; and a Printed List 
of the Articles required can be had on Application to 
the Company's Offices, D'Olier Street. 

_ Tenders, endorsed ‘* Tenders for Stores,’’ to be lodged 
in my Office on or before the 28th inst. 
Francis T, Corton, 


Secretary and Manager, 
Head Offices; D’Olier Street, “a i 
Dublin, Dec. 4, 1909. 


CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 
RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS, 
HE Gas and Electric Lighting Com- 


_ Inittee of the above Corporation are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the Supply and Galeey of 
RETORTS and FIRE-BRICKS for the Year 1910. 

Specification, Quantities, and Form of Tender, can 
be obtained upon Application to the Engineer. 

Tenders, addressed to Mr. Councillor Jennings, 
Chairman, and endorsed ‘Tender for Retorts, &c.,”’ to 
be delivered at these Offices not later than Eleven 
() a om o~ rong gen J Dec. 11, 1909. 

€ Committee do not bind themselv: 

lowest or any Tender, een 
ALFRED cree, M.Inst.C.E., 
ngineer and . 
Offices: Millstone Lane, . macans 


' Leicester, Dec. 1, 1909. 


CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 

















CAST-IRON PIPES, 
HE Gas and Electric Lighting Com- 


. mittee of the above Corporation are prepared to 
receive TENDER3 for the Supply and Detlvonr of the 
a essary CAST-IRON PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 
f — a to 36 inches in diameter, required during the 

: elve Months ending the 81st of December, 1910. 

Specification and Form of Tender can be obtained 
upon Application to the Engineer. 
jan enders, addressed to Mr. Councillor Jennings, 
: creep and endorsed “ Tender for Pipes, &c.,’’ to be 
Gelivered at these Offices not later than Eleven o’clock 
= on Saturday, Dec, 11, 1909. 

1e Committee do not bi 
the lowest or any eae bind themselves to accept 
ALFRED One, M.Inst.C.E., 
. ngineer and Manager. 
Offices: Millstone Lane, . , 


Leicester, Dec, 1, 1909. 


TO IRON FOUNDERS AND IRON ROOF 
CONTRACTORS. 


# STEEL ROOF. : 
THE Directors of the Sheffield United 

Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
Supply and Erection of a STEEL ROOF, 304 ft. long 
by 105 ft. 6 in. wide, in two Spans of 71 ft. and 33 ft. 6in., 
forming the roof over their No. 3 Retort-House at 
Neepsend Works. 

RETORT MOUTHPIECES. 
Also for the Supply and Delivery only of 252 RE- 
™ORT MOUTHPIECES 243 in. by 16} in., QO shape, 
fitted with Self-Sealing Lids. i 4 
Drawings may be seen, and Bill of Quantities with 
Specification and Form of Tender obtained, upon 
Application to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. J. W. 
Morrison. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tender for Roof,’’ or 
‘Tender for Mouthpieces,’’ must be delivered by post 
to Mr. Hanbury Thomas, Managing-Director, not 
later than the first post on Tuesday, the 2lst day of 
December, 
Wm. Hamey, 
Secretary. 
Commercial Street, Sheffield, 
Dec, 1, 1909. 


NORTH TAWTON, DEVON. 








IMPORTANT SALE OF FREEHOLD 
GAS-WORKS, &e., &e. 


yo be Sold by Private Contract from 

the 3lst of December next, as a Going Concern, 
all that Valuable Property known as the ‘‘NORTH 
TAWTON GAS-WORKS, &c.,” including all Stock-in- 
Trade, Mains, Services, Meters, 27 Public Lamps, 16 
Stoves on Hire, and Three others in Stock, Piping and 
other Gas Requisites, with all Gas, Coal, Coke, and Tar 
remaining on the Premises at that date. 

Further Particulars may be obtained from the owner 
Mr. Henry Gippincs, NortH TawTon, to whom Sealed 
Tenders should be senton or before the 20th of December 
next. 


TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GASLIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 
TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company, so far as 
they relate to DEBENTURE STOCK, WILL BE 
CLOSED from the 13th to the 20th of December, 1909, 
both days inclusive. - 
The Interest for the Half Year to Dec. 31, 1909, will 
be payable on the 1st of January to the Proprietors 
Registered on the closing of the Books. 
By order of the Board, 
E. Torrey, 
Secretary, 





Chief Offices of the Company: 
639, High Road, Tottenham, 
Dec, 4, 1909. 


WEST HAM GAS COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company, so far as 
they relate to DEBENTURE STOCK, WILL BE 
CLOSED during Friday, the 17th of December inst., 
for the preparation of the Interest Warrants for the 
Half Year ending the 31st of December, 1909, and will 
be RE-OPENED the next day for the ensuing Half 
Year. 





A. G, SNELGROVE, 
Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Stratford, E., 
ec. 1, 1909. 





WEST HAM GAS COMPANY. 
N° TICE is Hereby Given, that a 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the Pro- 
prietors of this Company will be held at the Abercorn 
Rooms, Liverpool Street Hotel, E.C. (Bishopsgate 
Street entrance), on Tuesday, the 21st day of December, 
1909, at 12.30 p.m. o’clock precisely, to receive a report 
from the Directors of their proceedings during the 
Current Half Year. 

By order of the Board, 
A. G, SNELGROVE, 
Secretary. 
West Ham Gas-Works, 
Stratford, E., Dec. 4, 1909. 


HORLEY DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 

TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company, so far 
as they relate to DEBENTURE STOCK and MORT- 
GAGE DEBENTURES, WILL BE CLOSED at Ten 
o’clock in the Forenoon on Tuesday, the 7th day of 
December, 1909, for the Half Year ending the 81st of 
December, 1909, and will be RE-OPENED on Tuesday, 
the 14th day of December, 1909. 

The Interest Warrants for the Half Year will be 
posted on the 3lst of December, 1909, to the Pro- 
prietors Registered at the closing of the Books. 

By order of the Board, 
R. Seymour Tosey, 


Secretary. 
Offices: Station Road, Horley, 
Surrey, Dec. 1, 1909, 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 


notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in LON- 
DON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C, 

Terms for Issuing New Capital,and also for including 
other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these Periodi- 
cal Sales, will be forwarded on Application to Messrs, 











A. & W. Riowarps, at 18, Finspury Crrovs, H.O, 


BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 





SALE BY TENDER OF £30,000 NEW STOCK, 1881. 
1% pursuance of the Brentford Gas 


Order, 1881, Notice is Hereby Given, that it is the 
intention of the Directors of this Company to SELL 
BY TENDER £30,000 of NEW STOCK, 1881, of the 
Company, to be paid up in full on or before the 15th day 
of January, 1910; such Stock being a portion of Ad- 
ditional Capital Authorizea to be raised by Resolutions 
passed at an Ordinary Meeting of the Proprietors held 
on the 1lth day of February, 1898, under the powers of 
the above-mentioned Order. 

Particulars and Conditions of Tender may be ob- 
tained on Application at this Office ; and Sealed Tenders 
must be sent in not later than Ten o’clock on the 
Morning of Wednesday, the 15th day of December next, 

By order, 
WituiamM Many, 
Secretary. 
Office: Brentford Gas Company, 
Brentford, Nov. 1, 1909, 


CASES FOR BINDING 
QUARTERLY 
VOLUMES OF THE “JOURNAL.” 
(GREEN CiotH, Gitt LETTERED.) 

Price 2s. each. 


Teiheiig Snaliamenle 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., Lo. 
WESTMINSTER. 


THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 


METERS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON AND 
ALL OTHER GAS APPARATUS, 
Inquiries Solicited, 
Telegrams: ‘* DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER,” 
Telephone 1806. 


NEWBATTLE GANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 

















QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO — 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
NEWTONGRANGE, MIDLOTHIAN. 








ALL the 


Boys GALORIMETERS 


which have been in daily use in 
all the Official Testing-Stations in 
London for the last Three Years 


WERE MADE BY 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


— LIMITED, — 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


Those desiring to obtain Gas Calorimeters 

as used in the Official Testing Places 

should see that the apparatus bears the 
name of the Original makers. 


Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 


HEATHGOTE GAS COAL 


from the 


GRASSMOOR GOLLIERIES, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


Above the Average in Welght and Quality 
of Coke. 




















Maintains a High Standard in Residuals, 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, acapella MIRFIELD GAS COAL 
BRETTELL’S ESTATE, “7, ~~ UNEQUALLED. ’ 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 


5 al Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
mm ™ and Furnace Work. ‘ 


Surements PRoMPTity AND CAREFULLY EXEcuTED, 


Lonpon Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co., 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 


Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large Stock in London) 

PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 1é to 48 inches 


in diameter, and make and erect to order 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with 








or without planed joints, COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., re- | 
quired by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, | 
Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 

Notz.—Makers of HORSLEY SYPHONS. 
These are cast in one piece, without Chap- | 
lets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and Covers, | | 
and rendering Leakage impossible. 


/ CANDLE SAFETY LAMPS. 


Are a great improvement on Oil, giving a good Light, 
requiring little or no Cleaning, and when once lighted 
no further attention is necessary. The Candles are 
made to burn 5, 7, or 9 hours. 





48 MancHESTER STREET, GrAy’s Inn Roan, W.C, 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limite, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 


London Office: 
90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Sperm Value 878°85 Ibs. per Ton. 





| Please apply tor Price, Analyses, and Report, to the 


“MIRFIELD COLLIERY COMPANY, 
RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 
LONDON: 16, Park Village East, N.W. 


BIRTLEY IRON COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 


Owners of the Birtley Iron Works and 
Pelaw Main Collieries, 


GENERAL ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


Makers of Cast-Iron PIPES and CONNEC. 
TIONS for Gas, Water, Steam, Electrical, 
Sanitary, and other purposes; also TANKS, 
COLUMNS of every description, Hydraulic, 
Gas, and Colliery PLANT, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue, giving complete list of 
our manufactures, on application. 








Works: BIRTLEY, CO. DURHAM. 
London Offices: 


46, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Offices: MILBURN HOUSE, 








A Handsome F’Cap Volume giving a complete account of the 





STEEL SCOOPS 
mutrort guarcino, GRANTON GAS-WORKS 


tee ’ eG EE : OF THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS COMMISSIONERS, 
Scoops supplied with or without handles, and of any dimensions or shape required. 4 
\ Their DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, and EQUIPMENT, 


= = — —_ with Illustrations, Plates, and Details of Costs, 
esnerenicieste) BY W. R. HERRING, M.Inst.C.E., &. 
HENRY SYKES, Ltd., Engineers, 


Bound in Cloth, price 16s. net cash, free delivery in United Kingdom. 
66, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E. weirpestNrnat: | WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 


CAST-IRON PIPES @,0s. Water. « STEAM, 


also VALVES of all descriptions. 


ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
A L A LTD And LAMBHILL FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
a cy rT) OFFICE: 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW. 



































HANNA, DONALD & WILSON, PAISLEY, 


iF ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS. 





4 era we a 
ADMIRAL TV LIST. | = —IDpe 
AR OFFICE L1S T. nS: eS | 
COLONIAL A GENTS 
a gon 











Rieinische Chamotte-Und Dinas-Werke, Cologne on Qiine. 





Construction of 


Entire Gas-Works & Coke Oven Plants, 
Retort Furnaces, 
Furnaces for Chamber Settings New Coke Ovens 


(Patent), (Patent), 


With and without Recovery of the Bye-Products, Tar and Benzol Distilleries, Ammonia 
Works, and Cyanogen Extraction Plants. 

















Se 
i Be icky Hans oh Seba 





lom. 
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Munich Inclined Chamber Furnaces. 





Plants already built and under Construction : 
Cotal capacity: 45,000,000 c.ft. of pure Goal Gas per 24 hours. 





f 


The following Cities habe adopted Berlin, Bamburg (second order), Paris, Munich, Rierstein, 


Munich Chamber furnaces: 


Moosach, Leipsig, Rome, Banau, Regensburg. 





for Particulars and Tenders apply to : 


The Coke Ovens and By-Products Co., litd., 
Palace Chambers, Westminster. SUD. 





PATENT For 


“FLUXAITE”  gsroppinc cracks 


FIRE 
CEMENT IN GAS RETORTS. 


Makers: JOHN £. WILLIAMS & CO., nose Zane, MANCHESTER, S.W. 


SPECIAL ROTARY 
METER. 


For Coke Oven Gas. 
For Blast Furnace Gas. 
For FOUL GAS. 











Particulars on application to— 


T. G. MARSH, 
28, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 


SILICA "Si" RETORTS. 


TRADE **C.O.°* MARK. 
REGISTERED. 


THE NEW RETORT 


Will withstand high temperatures and is Guaranteed 
not to Contract or Soften under Heat. 


IN USE AT MANY WORKS. 


For Particulars and prices apply— 


JOSEPH MORTON, LTD., 


Cinder Hills Fire Clay Works, 
HALIFAX. 


Telegrams: ‘‘MORTON, HALIFAX.” 














ESTABLISHED 1783. 
Tel. No. 134. 





GAS WORKS APPLIANCES, 
TOOLS, &c. 


HULETT’S 


Coke Barrows. 

Forks and Shovels. 

Service Cleansers. 

Pressure Gauges. 

Gas and Liquor Valves. 

Cotton Waste, Yarn. 

Syphon Pumps. 

Street Lanterns. 

Main Laying Tools, 
&e., &e. 











See Special Catalogue No. 153. 


D. HULETT & CO., Lto. 


Gas Engineers, 


55 & 56, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1818, 

















GASHOLDERS. 


WITH GUIDE FRAMING OR COLUMNLESS. 


tuTeEp PURIFIERS rurexress 


an Condensers ue 


GAS PLANT OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


DESIGNED AND ERECTED. 





MIDLAND IRON WORKS, 


C & W WALKER LTD DONNINGTON, SALOP. 
' ' ,] sy 110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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GLOVER’S PATENT 


NORWICH CHAMBER 


[Dec. 7, 1909. 

















SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 
21 CWT. CHARGES or larger it required. 


GAS RESULTS, 13,600 cub. ft. of 14°5 c.p. gas per Ton of coal carbonized. 


COKE GREY, DENSE, and MASSIVE, suitable for many metallurgical purposes 
5 


and for malting. 


OPERATING COSTS considerably lowered owing to greatly reduced number of 


operations. 


ADAPTABLE TO EXISTING REGENERATORS. 


The work of CHARGING AND DISCHARGING these Chamber Retorts is performed by the 
“D.B.” STOKING MACHINES with the same SMOOTHNESS and RELIABILITY 
that characterizes the working of the *D.B. MACHINES”? with ordinary Retorts. 


THE ONLY MACHINES THAT WILL COMPLETELY FILL CHAMBERS OR RETORTS. 




















Write for full Particulars to 


W. J. JENKINS & CO., LTD., 


Engineers, RETFORD, NOTTS. 


Telegrams; ‘“* JENKINS, RETFORD,” Codes: A.B.C, 5th Edition, Western Union. Telephone: 44 RETFORD, 








the 
ry 
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GRAETZIN LIGHT 


Important Improvements. 














Gra etzin | BURNERS. 


1. 20=Candle Power more light without increase in the 
consumption of gas. 


2. Patent Gas Adjuster; cannot get out of order. 


3. Automatic Gas Regulator, ensures a constant and 
unvarying pressure of 35 mm., guarantees a steady 
light, at the same time obviating waste of gas and 
blackening of the burner. 


Accurate Regulation of the Air Supply. 


5- Burners will be supplied either with Gas Adjuster or 
Automatic Gas Regulator. 


Saving in Gas 
| 40-60% 


6. The brass casing is heatproof, and, it occasionally cleaned 
with warm water, will not become discoloured. 


LAMPS. 


From Lamps with more than one burner, the injectors can be 
removed from the outside, without taking the lamps to pieces. 



















“iret THOMAS BUGDEN & CO., wi: 
India-Rubber and Airproof Manufacturers and General Contractors, 
saaitinaiie GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Largest Manufacturers of Gas 
Main Bags. 


Patentees of the DENMAR BAG 


Impervious to Main Liquor and 
Climatic Influences. 





— Oilskin Clothing, Bivins and Wading Dresses, Gas Bags for repairing 
Gas Bags f for repairing Mains, Sewer Boots, Tar Hose, Stokers’ Mitts, Mains. All Seams Cone a Mine 
All Seams Stitched and Taped, Bellows, kc. Stitched and Taped. 





THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO,, LIM” 


Are the exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL se COAL COLLIERIES, 
Wigan, and of the Manton Steam and House Coal Collieries, Worksop, Notts, and supply the well-known 
Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, House and Steam Coals, &c. 


exMIDLAND AND West OF,  G CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 


aaa Address: ‘WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone: No. 200. 


piste ON cn: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents. OS i ay Address: 


» LONDON,’ 


JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


ALDWARKE MAIN, CAR HOUSE, & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 


ALDWARKE MAIN GAS GOAL 


Analysis: 12,600 Feet of 19-Candle Gas per Ton. 


Value in Pounds of Sperm, 820°20. 
WERY FREE FROM IMPURITIES. 











TELEGRAMS: “ATLAS SHIPFIELD,” 
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SPLENDID CARBONIZING RESULTS, 


HIGHEST RESULTS in GAS MADE and COKE SOLD per Ton of Coal 
Carbonized, obtained where improved Klonne Retort Settings, constructed by 
us, are in operation. 








Reference can be given to several Works where Regenerators are still working after a life of 10 to 15 Years. 


THOMAS VALE & SONS, Ltp., Contractors, STOURPORT. 


KLONNE SETTINGS A SPECIALITY.= High-Class Work only. 
GASHOLDER TANKS. MAINLAYING. BUILDINGS. 











The Inverted Burner has met with great success, but it has by no means 


KILLED the UPRIGHT. 


LUCAS LIGHT’s LONG LIFE 


is proof of this. 


The Lucas Light was the first and original self-intensive 
high-power lamp, and its steady sale to-day proves its value. 
200, 400, and 700-candle power from a single mantle, with 
gas at its usual pressure, and with the lowest consump- 
tion on record. 





No high pressure required. 


SIMPLE. BRILLIANT. RELIABLE. 





The “Lucas” is the best lamp for Public Halls, Factories, 
Workshops, Streets, Railway Stations, &c., and the prices 
compare favourably with those of any similar type of lamp. 


WIND, DUST, and INSECT PROOF. 


MOFFAT’S LTD, 


OUTDOOR. 13, 














FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. INDOOR. 














EVANS “RELIABLE” STEAM FIRST AWARDS EVERYWHERE, 
PUMP 


For TAR and all Thick Fluids, 





Write for No. 8 Catalogue. 


Telegrams : 
‘EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National Telephone No. 39. 


London Office, 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, 


_ (WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD., 
CULWELL WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 











1 


(ee 
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dug.Klenne 


Dortmund 5.(6ermxry). 


ee ee 


Chamber: Furnaces 








HoRIZNTAL VERTICAL JNCUNED 
FoR OFS And @KE 


—S—~ 


SSoFRR 97 CHram BERS Built And 
BuiWinse For R_DAIW PRoPUCTION 


h322 500 Cher. 


JM PoiMT oF EFFILIEN@, COST of 
PRoouction ano REesucs 


Best FoRMAES ine Done. 
ZoooWoRKEN., 
EN QoiRi€ES mt once ATTEMDET To. 

















EVERITT’S Patent 


TAR-FOG EXTRACTOR 


NAPHTHALENE REMOVER. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, 


ROSE MOUNT IRON-WORKS, LTD., 


ELLAND, Yorks. 




















MAIN LAYING. 


Paper by PERCY GRIFFITH, M.Inst.C.E., and BRUCE McGREGOR 
GRAY, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., before the Association of Water Engineers. 








A. The Authors used Flanged Pipes for the Rising Main up the 
Steep side of the Barff, and their experience proved that this was 
not an advantage, as the rigidity of the Jownts involved considerable 
difficulty in regard to the depth of the Trench, and a good deal of 
Cutting to make the final Connections at each end of the Pipe-Line. 

B. In the case of the Delivery Main, the Joints were Ordinary 
Socket Joints, but made with Lead only. The only difficulty met 
with here was the necessity for pouring the Lead in at a suitable 
temperature to prevent it melting the Solid Lead Fillet, and running 
through into the Pipe. 

Cc. In some of the Smaller Branch Connections, Lead Wool 
was used, and proved highly successful. 








Particulars from 


THE LEAD WOOL CO., Ltp., SNODLAND, KENT. 








ALL PREYVIOUS RECORDS BROKEN (See below) 


SPENGER’S patenr HURDLE GRID 


The very best Patent Grid on the Market for Holding Oxide Lightly. 


IT IS THE FIRST AND THE ORIGINAL 


- 
~ 








1907, having passed 149,266,000 feet. The Oxide was quite loose and easy to empty. 





DEEP GRID INYWENTED. 


It is acknowledged by all the 

leading Gas Managers, that 

breaking up the Material, and 

suspending same in the Puri- 

fier as it were is the most 

practical of any system yet 
made use of. 














These Grids are being more 
extensively used and more 
successful than ever, not only 
in this Country, but we are 
sending a good many Orders 
abroad. Alsowe have installed 
at a certain Works 20 Sets, 
5 repeat Orders of 4 Setseach, 
and at several other places 3 
and 4 repeat gi of 4 Sets 
each. 





And the price of Hurdle Grids 

is very little more than Flat 

Grids, and do Three times the 

work, besides reducing back 

pressure on the Purifiers more 
than half. 





The Hurdle Grids save their 

cost in less than 3 Years, and 

they can be fitted to any kind 
of Purifier. 


The first of a Set of Six Purifiers, 20 teet square, fitted with Spencer’s Patent Hurdle Grids. Started Feb. 7, 1906, and run until May 27, 


Also over 600 Purifiers have been fitted with these 


Grids in less than Three-and-a-Half Years, Hundreds of References can be had on Application. Send for Catalogue to— 


WALTER SPENCER, GRID WORKS, ELLAND. 
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THE 


“DARWIN” 


PATENT 


INVERTED BURNERS. 


No. 3 “DARWIN.” 3iin. Fitting. 





Have been remodelled, and we now offer you 


BETTER BURNERS 


AT 
REDUCED PRICES 


And guarantee the highest finish and Workmanship. 





Independent Test by a well-known Gas Manager of 
No. 3 Burner. 


CONSUMPTION .. . 399 ft. 


of Gas at 15/10ths Pressure, 


CANDLE POWER. . . 12276 


These figures speak for themselves. 





Breakage of Mantles and 


MAINTENANGE CHARGES 


Reduced to a minimum. 





Made in 3 SIZES and 8 PATTERNS 


suances JOYNER « co. 


LIMITED, 


Icknield Square, 


BIRMINGHAM. 








A FACT! 


COKE is selling at . . . 14s, 8d. a Ton 
COALEXLD is selling at . 20s. Od. a Ton 


IN THE SAME TOWN. 
DATA GIVEN. 


COALEXLD LTD., LANCASTER. 











PROFESSOR DR. STRACHE, 
Wassergas-u. Patentverwertungs-Gesellschaft, m.b.H. 
Alserstr. 71. WIEN. Alserstr. 71. 


PROJECTS ano INSTALLATIONS 
oF WATER-GAS-PLANTS 


On the Strache System. 


STEAM-CONTROLLER for Water-Gas-Plants 
RAISES the Calorific Value up to 3000 Calories, 
REDUCES the CO, Contents to 2 per cent. 
INCREASES the Capacity of the Unit-Time. 
DIMINISHES the Steam Consumption. 
INCREASES the Yield. 

AUTOLYSATOR 


Apparatus for Use in Heating-Plants of All Kinds, registering 


continuously and visibly the CO,. 
GASOSCOPE 
Apparatus serving to Find out the Leakage in Gas-Mains, 

















Representative for England :—G, PETTIGREW, Tuornaby-on-TEES, ENGLAND, 














(AYTON SONS@\ 


LIMITED 


Pepper Xd.Branch.Hunslet,Leeds 


j 
a 
ae 
S 
. 






rahe 


a ad Ae a 
ius Bigog  e 


Interior View of ‘Works | 
Employed in the Manufacture of 


WELDED 
WATERWORKS 2 


ARROL-FOULIS 
Stoking Machinery 


HYDRAULIC COKE PUSHERS 


(HUNTER and BARNETT’S PATENT). 
WILL DISCHARGE A RETORT IN ONE OPERATION 


LARGE NUMBERS IN USE. 




















Full Particulars may be obtained from the Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO. , Limited, 


GLASGOW. 
[See Illustrated Advertisement, Noy. 16, p. 42.] 








) 
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Welsbach 


LiGcHo T 
Inverted Arc Lamp, Fig. 6253. 
(a 


] B 
aA \ 
aa ih) Welsbach-Kern 


(Patent) Inverted System 














Storm Proof— 
For Exterior Lighting. 





il) 


oe. 


BRITISH MADE. U 








BRITISH MADE. 








Width over all. 
Height over all. 


= 1-light . . . 1 ft. rin. 
light . . . 1 ft. Sins. 2-light . . . 1 ft. 5 ins. 
alight . . . 2 ft. 4 ins. 3-light . . . 1 ft. 5 ins. 
3-light . . . 2 ft, 4 ins. 4-light . . . 1 ft. 8 ins. 
4light . . . 2 ft. 7 ins. 















Fig, 623 ‘Three-Light. 


FENAMELLED Green Steel Casing, fitted with Welsbach-Kern Inverted Burners, Gas and Air Regulators 

operated from outside. Sliding Door to give access to Burners for cleaning purposes. Fitted with Mag- 
nesia Nozzles, Welsbach Mantles, and Glass Mantle Protectors. Complete as shown. Highly efficient and 
regenerative. 

Gas per hour. C.P. Steel. Copper Case. Gas per hour. c.P. Steel. Copper Case. 
1-light 4 feet 125 30/- 5/= extra. 3-light 12 feet 400 52/6 G/-= extra. 
2-light 8 feet 260 47/6 G/= extra. 4-light 16 feet 550 72/6 9/= extra. 

All on or off, or One light on and the rest off, "7/@ per Lamp extra. Cup and Ball, 3/6 per Lamp extra. 
RENEWA,LS. 
Glass Mantle Protectors (Fig. 623) 3/44 per dozen, or in case lots of 5 gross, 3B/= per gross. 
I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-bight. I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-Light. 
Clear Glass Globes, each 2/3 5S/9 S/O 9Q/=| Wired Globes, extra each QB/- B@/=- BBW 3/S 
>» = 4» mousse 19/6 57/9 57/9 93/= | Parabolic Reflector, extra , 3/6 G/=- 7/6 oa 
Case contains . . 80 78 78 12 Welsbach Mantles, each @dl. subject as usual. 


The Welsbach Mantles for Upright lighting are “C,” “CX,” and “ Plaissetty,” price &}dl. each. 


THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT CO., LTD., 


Welsbach House, 344-354, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘WELSBACH LONDON." Telephone 2410 NORTH. 
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SAML. GUTLER & SONS, miLLWaLL, LONDON, 


And at 39, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CARBURETTED WATER-PAS PLANT, 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. 
Inspection of Working Plants Invwited. 


No, 227. 















































Memo. 


MOBBERLEY & PERRY or STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 








are receiving large repeat orders for Home and Abroad for 





their special quality of Gas Retorts, Fire-Bricks, &c. 
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STOURBRIDGE HANDLING 


THE CHIEF GASWORKS 


wT AND ABROAD, oa - L AN T S 


OF ANY MAGNITUDE 
MADE AND ERECTED 


MANUFACTURED FROM 
OUR 
CAREFULLY SELECTED 


AND 
ae. f GIBBONS 
OF 


by BE ey RS 
“Oey ¢ ow 


THE “DARWEN” ARCH PIPE 


Prevents Stopped Ascension Pipes. 


WATER SUPPLY TANK 
j = od Fe 
7 —— 

‘*The Cost is moderate and omnes 


ae he saved-in a Single "** | ExPansin comensm, 
es: CHAMBER yA 
Season. i 




















EMPTYING PLUG 





= 












DEMPSTER’S IMPROVED SEAL REGULATING 
% & TAR TAKE-OFF VALVE. 




















‘‘The Arch Pipes can be seen 
in operation upon application.” 








“‘It will pay you to try them 
upon troublesome Pipes.’’ 








Upwards of 400 are already 








at Work or on Order. 












Please address all Enquiries to the Sole Makers — 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, Lr0. 
oxsmuas? MANCHESTER. 
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64e KEITH LIGHT 


HIGH PRESSURE GAS. 















Rotary Compressor driven by direct 
} coupled Gas-Engine on 
one base. 





Made in various sizes for High 
Pressure Lighting or Boosting 
District Mains, &c., and arranged 
for any Pressure up to 5 lbs. per 
: square inch. 

Also made for driving by Steam, 
Belt, or Electric Motor. 


JAMES KEITH ano BLACKMAN CO., LTD., 


27, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.c. 
makers of Gas-Works Plant, hav- 
WE AR F () a ing been in business over Seventy 
Years, 
to modern developments and re- 
quirements, 


if you are requiring Retort Mountings, Condensers, 
AND Rotary Washers, Tar Extractors, Purifiers, or Valves, 


please send for our 

















particulars of Clapham’s “ Eclipse” 


Specialities, which were awarded 
” as ‘Diploma of Honour” at the 


Franco-British Exhibition. 





[ LAPH AN h ROS | Wellington, Nelson, and Market St Works, 
sy LTD., KEIGHLEY, yorks. 


a B. YOUNGER, 30, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
REPRESENTATIVES F. HERBERT STEVENSON, Edgbaston House, Broad Street, Birmingham. 
| Fie D. GIBSON, 2, Causeyside Street, Paisley. 
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